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INTRODUCTION 

By 
L. H. BAILEY, M.S. 



THE VOCATION OF FARMING 

We have now passed beyond the agricultural phase of 
our national history. 

All peoples are at first rural. As populations increase, 
as men gain dominion and acquire skill, and as the desires 
of life multiply, nimiberiess special occupations arise. 
Some occupations are such that they call other occupa- 
tions to them, and eventually there arises a complex 
community, with a cooperative and organized existence, 
called a town or city. 

Himian society does not develop harmoniously in a 
straight progressive line. It progresses m one direction 
and then in another. Now and then we become con- 
scious that we have overdeveloped in one Une in com- 
parison with the others, and then we endeavor to catch 
up with the others. 

For a century and more, the city has been developing 
with great rapidity, the acceleration becoming greater 
with each succeeding year. We have run away from the 
old into the new. A few voices amongst us have warned 
us that we have been headlong, yet the rush has con- 
tinued; but finally we have come almost suddenly to a 
realization that our affairs are greatly one-sided. It is 
not that the city phase of civilization has developed too 
far, but that the rural phase has not kept pace; yet to 
the great mass of the people this sudden awakening takes 
merely the form of a movement back to the land. 

Xlll 
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We shall never again be a rural people. The town and 
the country represent the two sides of society, one con- 
densed and associative, the other diffuse and individual. 
As men combine their interests in the great centers, im- 
mense abuses arise, whereby some fatten at the expense 
of the others. There are two modes of correcting these 
abuses, — by doing what we can to make men honest and 
responsible and by evening up society so that all men 
may have a natural opportunity. The relations of town 
and country will determine in a large way the course of 
our long-future progress. 

The rural element in our society, therefore, is coming 
into greater prominence by its mere contrast with the 
enlarging urban element; and the vocation of farming, 
which forms the basis of the rural element, is bound to 
attract increasing attention, now that we have paused 
carefully to consider it. 

We begin to see dimly that we must develop an organ- 
ized and responsive rural society as we have developed 
an urban society. The individual, intent on Uving his 
life to the best advantage, may not recognize this large 
relation. He feels only the call to bestir himself if he is 
a farmer, or to remove to the country if he is a townsman. 

My function in this article is to hold a personal conver- 
sation with the man on the land and the man in town; 
but I have wanted first to let him know that his inquiry 
about farming is one part, even if an unconscious part, of 
a process in a very fundamental social evolution. 

I. THE OUTLOOK FOR THE COUNTRY BOY OR GIRL 

"Shall I remain on the farm?" 

Yes, if you are farm-minded, if you have the necessary 
knowledge and business ability, and if you can set your- 
self to work. 
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That is to say, it is now possible to live a perfectly 
comfortable, progressive, and satisfying life on a farm. 
It has not been possible for a person to do this in some 
of the periods through which we have recently passed, 
imless he were in an exceptionally good location or were 
living in part on accumulated capital, or were growing 
up with a new country. The conditions have been very 
hard for the farmer. The stoutest and the best-located 
have persisted, and others have been forced out. Farm- 
ing has gone through a mighty reducing process. The 
opportunities for the remaining men, if they are compe- 
tent men, are greater than they have been before. 

There are still many men on farms who will never be 
really successful farmers. They are held to their place 
by their small property and because the place is home; 
and they have not been adaptable to other kinds of occu- 
pation. But for the most part their children are leaving 
the farm, and the family occupancy will eventually ter- 
minate. It is still necessary that persons leave the farm. 
But you, if you have the qualifications, may be one of 
those who find it worth while to remain. 

Do not remain on the farm on the theory that more 
farmers are needed. It is a curious misconception that 
the Gist need of the rural districts is an increased popula- 
tion. There are now suflBcient people on American farms 
to serve all our necessities if only they were more effective ; 
and placing more persons on the farms will not make the 
business any more effective. The great need is better 
farmers rather than more farmers. There is great oppor- 
tunity in the rural regions for men of skill and marked 
personality to make themselves felt. We need rural 
leadership. If you remain, it will be for the reason that 
you see the way to become a high-class man or woman. 

So, my young friend, an opportunity lies before you 
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in the farming business as it does in other business. It 
is no longer so badly handicapped that one has to struggle 
against great odds to make a fair living. The farmer 
does not yet, in my opinion, have his full natural oppor- 
tunity as against the other organized forces of society; 
but this is true of other independent and also of small 
businesses, and the conditions are rapidly improving. I 
would not advise any young man to engage in an occu- 
pation in which there are no conflicts and no inequali- 
ties : if only you have the chance to win, — if the odds are 
not hopelessly against you, — you will be all the better 
off, and more useful as a member of society if you must 
contest your way. 

As you are a country youth, I assimie that you have a 
good working knowledge of farming. But you may not 
realize the importance of a thorough technical education 
in the business. Conditions are becoming more complex, 
and the whole conduct of the farming business is chang- 
ing. It will require a much better man to succeed in the 
future than it has required in the past. No man may 
expect to become a really successful farmer in the days 
just ahead of us without a thorough grounding in the 
scientific facts and principles of the occupation. If you 
have not had training in an agricultural college, or can 
not secure such training, you can do much to make up 
the deficiency by careful reading and home study, and 
by faithful attendance on institutes, conventions, and 
perhaps by taking one or more winter courses in a good 
institution. Of course, a college training can not make 
you a farmer any more than it can make you an archi- 
tect or an engineer, but it will aid you immensely. And 
the young woman will find equal aid if she has good 
school training in home-making subjects. . 

You will have associates if you remain in the country. 
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The number of young persons who are now retmning to 
the farm is rapidly increasing. There is no longer any 
necessity of agitating the need of such return to the land. 
There is every indication that we shall soon need to 
retard the movement, or at least to scrutinize very care- 
fully, in order to prevent unadapted persons from going 
to the farm. TKe openings in farming, as in other occu- 
pations, are going to be contested. 

You should be careful not to be guided too much by 
sentiment in your choice of a place. It is a natural de- 
sire to take up the old homestead and improve it; but be 
sure that the old farm is worth tying to. It is a serious 
matter to attach yourself to a piece of land that will 
hold you back or be a burden to you. If the old home 
farm is not capable of being made a profitable property — 
and many of these farms are impossible — no one should 
ask you permanently to return to it. What shall be 
done with it, then? I do not know. Perhaps you can 
buy an adjacent property and thereby develop a profit- 
able business; or perhaps the farm would be more useful 
if incorporated with the neighbor's property, leaving you 
free to look elsewhere. Some of the saddest cases I 
have known are of this kind, — yoimg men returning to 
a hopeless farm from a sense of duty and playing a losing 
game. Here is a realm in which business possibilities and 
filial sentiment are in conflict. It is a realm in which 
I may not advise; but I may call your attention to it. 

But if the old farm is a good one, or capable of being 
made a good one, then you probably can not do better 
than to return to it. Farming people are usually con- 
servative in accepting strangers. They like to see the 
properties in the neighborhood ''kept in the family," if 
the family has made good. The sentiment that a young 
man should make good where he is born has much to 
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commend it. A farm should be a place on which a man 
may found a family or a dynasty; and it should be a 
great satisfaction to any youth to plan to improve the 
property and to hand it on for still further improvement. 
A good farm properly managed never runs out or wears 
out; and it is a resource against all kinds of storm and 
stress. 

You are not to judge the possibiUties of farm life by 
what they have been in the past. The farmer is now 
becoming prosperous as compared with other days, and 
there is no likeUhood that there will be any marked 
reverse. The Uving conditions on the farm are improving 
vastly and rapidly. For a time they lagged behind those 
of the town, but new standards of Uving are now extend- 
ing into all good farming regions. Any passer-by who 
has been famiUar with rural conditions for twenty-five 
years or more can not help but remark the greater 
attention now given to lawns, flower-beds, and general 
appearance. 

In ten years every progressive farm home will be pro- 
vided with water suppUes and plumbing. Many of them 
are so provided now. The rural free deUvery of mails 
has been of inestimable value; and a parcels post is sure 
to follow. Highways are rapidly improving. Telephones 
extend far and wide over the coimtry districts. Periodi- 
cals and books are increasing in rural circulation. A 
good farm literature is in progress. Schools are improv- 
ing. Meetings of many kinds and of excellent quaUty 
are common. The conversation is beginning to go be- 
yond small local affairs and neighborhood gossip. Better 
marketing systems and methods are beginning to appear, 
and in many regions strong cooperative societies have 
been established. Local institutions, and business cen- 
ters — as creameries and canning factories — are adding 
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new points of crystallization. There are improved tools, 
better live stock, more careful farm practice. The farmer 
is in touch with the world. 

There are great numbers of prosperous money-making 
farmers, and in all parts of the country. The rapidly 
increasing use of automobiles by farmers is one indica- 
tion of this. The yoimg man who raises the question 
whether he should remain in the country, should visit 
such farms as seem to come within the range of his own 
abilities, to see whether the kind of Ufe they afiford at- 
tracts him suflBciently to make it seem worth his while. 

You will put yourself into your farm. I feel that a 
man may express himself as completely on a farm as in 
another business. The farm becomes a visible and con- 
tinuing declaration of his ideas, as perfect as a great 
bridge to an engmeer or a building to an architect or a 
book to an author. It is a question, then, whether a 
yoimg man or young woman, looking to the future, desires 
to express himself or herself in this way or in that. There 
is no longer any good reason why you may not make the 
farm the basis of your personality. 

You may express yoiu'self not only in your farming, 
my yoimg friend, but in service to a rural community. 
The chief prizes in rural society have been the public 
offices, from path-master to supervisor and member of 
state legislature. These offices have been desired for 
the "honor" that they afiford. It is an empty honor 
merely to hold office, and all the people are beginning to 
realize it. Office itself carries no honor: it is only in the 
service that one renders that honor lies. To the public 
offices are now to be added other avenues of service: 
the teacher is more important than in the past; the 
rural pastor ought to be more important; there are 
a hundred ways in which a bright and unselfish person 
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may express himself, that were unknown in the past, — 
in the cooperative society, the farmers' and teachers' 
institutes, the business organization, the Grange, the 
reading circle, the library, the coimtry club, the rural 
extension of the Yoimg Men's Christian Association, the 
enlarged church effort, the organizing of experiment and 
demonstration work, writing for the press, engaging in 
welfare work of many kinds, and in making one's home 
and farm express the very best ideas in scientific organ- 
ization and results. 

The avenues through which you may express yom^elf 
are numberless in our time. A goodly number of these 
avenues are in the open country. The articles collected 
in this volume suggest something of the opportunities 
and the variety. 

It is not my desire to urge you or other persons to engage 
in farming. I wish only to do my part to forward rural 
development, and to enable those who desire to live on 
the land to find the greatest usefulness and satisfaction 
in the vocation. Farming as a life work is worthy the 
attention of the best and strongest men. 

II. FROM THE CITY TO THE COUNTRY i 

"Would you advise me to go on a farm?" 
This question, in one form or another, is now asked by 
city folk as it was never asked before. It is a common 
question in the East, for people are beginning to feel the 
stress and imrest of urban life. It is asked in the West 
because of the opportunities offered by a new and grow- 
ing country. I can not answer the question, for it is a 
matter of personality. Many persons make excellent liv- 
ing on farms: whether you can do so will depend on many 
things, some of which I shall suggest. 

* Adapted from article in " World^s Work," March, 1901. 
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City life is a social machine; or, rather, it is a congeries 
of machines. A few men are managers and engineers, 
but the ninety and nine are cogs and pins and Unks. 
Most men desire to be cogs, or at least they are willing to 
be. The daily life is a routine which is made and pre- 
. pared. Having reached a position that insures a com- 
fortable financial retiu-n, the struggle for existence is 
reduced to its lowest terms, and the person is content. 
Now and then a person longs for a broader view, more 
dependence on personal initiative, a more perfect indi- 
vidualism. Perhaps such a person may not go on a 
farm, but he may consider it. 

This, then, is the first advice that I can give you, if 
you think of leaving the city to become a farmer, — do 
not consider the proposition for a moment unless your 
ideal is individualistic. You are to depend on yourself. 
You are to make your own way. You are to live your 
own life. You must be resourceful. 

Of coiu'se you are to work in cooperation with your 
feUow farmers, and cooperation wUl be more necessary 
every year; but you are to be your own manager. 

My second advice is this, — be sure that you love the 
country and everything there is in it. Be sure that you 
do not go with the feeling that you are giving up the 
pleasiu'es of life. Be sure that a dandelion is worth as 
much as a theater. You are to be company for yoiirself . 
The birds will sing as no opera singer ever sang. The 
flowers will bloom in the meadows. The brooks will 
laugh on the pebbles and sleep imder the banks. The 
clouds will float above you. Be sure that your heart 
is ripe before you move to the coimtry. 

My third advice is that you learn farming. A farmer 
could not expect to succeed in a city business until he 
had learned it; and perhaps his type of mind would be 
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such that he could never learn it. Neither can a city 
man expect to succeed in a farming occupation until he 
has learned the facts and the business of farming. Books 
and periodicals and bulletins will help, but they are only 
helps; the business must be learned by actually working 
in it, as any other business must be learned. The city 
man can not expect to revolutionize farming. If any 
revolution comes, it is to be worked out by farmers, 
whether they are city bred or country bred. 

You must not be afraid to work with your hands. At 
times the work will be hard, and the days will be cold or 
hot. This you are to accept as part of the business; but 
if yoUr mind is right, labor will be its own reward. 

My city friend must remember that farming is a fam- 
ily business. A single man can hardly expect to be a 
thoroughly successful and satisfied farmer. So I hope 
that you have a wife. If she thinks as you do about 
the country, the problem is half solved. If her heart is 
wedded to the city, stay where you are. I hope you 
have children, — and what healthy, natural child under 
twelve years of age would not love the country? 

THE COUNTRY POINT OF VIEW 

Half of country life is in the living. It is in the point 
of view. It is in the way in which we look at things. 
Thoreau rejoiced when it rained, because he knew that 
his beans were happy. One day my man was agitated 
because the woodchucks were eating the beans. He 
would go to town at once and buy a gun. I asked him 
how many beans the woodchucks would probably de- 
stroy. He thought from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
acre. Now, one-quarter of an acre of field beans should 
bring me a net cash return of three or four dollars. I 
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told him that he could not buy a gun for that money. 
K he had a gun, he would waste more time killing the 
woodchucks than the beans would be worth. But the 
worst part of it would be that he would kill the wood- 
chucks, and at daylight, morning after morning, I had 
watched the animals as they stole from the bushes, 
sniffed the morning air, and nibbled the crisp young 
leaves. Many a time I had spent twice four dollars for 
much less entertainment. 

Of course I do not advise that woodchucks be encour- 
aged to destroy one's crops. I am only speaking of forms 
of entertainment. 

But you will not need to give up your connection with 
the world just because you move on a farm. You will 
have a few books on farming and on nature. Perhaps 
you will read less, but you will think more. You will 
have a few periodicals. You will receive the experiment 
station bulletins. You will be interested in the village 
library and in the school. You will have opportunity 
to hear lectures. Now and then you will go to the city, 
and you will enjoy it more for seeing it less. The theater 
will mean more to you because you do not go too often. 
You will find other and more satisfying and less expen- 
sive entertainment. If it is not ili your nature to find 
such entertainment do not leave the city. 

THE FINANCIAL PART 

"But can I make money enough to be comfortable?'' 
Yesterday I addressed an audience of pupils in whose 
minds this question was uppermost. ''If you were all to 
be merchants," I said, "I should expect most of you to 
fail. If you were all to be lawyers, many of you would 
have no clients. If you were all to be doctors, some of 
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you would have no patients. Yet, I expect that every 
one of you will succeed; but it will be because each of 
you does something that he is fitted to do." Many men 
succeed at farming, and many fail. The difference lies 
in the farmer. The individual who fails in the city drops 
into some other man's business and becomes a cog. The 
farmer who fails is seen and known of men; but eventu- 
ally he, too, becomes a cog. 

You will not need to handle as much money in the 
country as you do in the city, because you will raise half 
or more of yoiu* living, and your entertainment bills will 
be less. At the end of every year, you should be able to 
put away a httle extra money. You will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that every stroke of work that you 
do and every improvement that you make adds to your 
capital stock; you are building a home for yourself and 
family at the same time that you are earning a living, 
but in the city you are turned out of doors when you 
can no longer work. 

Be siu'e that you have good executive ability and that 
you will be content with moderate financial retinns. 
Some men make fortimes on farms, but they usually have 
relatively large investment in the business and they have 
the power of handlmg men and of making money from 
their labor, as well as the power of growing and handling 
crops. These are men who would make money from but- 
tons, or shoes, or any other business. They are business 
men. 

Himdreds of my farmer friends are well to do. They 
are free of debt, own comfortable and personal homes, 
have the legitimate comforts of life, drive their own horses, 
and are beholden to no man. Many of them have money 
in the bank. These are the tjrpical farmers. They are 
not "clod-hoppers.'' They are not pessimists. They are 
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well fed and well clothed. They know what is going on 
in the world. They read. They ask more direct and 
pointed questions than all the experiment stations in the 
world can answer. They think their own thoughts. 
Come with me to some of their meetings, and I will show 
you a body of men who will compare with your merchants 
and lawyers and doctors. 

The average earnings of American farms, good and 
bad, is probably not far from a thousand dollars a year. 
EUi;nna?ing the farms that earn nothing or less than 
nothing, the average certainly would be encouraging. If 
one is to be successful in farming, the farmer should run 
the farm : too often the farm runs the farmer. Men make 
money on the farm: whether you can do so or not, I do 
not know. 

"But can a man who has always lived in the city be- 
come a successful farmer? Can he make a living? " Yes ; 
but the presumption is against him. The longer he lives 
in the city and fills a subordinate position and thinks 
second-hand thoughts, the greater are the chances that 
he will not make a good farmer. He loses the power of 
initiative. He is not "practical." He is not accustomed 
to manual labor. Too often he is not frugal. Yet, de- 
spite all this, the fact that one is a "city man" does not 
of itself incapacitate him for farming. Some of the most 
successful farmers I know were not born on the farm. 
They went into farming without prejudices and with the 
advantage of business training. They were not bound 
by traditions. Farmers suffer more from lack of busi- 
ness training than from any other cause. The city man 
often succeeds in the coimtry because he is trained in 
business methods. The country man often succeeds in 
the city because he is trained in industry and in reljdng on 
himself. 
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WHERE TO SETTLE 

"Where shall I settle, if I go into farming?" Not long 
ago I attended a horticultm'al convention in Baltimore. 
The subject of peach growing was under discussion. A 
man from Connecticut told of the incomparable peaches 
that are grown on the northern coast of Long Island 
Sound. A man from southwestern Michigan said that 
his country was a natural peach region, — there peaches 
grew to perfection. A man from the uplands of western 
Maryland said that his was the ideal peach country. 
A man from the Chesapeake peninsula was sure that 
his was the natural and perfect country for the peach. 
As my turn to speak came last, I testified that all 
the others were wrong, and that the only perfect peach 
region was in western New York. Of course I was 
right. 

It is not a question of the East or the West. The 
center of the universe is where we live; and if we love our 
home, there the finest crops, of one thing or another, can 
be grown. Stand on your own doorstep on a starry 
night. Note the myriad sims that roll in the depths of 
the sky. See the great concave of the milky way. Con- 
sider the dome of the welkin. Swing the radius of the 
mighty arch : the center is where you stand. 

Buy a good farm. Some farms cannot be made to 
pay, — soil is too poor, elevation too high, distance from 
market too great for the size of the area, too much expense 
demanded to subjugate. It is possible, of course, to 
bring up a worn-out farm, but it requires time and money 
and patience. Some persons seem to think that every 
piece of the earth's surface is necessarily adapted to 
farming; but this is not so, and if you try you will dis- 
cover that it is so. It is folly to plant an apple orchard 
where apples do not succeed, and to establish a milk 
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farm where there is no milk route. Bargain-counter 
farms are often the dearest in the end. 

The best regions are those in which the best farmers 
are living. The farmers have proved them to be the 
best. It is always an advantage to be in a prosperous 
region, not only because there are better social advan- 
tages but because buyers are attracted where the best 
and the most things are grown, and also because market- 
ing rates and facilities are likely to be superior. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

If you contemplate moving to the country, save enough 
money to pay half or more down on the farm and have 
at least five hundred dollars left for contingent and run- 
ning expenses. Many a good man fails at farming be- 
cause he has locked all his capital in the investment and 
then cannot hire help or buy fertilizer or spray his trees 
at the critical time. Many a crop of fruit has been lost 
because the grower had not sufficient means to give the 
land extra tillage in a dry time. Better be in debt for a 
part of the purchase price than to be handicapped for 
capital until the crops come in. 

Most men should begin small. They must learn how. 
Do not go into "fancy farming." At first, give more 
attention to the condition* of your soil and to the welfare 
of the crops and stock than to the buildings or fences. 
Handsome buildings are the result of good farming, not 
the cause of it. Go to the farmers for advice. If you 
are industrious, intellectually honest, and willing to learn, 
they will respect and help you. 

If you buy a small farm, — as most city men must — 
aim to produce things for a special trade. Do not tie to 
unusual thmgs Uke mushrooms and ginseng, but grow 
the articles that every market wants, — only grow them 
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better than most men do. Then adopt the advertiser's 
maxhn, '^If you have a good thing, push it." The nearer 
you are to the small city markets, the better will be your 
chances of securing a special customer. 

If your means are small, run your farm yourself. Do 
not trust to a manager or a "farmer." Remember that 
the farmer and his family are to be fed off the place. 
What they consume would go a long way toward support- 
ing you. If you are farming primarily for pleasure and 
recreation, you should have a manager. If you are 
farming for a living, you must work. Your work need 
not be tedious, however, if you think while you work. It 
need be no harder than shop-work, and not so dirty. 
You will have a warm dinner, without soot. You will 
lie on the grass after dinner and watch the swallows. 
When you are tired, you will stop under a tree and sleep. 

Never were there so many opportunities in farming as 
now. Neither economically nor socially is agriculture on 
the decline. It is only changing. Old methods are going 
out, and many farmers are going with them. Whether you 
will succeed or fail if you go to the country, no one knows. 
The fact that some succeed should make you hopeful. The 
fact that some fail should make you cautious. Remember 
that your compensation is in living as much as in money. 
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A HOME IN THE COUNTRY ^ . 

V 

By W. D. hoard ''.-•^^ 

IHE word "Home" is a most precious one t'o ., 
the soul of every person. In it start the v^^V y 
roots of our being, out of it are the issues of :^ 
life and fortune; to it we turn with "memory- 
dear" wherever fate takes us. It is the beginning of the 
state, the fashionmg place of manhood and womanhood 
and final citizenship. Where shall it be so as best to 
make all these good things possible? 

There is no place on earth Uke the country in which to 
build a home. Instinctively the hearts of parents in cities 
turn to the vision of a coimtry home in which to rear 
children. The universal heart of humanity longs for the 
place of the "vine and fig tree," where life and home shall 
find its true abiding place. As one gazes upon the wretch- 
edness of the cities, "great sores on the body poUtic," as 
Jefferson called them, the only cure for this overcrowded 
expression of poverty, crime, and discontent that presents 
itself to us is the coimtry. "Why do not these people go 
to the country? Why do they toil, slave, and suffer with 
no place to go to for rest but these wretched abodes of dirt 
and crime? Verily, a tent by the roadside, the contact 
of God's dirt, not man's dirt, would be as a palace to these 
thousands of wretched homes in cities." 
The same question necessarily presents itself even to 

* By courteous permission of the Author. 
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those in the city'* who are well removed from poverty, and 
the vision of ,U "tbme in the country as a solace for many of 
their ills T^Jirnot fade from their eyes. 

On thp.iu^ht of the six hundredth performance of Den- 
man TK^mpson's beautiful American drama, *'The Old 
Hopaestead," at Park Street Theater in New York, we 
saw the house filled to repletion with gray-haired men and 
woiiie'a who came there to solace their hearts with a vision 
;*o|;tne dear old home in the country. The toil, the drudg- 
- . , (sry, the privation of their early life in the country, to es- 
.' . /.'cape which they had come to the city when young, was as 
/ '• nothing beside the quaint little old house by the roadside, 
the open barn, and the great oxen with the towering load 
of hay, the blessed old well and its flowing bucket, and the 
smiUng fields. As we passed out with the emerging throng 
we heard expressions like these: "Was n't it sweet and 
dear?" "Oh, if we could only get back to the country 
once more," and the like. Now this mighty attendance, 
night after night, was but the deep and abiding longing in 
the hearts of these men and women for a home in the 
coimtry. 

Country life in the United States has but just awakened 
to a partial realization of its meaning. The light of sci- 
ence, of art, of invention is surrounding farm life with 
compensations to-day that the city can not offer. Great 
fortunes are not made here, nor are they desired, but com- 
fort, peace, abimdance of good food, health, and that free- 
dom that "passes all understanding" in cities, is the heri- 
tage of the country. Then, again, life on the farm is calUng 
for an amount of intellectual force, real brain action, that 
stamps it as one of the learned professions of the day. 

To be a thorough student of the soil and its needs; of 
plant life and the management of crops; of the breeding 
and care of animals, is an accomplishment of brain and 
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thought that may well challenge the ambition of the most 
learned. The man who thinks there is no place for the 
exercise of intellectual power on the farm is sadly mistaken. 
All that the country really needs is that it shall be studied 
and understood. It has splendid possibilities for the 
most perfect Ufe, the most invigorating, the freest and 
most inspiring. Its work is not drudgery when the sig- 
nificance and full meaning of that work is comprehended. 
It is the place of all places to rear children, for it endows 
them with a practical understanding of the realities of 
life that becomes invaluable in after life in any line of 
human effort ; and its rewards financially are surer, and as 
great in proportion to capital used, as in any of the other 
vocations. One fact stands out with peculiar significance 
— every village and small city is filled with retired farmers. 
No other calling furnishes an expression like this. 

We hear much of the old and much sought for home- 
made linen and cloths of all kinds where the fine thought 
and manual skill of woman was woven into the fabric 
with an honest purpose finer still. We long for the home- 
made bread and cookery of our old mothers. God bless 
them, whose knowledge of what constituted good food 
was past the finding out of any artisan of the bakeshop ! 

In all these and many more things we listen for the 
term ^^ homemade" with a longing that speaks well for 
our love of the simple, more wholesome life of the fireside, 
where father, mother, and children weave their mingled 
threads into one another's lives. 

But why do we not think more of some other things, 
the product of home influences? 

The world sadly needs and longs much for the home- 
made virtues of industry, thrift, honesty learned at the 
mother's knee, patience, and that steadfastness of pur- 
pose that "endureth to the end.'' 
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Ah, what a marvelous factory is home! Here it is 
that the fabric of civilization is most truly woven. We 
send om* children to the schools, but empty and barren 
of result will they prove unless the foundation for their 
work is created in the home. Amid all the prizes and 
premiimis that are offered for the emulation of man, all 
the insignias of honor that are hung up for his admiring 
gaze and stimulated effort, who ever heard of one being 
offered to the best home maker? Yet in the home, and 
not in the school, are fashioned the secret springs of nature 
and purpose that shall either bless or curse the world. 

Prisons, jails, and com-ts are often but sad commen- 
taries of what bad homes have done. In these places 
at last is gathered the product of their undoing, as truly 
^'homemade" as any other. 

Some day, we hope, will come to the hearts of men a 
truer appreciation of the all-powerful, all-important part 
that the home plays in the making of men and women. 




A CHAT WITH THE YOUNG FARMERS 

By I. p. ROBERTS 

the hurry and unrest of a new country few 
have time or inclmation to become familiar 
with plant and animal Ufe as seen m the field 
and wood, and fewer still have looked upon 
the surface of the earth as anything but a mass of dirt, the 
particles of which are to be avoided or removed whenever 
they offend the sight or mterfere with comfort. 

Fill a flowerpot with the soft, dark earth and mold from 
the border of the wood, and carry it to the student of en- 
tomology, and see if he can name one-half of the living 
forms of this Uttle kingdom of life; or hand it to the botan- 
ist, well tramed in the lower orders of plants, and see how 
many of the Uvmg forms which these few handfuls of dirt 
contain he can classify. Present this miniature farm to 
the chemist and the physicist, and let them puzzle over it. 
Call in the farmer, and ask him what plants will thrive 
best in it; or keep the soil warm and moist for a tune, and 
have the gardener say of the tiny plants that appear as by 
magic which are good and which are bad. Mark well 
what all these experts have said, and call in the orchardist 
to tell you how to change dead, lifeless, despised earth into 
fruit; ask the physiologist to explain how sodden earth is 
transformed into nerve and brain 

With this extended little field in view, choose the profes- 
sion of agriculture if you love rural pursuits, but compre- 
hend fully that in doing so you are entering upon the most 
diflScult of all pursuits : difficult in ordinary times, doubly 

^ From " The Fertility of the Land/' by kind permission of the Author. 
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so under the present conditions, which have come about so 
rapidly that they are ahnost incomprehensible. 

The American inherits from his European ancestors an 
mordinate desire for landed estates. In earUer days, 
many farmers acquired land by the square mile, and all 
secured more than they could farm well. The Federal 
Government sold land at nominal prices, gave it away, 
and indirectly forced it upon all comers, not even reserv- 
mg the hilly thnber lands which, if they had been reserved, 
would have tempered the climate and have been an ever- 
present source of wealth. The Homestead Act has not 
brought unmixed blessings. The whole course of our 
federal policy toward pubUc lands has tended to produce 
soil-robbers, not farmers. Transportation by steam 
power has made the products of vast inland areas salable, 
giving value to lands which were valueless, but the same 
power has also brought the products of Asia, Africa, and 
South America into competition in the markets of the 
world. 

From 1861 to 1865 vast numbers of men were trans- 
ferred from the producing to the consuming class, and the 
prices of farm products became abnormally high when 
measured by an inflated currency. These conditions could 
not fail to mislead and disappoint many when the popula- 
tion and the cmrency were restored to normal conditions. 
At the close of the Civil War, in addition to a vast influx of 
foreigners, there were added to the farming community 
many soldiers who, in the high prices, saw quick and 
large returns from the rich lands which had by this time 
been opened to settlers by the construction of extended 
systems of railway. During the third quarter of the 
century inventive genius so improved the appUances of 
agriculture as to quadruple the productive power of each 
farmer. 
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From 1870 to 1880 the percentage increase of new farms 
was 60.71 per cent, while the percentage of increase of 
population was 30.8 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 the 
increase was but 13.86 per cent, but the increase of popu- 
lation wafi 24.86 per cent. This shows that, for a time, the 
percentage of increase in farms vastly outran the percentage 
of increase in population. It also shows that the conditions 
prevailing before 1880 are being so rapidly reversed that 
the percentage of increase in population may outrun that of 
farms far enough to greatly improve the home markets of 
many farm products in the near future. Be this as it may, 
the farmer is wise who adjusts himself quickly to present 
conditions, so unlike those of his father. To do this, he 
must see clearly and think straight; he must have good 
executive ability, as well as training and practice in well- 
defined business methods. To see clearly, the eye must 
be trained to take in a multitude of objects quickly, to sort, 
compare, and photograph on the sensitive brain those 
which are worth preserving. To think straight, many 
scientific facts, or items of knowledge, arranged in order, 
must be acquired, and these can be secured only by long, 
painstaking effort. 

But to know is not enough; the ability to execute must 
be joined to knowledge, and executive skill is acquired in 
its highest form only by the dkection and management of 
large affairs. It can not be learned in the classroom or 
formulated in a text-book, and it is seldom learned by the 
farm boy because of want of opportunity; hence the lessons 
of the beginner are usually manifold, the tuition for the 
first term high, and the whole is paid for from his own 
resources, while yoimg teachers, professional and business 
men, get free tuition because they learn at the expense of 
their employers. What has been said of executive ability 
applies with nearly equal force to business abiUty, the lack 
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of which in city and in country is evidenced in the news- 
papers by the word *' assignment." 

To the clear eye, to the intellectual equipment, to execu- 
tive ability and trained business methods, must be added 
manual dexterity. Until recently the untold fertile areas, 
the favorable conditions, and the simple wants of the 
people have arrested in agriculture the operation of 
that great law — the survival of the fittest. It has been 
said that " anybody can farm." That was but is not true. 
From now on the struggle in farming will be such as it has 
been for some time in mercantile affairs. The unfitted in 
agriculture will have to yield for the same reason that 
many Uttle factories, located off the lines of transportation, 
furnished with inadequate power, machinery, and brains, 
have been abandoned. Many hillsides will be left to cover 
their nakedness with a new growth of hardy vegetation. 
It will thus be seen how well equipped the farmer should 
be, how fertile in brain, in imagination, and in resources; 
how full of wisdom, of enthusiasm, of faith; how quick to 
see, how prompt to execute, how patient to endure under 
difficulties, if the fertility of his land is to be transformed 
into abundant and perfect fruits and flowers. 

I am well acquainted with you all, the young farmers of 
America — though you are not acquainted with me, and 
being acquainted and older than you are, I can not for- 
bear entering into a Uttle familiar chat. I know your 
thoughts, your toils and sorrows and discouragements; 
your aspirations, hopes, and joys. I know, too, what fiber, 
endurance, and patience farm work gives to the boys who 
make the most of what an outdoor life with nature has to 
offer. I know how hot it is in August under the peak of 
the flat-roofed barn, how large the forkfuls are that the 
stalwart pitcher thrusts into the only hole where light and 
air can enter. I know how high the thistles grow, and 
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how far the rows of corn stretch out. I know, too, the 
freedom, fun, and work of the old farm that make one 
expand, enjoy, and grow, and leave no bitter memories. 
I know you well, my boy, — how green and brown you 
feel when you come to the noisy city, and how you would 
like to be free and cool again ! 

You have seen for the thousandth time the long, wavy 
line of smoke as the train goes swinging by, winding in 
and out among the hills. Then you have longed to drive 
that mighty iron horse, feed him on fire, and make him 
leap away in wild freedom. Or, perhaps you do not aspire 
so high, and would be content to run a street car. You 
have even admired the bright letters on the caps of the 
motormen, and you would exchange your freedom for the 
blue coats and shiny buttons. So intently have you 
longed to have some great corporation brand and number 
you, when the tasks at home were hard, that you have 
even planned to slip down those huge porch posts at night 
with your little bundle on a stick. But when night came 
you fell asleep, and the morning sun found you with 
thickened blood, temptation gone, and courage for another 
day. Love and inherited pluck saved you. You were 
not ready for the city; you lacked knowledge, seasoned 
fiber, and judgment. We never send colts to the city; 
they lose their heads and get *' stove up" by rapid pace 
and rough, hard streets. The city may need you later, 
but sidewalks are hot and hard, while the coimtry roads 
are soft and cool. 

All are greatly interested in you, my boy! We can not 
see how to get along without you, and yet no one cares 
very much where you were born, where you Uve, or how 
low you start, how high you cUmb, or what you do, as long 
as you do right and lead a useful life. The world cares 
how you work, and it is interested in the progress of civili- 
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zation. It asks that every one of you start from just 
where you are, without grumbling and with courage, and 
climb faithfully, honestly, and in harmony with Nature's 
modes of action, and the bars which guard the wealth of 
soil and the accumulation of man's toil will then fly back 
at your bidding. But wealth should be sought not for the 
pleasure of securing and possessing it, but as a means to 
higher ends. When rightly used, it relieves its possessor 
from a too severe struggle for mere existence, and gives 
time and opportunity for acquiring useful and pleasurable 
knowledge. Financial reserves and mental training are the 
two great stepping-stones by which mankmd may reach a 
higher plane of existence. On this higher plane the en- 
vironment is so broad and grand, the air so pure and 
thoughts so lofty, that all work, however menial, becomes 
inspiring, and study, however hard, is pleasant and en- 
nobling. 

So, my young farmers, — who should be the pride of the 
nation and the anchor which holds the thoughtless from 
drifting towards anarchy, — be honest with the soil and 
with yourselves. As you acquire health, fiber, purpose, 
and courage in mounting the first step, do not stop at the 
second or the third. Aim high, for it has been written: 
*'Aim at the sun, and you may not reach it; but your 
arrow will fly far higher than if aimed at an object on a 
level with yourself." 

In the hurry of this intensely utilitarian age, not only 
may health and life be curtailed, but the better and loftier 
sides of our nature are in danger of becoming dwarfed. 
While I may not stop to discuss the moral bearings of our 
profession, yet may I not ask my young reader to study 
what I have written in a broad and generous spirit, in order 
that the higher ends to be sought by study of the utilitarian 
side of the farmer's activities may be kept in mind! 




LEADERSHIP ON THE FARM 

By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 

lADERSHIP may appeal just as fully to 
young men who are looking forward to a 
career upon the farm as it does to those 
who have chosen any other calling; and I 
desire to emphasize the fact that there are on the farm 
ample opportunities for genuine and useful leadership. 
For many an ambitious boy, I am persuaded, leaves the 
farm very largely because he does not see there the oppor- 
tunity to develop his capacity for leadership. He may 
perhaps on the farm be able to earn as good a living as 
he will earn in the ministry, or in teaching, or possibly 
even in law or medicine. But he is impressed by the 
fact that these callings seem to hold out a chance to 
lead, to be in the van of progress, to develop one's powers, 
to command the attention of people to one's ideas and 
purposes. 

Some of the strongest leaders of the day, in all the 
professions and urban callings of life, have come from 
the ranks of the plowboys. Many of the men who are 
doing the work of saving America for the noblest things, 
are men recruited from the hill towns of New England 
or the prairies of the Middle West. It is a splendid 
tribute to the farm homes of America that they have 
sent out such a multitude of magnificent leaders of men. 
At the hearthstones of ten thousand farm homes to-day, 
from Maine to Texas, sit the lads who are to be among 
the orators, statesmen, preachers, judges, and captains 

of industry of the next generation. 
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We of course rejoice in this record of the American 
farm, but we can not avoid a feeling of regret that so 
many of the men who could have been leaders on the 
farm have chosen their work elsewhere. For we might as 
well face the fact that there has been, and perhaps is to- 
day, a lack of leaders on the farm. There are countless 
thousands of farmers who are intelligent and able, men of 
clear thought, men of deep convictions. Yet how often 
even such men are unable to hold their own with other 
men in conferences, debates, conventions! There are 
probably several causes for this dearth of leadership. I 
sometunes think that the business of farming itself, as it 
has been conducted, does not develop the powers of 
leadership. It does develop strong, self-reliant inde- 
pendent individuals. But I am not sure that it has 
tended to bring out the powers that put a man at the 
head of a company of his fellow men for some definite 
purpose. It might be nearer the truth to say that 
farming has developed a fair number of local com- 
munity leaders, but not enough men to represent the 
industry in the greater councils of civilization. Then, 
too, there is the strange fact that oftentimes farmers will 
not trust their own leaders, especially m politics. How 
often they seem to prefer the leadership of a lawyer or 
a business man to the leadership of one of their own nimi- 
ber! Is it a case of a prophet without honor in' his own 
country, or is it pure jealousy? But the fact remains 
that many young men are led by these conditions to 
seek their careers elsewhere than on the farm. 

Before dwelling with any detail upon these new oppor- 
timities which lie at your feet, I want to direct your 
attention definitely and squarely to the supreme reason 
for the need of leadership on the farm. We are apt to 
think of the farm problem as a question of raising more 
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produce. The Secretary of Agriculture is reported to 
have said that in 1910 the production per acre will be 
twice as great as it was in 1900. Our ''com specials" 
and "potato specials'' seek to preach the gospel of 
greater crops. Now all this is well. You must have 
this foundation of business success. But my fear is that 
in your eagerness for more land, for greater crops, for 
prize-winning live stock, you may lose sight of the real 
farm question. This real farm question is not merely 
one of bigger crops; it is not merely one of better busi- 
ness methods; it goes down far deeper than that. 

The farm question is the question that asks. What 
about the people who farm? The man behind the plow 
— not the plow, not the team, not the furrow, but the 
man — is the chief factor. What sort of people are we 
to have upon our farms? What is to be their condition? 
Are they to be owners of the land they till or tenants on 
vast estates? Are they to be an intelligent, educated, 
independent people, or are they to become peasants — a 
caste of hard-working, honest, but dull and uncompro- 
mising men with the hoe? Are the American farmers to 
keep pace with American civiUzation, with all that it 
implies of opportimity for social privilege, political 
intelligence, educational endeavor, moral stamina? Or 
are they to lag behind until hopelessly lost in the 
distance, with some future Goldsmith to bewail their 
decadence? 

Do you say that these are idle questions? that your 
business is to succeed in farming? that you can not 
reform the world? that you will have all you can do 
"to[]look out for Number One '' ? 

If you say this you have not the qualifications for 
leadership needed to-day upon our farms. Men will say 
these things to you, but if you heed you are lost. For I 
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tell you that these questions must be answered. They 
are far-reaching questions. They are vital problems. 
And they will not be answered by college professors, or 
by politicians, or even by statesmen. They will be 
answered ultimately by the farmers themselves and 
answered practically by the kmd of leadership which 
the farmers permit themselves to have. I can not state 
too strongly my belief that the greatest need of the farm 
to-day is the need of men who are themselves successful 
tillers of the soil, but who are also leaders in helping to 
solve this great question of the future status of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Now if this need of leadership on the farm does not 
appeal to you, we might as well stop this discussion right 
here. If you do not catch a vision of opportunities 
stretching out before you, limitless as is our own Western 
prairie, then further words will be wasted. But I believe 
that you are aware of this opportunity. So I venture to 
discuss rather briefly some of the special lines of leader- 
ship that open out before you. 

I think of four ways in which this leadership may show 
itself, and the first is in good farming. There is no 
question but the fundamental need of American agri- 
culture to-day is better farming. We have practiced 
altogether too much a mere skimming of the soil. We 
have depended on native soil fertility; but nature is not 
inexhaustible. For the future we must rely on the brain 
of man to devise methods of preserving or restoring soil 
fertility. We are only beginning to learn to farm scien- 
tifically, and you young men who have had the oppor- 
tunities of the agricultural school have a chance for 
leadership in this campaign for better farming. You 
have the opportunity to become the best farmer in your 
neighborhood, — not necessarily the wealthiest, but the 
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best. This is your first opportunity. This is your fiirst 
chance for leadership. 

But I hope that you are thinking not merely of the 
personal success that an agricultural education is going 
to give you, but also of the opportunity it affords you to 
show the advantages of training, to demonstrate new 
methods, to be of assistance to your neighborhood in 
raising the quality of its farming and increasing the 
success of your neighbors. You ought to be ambitious, 
therefore, not only to make your own farm the best farm 
in the neighborhood, but to make your neighborhood the 
best farming neighborhood in the state. If you do the 
first thing only, you will do well, but if you help accom- 
plish both results,. you will be a true leader. 

Then there is the future. No man liveth to himself. 
No generation of men has the right to live to itself. 
Posterity has valid claims upon us. We have no right 
to transmit to our children frail bodies, weakened wills, 
or depraved morals. No more have we the right to 
transmit to our successors a depleted soil, a decadent 
agriculture. 

The second opportunity for leadership to the young 
man on the farm comes in the Une of education. 
One does not need to be an expert to understand that 
the question of nu-al education is fundamental not only 
to better farming but to rural progress generally. Our 
whole American civilization rests on a basis of education. 
The school is the greatest glory of American life. Con- 
sequently the development of the nu-al school with the 
education of the rural people looms up as a problem vital 
not only to the class of the farmers themselves, but also 
to our American life. The rural school must be as good 
a school as any other. The farm boy and girl must have 
as good opportunities as any other boys and girls have. 
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Now this problem of the rural school is not for school- 
men only. It is not merely a question that concerns the 
teacher, or the superintendent of schools, or the state 
superintendent, or the agricultural college, but it con- 
cerns chiefly the men and women who live upon the 
farm. It is a question that confronts every rural citizen. 

You may live in a community where possibly the 
school is inferior. You may have a school that has a 
poor equipment, that hires a poorly paid teacher. You 
may discover that many patrons of the schools, perhaps 
men who have large families of children to be schooled, 
take more interest in training their colts than they do 
in the education of their children, who are more ready to 
pay goodly wages to the foreman who can develop a 
prime steer than they are to the teacher who, for eight or 
ten years, is the leader and trainer and developer of the 
minds and souls of their boys and 'girls. You will find 
men who are willing to build a beautiful bam, willing, 
also, to send their children to a schoolhouse that is 
merely a square box, unadorned, ugly, repellent. Here 
is your chance. Study the school question. Make sure 
of your ground. But stand like a rock against economy 
that is parsimony. Preach the need of the best school. 
Do not expect complete reforms at once. Work hand in 
glove with your teacher and county commissioner of 
schools. Do not take up with all their fads, but join 
with them in every progressive step. Lead the com- 
munity, do not drive it. Persuade the taxpayers of the 
practicability of progress. Nay, show them their duty 
to the boys and girls. 

You know also of the great work to be accomplished 
through farmers' institutes, traveling libraries, per- 
manent libraries, farm papers, courses of lectures, county 
fairs, the agricultural college, agricultural schools, coop- 
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erative experiments, and a score of other agencies that 
help to enlighten and educate the old and young of the 
rural community. But you know also how many farm- 
ers still decry "book farming/' how many take no farm 
papers, or at least very poor ones; how many will not 
attend the institute, how few are familiar with the liter- 
ature of their business. 

I know of no better opportimity for leadership than 
right here, in your own place. Does your neighborhood 
need a farmers' institute? See that it has one. Help 
get up a good program. Help in arousing enthusiasm 
about it. See that your neighbors attend as well as 
yourself. Take some part in the discussions. Ask ques- 
tions. Show that you are interested. Do all that you 
can to create a good atmosphere in the meeting. Talk 
about it when it is over. Plan for a better one next year. 

Does your neighborhood lack a good Ubrary? Start 
a movement for one. See that good books are chosen. 
Get the teachers and ministers interested. Read your- 
self. Interest others in reading. Keep up the reading 
habit, encourage that habit among others. Take the 
best farm papers. Quote from them. Work for a better 
grade of agricultural fairs. Stand for clean fairs. In- 
sist that whisky and evil side shows shall be banished 
from them. Minimize the spectacular. Magnify the 
intrinsic, the educative features. You can also help 
mightily in arousing interest in the agricultural work of 
your State University. You can induce other young men 
to attend. You can prove by your own added skill and 
knowledge and enthusiasm that your agricultural edu- 
cation is worth while. Be an experimenter yourself. 
Help your neighbors to understand the significant bulle- 
tins from the experiment station. These are some ways 
by which you can foster agricultural education. 
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Here, then, is a magnificent chance for leadership. 
You ought to be appreciative of the need of education. 
You are in a position to understand its value. And you 
are, to a certain degree, trained for leadership in the 
movement which attempts to enlarge its sphere. It is 
your privilege therefore to stand as a leader in every 
movement for the upbuilding of the rural school and 
for the development of all the means of agricultural 
education. 

Another opportunity for leadership is m politics. 
I know that here I tread on dangerous ground. I know 
full well, too, that some of our keenest poUticians come 
from the ranks of our farmers. But I am persuaded, 
nevertheless, that we do not have among the farmers a 
large enough number of strong leaders who publicly 
represent the real needs of the farming class. I suppose 
that in most of our agricultural states you will find a 
large number of farmers in the legislature. These, 
however, are not always the best farmers, nor do they 
always most fully represent the wishes of the farmers. 
Sometimes they lay aside the interest of their class as 
soon as they reach the legislature and simply chime in 
with the general political drift of things; sometimes they 
are bigoted and fanatical class leaders who bring dis- 
credit on farmers because of their lack of breadth, and 
who attempt to array farmers against every other class. 

In Congress it is rare now to see a farmer, and the 
spokesman of farmers at Washington on the floor of 
either House is usually, although not always, a man of 
some other occupation than fanning. Now I do not 
believe in class distinctions. I do not believe in a farm- 
ers' party. I do not beUeve that it is necessary that 
half of our Congress should be farmers simply because 
half of our people are farmers. But I ask this question 
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in all seriousness: Should not the greatest single indus- 
try in the United States have at least a few strong men 
in Congress? Should it not have some spokesman on 
the floor who speaks from experience behind the plow 
handle, who knows the farm problems from the furrow 
up? 

It is the farmers' own fault if they do not have these 
representatives. I think you will find that the ma- 
jority of Congressional districts m the United States are 
rural, and certainly in most Congressional districts the 
farmers hold the balance of power. Now let me ask, at 
this pomt, a searching question. And I ask it not as an 
outside critic of the farmers, but as one who is to the 
manner bom. My own ancestors were farmers, and I 
was bom and bred on the farm, and all my interests are 
with the farming class. But I ask you this question, 
Have the farmers men whom they can send to Congress 
who will ''measure up"? Yes, they do have such men, 
but they have not enough of them. One of the best 
governors Michigan ever had was a ''Simon-pure" 
farmer, and I have no doubt that other states have had 
similar experience. Nevertheless, I believe that there is 
a great need for this kind of leadership. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that I think going to 
Congress is the most wonderful achievement that a man 
can hope for. I would not set before you young men 
election to Congress as the one ideal of leadership. The 
need of leadership in politics is just as apparent in the 
town meetings, on the board of supervisors, in the leg- 
islatiure. In every community, in every county, in every 
state, there is need of better government and more pro- 
gressive ideas. There is need everywhere of men who 
will look after the real interests of the rural people, and 
this is your opportunity. But I plead for frank recog- 
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nition of this lack of strong political leadership and I call 
for men to man the guns. 

There is another phase of this question that ought not 
to be passed by. Our farmers are not only farmers but 
American citizens. They are therefore interested not 
alone in the welfare of their industry, but in the welfare 
of their country as a whole. No class of citizens is more 
patriotic than farmers, no class more desirous of a "square 
deal" for all. But there is always the danger, in a great 
country like ours, that a class, especially a class isolated 
somewhat as farmers are, may lose vital touch with the 
general problems of the day. 

I do not much fear that our farmers will be found 
derelict in their duties as citizens of the United States, 
but there is danger enough to warrant the suggestion 
that you may find ample opportunity for leadership in 
the discussion of and action on the great public ques- 
tions of the day. And how these questions keep forcing 
themselves upon us! How iiitricate some of them are! 
They will test every beam of the ship of state. The 
issues of our national life are ultimately decided by the 
great conamon people — and half our common people are 
farmers. 

The responsibility, then, not only for better farming, 
not only for rural prosperity, but for the contmued de- 
velopment of American civilization, rests finally, in 
large part, upon the American farmer. Are you men, 
leaders of farm Ufe, going to understand these great 
movements, and are you going to aid in bringing about 
the right outcome to the ever new and pressing prob- 
lems that confront us? 

There still remains another great field for leadership. 
Not only is there the leadership for better farming, for 
better education, for better government, but there is a 
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need for leadership for general progress in the rural 
COMMUNITY. Take, for instance, the question of the 
farmers' organization. I believe that the farm problem 
is not likely to be fully solved until the farmers learn 
to unite themselves in strong, conservative, permanent 
organizations. These are of the utmost importance to 
the individual farmer, in order that he may find a 
chance to develop himself as a man, as a speaker, as 
a social being. It is necessary for the community to 
have a forum where there can be discussed questions 
of common interest to the people of the community, 
not only as farmers, but as citizens. I believe that 
the farmers' organization is necessary in order that 
the farming class as a whole shall be trained to work 
together, to develop their class interests, to make their 
class power felt in the great movements of the day. 
Personally, I believe that the Grange, when fully imder- 
stood and when made to do its true work, is one of the 
most splendid organizations ever instituted. I hope to 
see the day when the Grange will be a power in every 
state of this nation. For the Grange, or some other 
organization of a similar type, is in the long run indis- 
pensable to the farmers' welfare. And you can do noth- 
ing better than to study this question and to assist in 
the formation and permanent maintenance of adequate 
farmers' organizations. 

There are other needs of the rural community: for 
better roads, for more telephones, for a more serious 
effort to adorn the farm homes, within and without, to 
beautify the roadsides, the schoolhouses and the school 
grounds, and the churches. Farmers pay too little 
attention to these matters. They are too often con- 
tented to live as their fathers lived with respect to these 
finer things of life. One of the chief criticisms upon 
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farm life is that it is barren.. This criticism may be too 
sweeping, but is there not great truth in it? What do you 
propose to do to bring about a better order? Surely the 
surroundings of the farmer ought to be ideal. He has 
Nature for his perpetual guest. She is kind to him, for 
she furnishes the feast. Let us then have more beauty 
in farm life. Let us teach men to love the sunrise, to 
exult in the smell of the clover bloom, to feel the exhila- 
ration of contact with the soil, to be contented when the 
sun goes down in glory beyond the purple hills. Let us 
choose our furniture and our pictures and build our 
houses for beauty and not for show nor for mere utility. 
Make tree and flower and shrub mmister to the joy of 
living. Be friends with God's out-of-doors. 

May I mention also the religious needs of the com- 
munity, the Sunday school and the church? Perhaps 
some of you feel that this is a question which should be 
left to the Simday-school superintendents and the preach- 
ers. But we need a multitude of laymen in the country 
who will give thek time and then- money and then- 
efforts to the work of upbuilding the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the community. In this rushing age, with its 
emphasis upon money-making, even farmers are apt to 
go with the tide. Shall we condemn the trusts and the 
magnates and the bankers, and permit ourselves to 
enter the greed race for the added dollar; to foster the 
pride of wealth gamed, and to grow unmmdful of the 
higher needs of the neighborhood? You can not have a 
permanent prosperity of the rural commimity if you 
neglect the social and religious aspects of farm life. 
The problem of the country church is of the greatest 
significance to you and to your neighbors and to the 
commonwealth. Are you men going out to your farms 
prepared to lend a hand? 




THE COMING BOY ON THE FARM^ 

By W. M. hays 

^ELL may the farm boy of to-day be grateful! 
The opportunities that are his, the obstacles 
he must overcome, are vastly different from 
those his grandfather had to face. The 
advantage is wholly his. And the farm boy of the future 
will have even more opportunities and advantages to be 
thankful for. His position in life will be well-nigh ideal. 

Eighty years ago the young farmer could enter public 
lands. To-day those free lands, improved and increased 
in value, are a splendid heritage to our farm youth. 

Against the virgin fertiUty of the new lands of the pio- 
neer, which required neither science nor great skill to make 
them yield abundantly, the boy of to-day has at hand the 
accumulated knowledge of two generations of bright farm- 
ers and of the agricultural institutions for education and 
research established for his benefit. There is now a fiercer 
competition, requiring wider knowledge and greater skill, 
but improved machinery has made the physical work 
less of a strain. In fewer hours farmers can earn the time 
and means to secure the necessary technical education to 
meet modem conditions of farm production and farm life. 

In those early days the chances for the boy with no cap- 
ital were better; now there are many boys who have capital. 
Then property was increasing in value more rapidly; now 
the world's markets make easier the production of yearly 

^ By permission of " The Youth's Companion " and Ginn and Company. 
Copyright, 1907. 
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incomes. Then Uving was cheaper but less enjoyable; 
now the comforts of modern life are available to very large 
munbers. Then the farmer could look forward only to a 
Ufeof isolation; nowmodem transportation, cheap printing, 
rural delivery of mails, and the rural telephone, have put 
the farm in close tolich with neighbors and the town. The 
grandfather's business seemed Uttle more than manual 
labor; the boy of to-day is able to prepare for farming 
as a technical profession. 

The coming farm girl, too, has more to look forward to 
than had her grandmother. She need not travel hundreds 
of miles in a moving wagon to Uve in a log house or a 
prairie shack. She is not compelled to depend upon the 
small sum of money that comes from loads of grain or 
meat hauled long distances in order to replenish the ward- 
robe of her family or to supply to her limited larder a 
variety of food. 

The railroad and the near-by town have provided 
markets for the grain, meats, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, so that there is a regular family income. Ex- 
cellent markets are within reach, where she can purchase 
every modem article of necessity or comfort as rapidly 
as hnproving fortunes wiU permit. 

She is no longer isolated; with public and traveling 
Ubraries, with daily papers and periodicals coming to the 
door, with the telephone, fairly good roads, improved 
nu-al schools and country churches, and living, too, in the 
midst of well-appointed neighboring homes, she is in an 
ideal position to bring up her family. 

The farm boy's mother of to-day would not have either 
her daughters or her sons return to the time before rail- 
ways, when sewing machines and hot-water kitchen tanks 
were unknown, and when the cooperative dairy had not 
relieved the housewife of the arduous dairy work. 
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The coming farm boys, with the use of nearly twenty- 
five billion dollars' worth of agricultural property, produc- 
ing annually six bUUon dollars' wor£h of products, are in a 
very advantageous position. They have the farms aheady 
well developed, with trees and stones removed, lands 
drained, fences and buildings erected, groves and ornamen- 
tal trees planted, and with splendid equipments of machin- 
ery, live stock, seeds, and working material. They have a 
start at pubhc roads, and an excellent system of electric 
and steam railway and water transportation, leading to 
markets at home and abroad. 

The spirit of organization for cooperative work in farm- 
ing is laying strong hold on the farmers of this country, and 
the farm boy of the future will work along plans of coopera- 
tion similar to those which give the Danish farmers a 
great advantage in producing eggs and bacon, and in selling 
them at a premium in England. 

The principles which have made so successful the cooper- 
ative dairies of Minnesota and the cooperative grain 
elevators of Kansas will be well known to the farm boy of 
the future. He will have experience in helping to govern 
nu*al fire-insurance companies and banks suited to the 
small farmer's needs. 

The methods which led the citrus-growers of California 
to produce such briUiant results will be copied by the 
farmer, so that his grain, his meats, his fruits, his tobacco, 
and his cotton will be marketed through cooperative organ- 
ization. He will cooperate with his government, and, 
through agencies of international association, with the 
farmers of all the world in gathering statistical information 
concerning the entire acreage, conditions, and total prod- 
uct of each commercial crop, that his own prices may be 
adjusted strictly to supply and demand. 

He will be the chief factor in bringing about reciprocal 
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relations which will give stability to markets, and will 
cause his products to pay only their just share of taxes 
gathered on international trade. He and the specialists 
employed to work for him will travel through every coun- 
try of the world, and bring to our own country whatever 
there is new in fact, in theory, and in practice, as well as 
new plants, new animals, and new machinery that other 
bright peoples develop. 

He will continue, by his patronage of new inventions, to 
develop farm machinery, that his work may be more easily 
and better done. He will assist in developing a system of 
rural architecture, and will aid in the world movement to 
work out systems of farm management for every agricul- 
tural region, and to readjust the system when changes in 
market and other conditions occur. He will study his 
soils, thek drainage, fertilization, and preparation, and the 
planting, cultivation, harvesting, and marketing of crops, 
as he never did before. 

He will be an effective and profit-sharing part of the ris- 
ing movement to develop plants and animals by scientific 
breedmg. He will be a liberal purchaser of pure-bred 
seeds and animals, thus encouraging breeders to create 
better varieties and breeds as he has encouraged the in- 
vention of machinery. 

There will be no lack of members of cooperative associa- 
tions to unprove cereal, forage, fruit, sugar, fiber, forest, 
and other plants; and the farm boy of to-morrow will see 
to it that there are ample public funds set aside for working 
out the facts and laws of heredity and practical breeding, 
and for cooperation with the growers in the breeding and 
introduction of new and improved varieties suited to every 
environment of climate, soil, and farm condition and to 
every market demand. He will find ways of cooperation, 
possibly with aid of public funds, to undertake the scien- 
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tific breeding of animals on a scale commensurate with the 
task, by that means adding twenty-five per cent or more to 
the net income from our domestic animals. He will not 
be content with merely improving existing breeds, but 
will create new hybrid breeds. He will compound into 
one the excellences of several breeds, and will adapt old 
breeds to new environments and new uses. 

He will bring into use wild food and fur animals now 
becoming extinct; and in forest reserves, on islands and 
elsewhere, he will produce them in half-domestication. 
He will nurture game birds; and the improvement and 
growing of fish, oysters, and other water animals will be 
done scientifically. 

The wealth acciunulating in cities is as never before 
ready to pour out to the farmer in remunerative prices 
for standard and choice products. The nonagricultural 
classes not only furnish a wonderful market for farm prod- 
ucts, but they are yearly adding to the supply of things 
the farmers need to make farming easier and country living 
more enjoyable. 

The one thing country people lack is close association 
with one another — that education which comes from 
constantly touching elbows in all the affairs of life. 
Knowledge of this fact led Congress to institute a sys- 
tem of country life education. 

The first step was taken in 1862 by providing each state 
with means for establishing an agricultural college. Fed- 
eral lands were donated for an endowment for current 
expenses, and every state and territory gladly accepted 
the gift and met the requirements by providing lands and 
buildings. A third of a century was required to place 
these colleges on a successful basis, but in the past decade 
they have been doing a grand work. 

Every year since they were started the complexity of the 
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problem of scientific agriculture has become more evident. 
Congress saw the great wisdom of the original enactment 
establishing agricultural colleges and the need of further 
upbuilding; and in 1887 a new grant was made. This time 
the endowment was in cash, each state being given fifteen 
thousand dollars with which to establish a research branch 
of its agricultural college. 

The state experiment stations, aided by the ever-growing 
national Department of Agriculture and by private inves- 
tigation and enterprise, are bmlding up a wonderful Utera- 
ture of scientific and practical agriculture. Congress and 
the people have steadily increased their faith in agricul- 
tural colleges, and in 1890 a third federal grant was made. 
This also was m cash, and, like the first grant, was for 
educational work; and now each state agricultural college 
is given yearly twenty-five thousand dollars additional 
with which to pay teachers and to purchase suppUes. 

The states have continued to enlarge their agricultural 
college farms, to erect buildings, to enlarge the current- 
expense fund, and otherwise to equip these institutions 
with funds supplied from the treasuries of the respective 
states. 

The national government provides annually about ten 
million dollars, and the states, including the cost of equip- 
ment, half as much more for research and education in 
agriculture. This fifteen miUion dollars comes back to 
the nation may times over in better crops, in more animal 
products, in a saving of labor and expense of production, 
in better country living, and in a better rural citizenship 
— and in cheaper food and clothing for city as well as for 
country. 

A most wonderful inheritance for the coming farm boy 
has already been laid up by these colleges and institutions 
for research. Year by year they add new truths, they 
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develop for him better plants, they make possible animals 
which will produce for him more wealth, they make farm- 
ing more and more a deUghtful and profitable business. 
They have produced a body of thought and a corps of 
teachers which made possible a system of agricultural 
high schools that can reach a much larger number of farm 
boys and girls than can attend agricultural colleges. 

And the agricultural high schools, in their turn, can pro- 
duce the necessary large munber of teachers so that elemen- 
tary agriculture may be introduced into the rural schools, 
where all the boys and girls from farms may be taught to 
imderstand nature and the advantages and opportunities 
of their environment. 

Will the farm boy of to-day be content with the wealth 
of lands, groves, buildings, machmery, and Uve stock his 
father bequeaths him? Or will he come into this goodly 
inheritance which awaits his own energies with a will to 
continue mcreasing the speed of progress? WiU he add to 
his wealth the knowledge which the nation and the states 
are providing for him? Will he labor with the sustained 
energy of the pioneers, and from his vantage point make as 
substantial an advance in his generation as did they in 
theirs? 

Henceforth farming will have its full recognition as a 
business requirmg intelligence, training, and busmess skill. 

In Germany extended data from the accounts kept on 
many large estates have shown that the percentage of 
profits realized by the owners depends very much upon 
the manager. The various farms are valued according to 
their producing power. The income from the more than 
two himdred estates averages about three per cent, rang- 
ing from twelve per cent down to a loss of two or three 
per cent. 

A study of the profits from American farms shows that 
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the farmer's mind and habits and his ability as a farm 
manager are the largest factors in his success. To succeed, 
he must have not only a good plan for managing the farm, 
but he must have executive powers. Schools can give a 
man much knowledge, not a little training, and often a 
better point of view; and when coupled with native execu- 
tive ability — the quality of making things come out right 
— the highest success is secured. 

Self-made men gain a kind of education, too, often not 
found inside of school walls. The olden times schooled 
men to succeed with little help. With greater help the 
boy of to-day is under obligation to attain greater success 
than his grandfather did. Boys who receive education 
supplied free by the state or by private benefactions owe a 
debt with interest to society. 

Farm girls who have received training in home making 
become leaders in the home neighborhood by developing 
homes which, in their simple strength and comfort, serve 
as models for other homes. The farm home is a peculiarly 
valuable national asset. Sixty-five per cent of oiu* farms 
are managed by their owners, while only thirty-six per 
cent of city people own their homes. 

Ownership of the home develops stability of character 
and increases the sense of responsibility; and the love of 
home is a splendid basis for patriotism. 

Ancestral associations resulting from the occupancy of 
one house by one family for generations have a cumulative 
value. The multiplication of hotels, tenement^, apart- 
ment houses and rented buildings which serve as tempo- 
rary abodes of the ever-moving city population, makes it of 
increased national importance that we have a large class 
of homes owned by the occupants. The permanent family 
interest, rather than the needs, comforts, and pleasures of 
the hour, is of paramount racial importance. 
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The future farm boy will be a large factor in a clean, 
strong civic Ufe. He will remain long enough in the con- 
solidated school and in the agricultural high school, where, 
with organization, cooperation, and work in deliberative 
assemblies, he will be taught by actual practice the ele- 
ments of public work and cooperative management. He 
will have, with his technical education, a broad training, 
fitting him for citizenship ; and his sister will go to these 
schools with him. 

Country life now lacks organization. With cooperative 
organization will come experience in leadership as well as 
service in the ranks. The Grange, the cooperative cream- 
ery, the cooperative elevator, the organization for cooper- 
ative marketing of fruits, the better organized country 
church, the literary society in the consolidated rural school, 
and the ever-increasing nimiber of technical societies re- 
lating to agriculture, with the enlarged activities of farmers 
in political and general organizations, will all help to 
develop efficient civic citizenship and leaders who can 
hold their own with the practiced managers from the 
centers of population. 

But of greatest importance is the development of the 
future farm boy's home. The future farm girl is rising 
to her opportunities. With the substantial basis of our 
present farm-home equipment to build upon, and with a 
system of education in home economics and the enlarged 
income the future farmer will supply, what an opportunity 
the farm girl is to have! What a home she can build up! 

The farm boys lack mainly a knowledge of the manners 
of people when dealing with one another. The city boy's 
lack is of a knowledge of real things, of how nature operates, 
of how to do things. Congressman H. C. Adams is quoted 
as saying : " If any young fellow asks my advice about mak- 
ing farming a business, I ask him, 'Are you man enough? 
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If not, don't do it, but go and be a lawyer or a doctor or a 
preacher or something of that sort.'" 

When a consolidated farm school is perfected, with 
teams hauling the children to the doors, with a teacher of 
agriculture and a teacher of home economics to cooperate 
with the parents, the conditions for child development will 
be well-nigh ideal. 

Then the home duties of the boys and girls can often be 
coordinated with the current school studies in nature, in 
agriculture, and in home economics. Once the country 
has a generation educated under such a system, it will be 
better able to aid the teachers in organizing the coopera- 
tion between the formal school and the real Ufe school at 
home. 

The great work of our farm mothers will be of even 
greater national importance than heretofore. How can 
we invent more devices to help them? 

Although the inspiration of possible fame and great for- 
tune in the city will continue to have an influence for good 
among farm boys, the average condition of those who go 
into city life is not so favorable as that of those on the 
farm. In estimating the average, the many unfortunates 
must be taken with the few who are conspicuously success- 
ful. The farm boy will do well to avoid being among that 
class of city people who are not well oflf. 

The future farmer will learn to take his vacation in win- 
ter in the city, and the cities will prepare for him; while 
the city man will annually enjoy the prepared hospitaUty 
of the country in summer. 

But the greatest heritage of the coming farm boy is the 
spirit of achievement which the recent past brings to him. 
The atmosphere is full of progress, yet the world has a 
level head, and only gives up the old for the new when the 
innovation proves itself worthy. The spirit which leads to 
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attending technical schools, to keeping abreast, through 
reading, with all that is new; to visiting places where better 
things and processes are to be seen; to cooperative effort 
where union gives greater strength and personal advan- 
tage; to public service that all may share the knowledge of 
each — the spirit of progress — is widespread. 

And, withal, the farm boy of the future will be true to 
the bkthright won for Mm by the toil and blood of his 
fathers. He will not neglect home or society or church 
or political improvement. He will be the steady, conserva- 
tive, industrious balance wheel of our country's political 
machinery. 




THE AVERAGE MAN^ 

By JOSEPH E. WING 

A CHARACTER SKETCH 

|HOMAS JONES was in no way a remark- 
able boy. He was slender, long-legged, 
brown, carrying in his face the ruddy tints 
of health left there by the sun and wind of 
the great outdoors. There was a merry twinkle to his 
eye, a sweet and gentle curve to his sensitive mouth. 
He was a friendly soul and had many various comrades 
— schoolfellows, harvest hands, threshermen, neighbors' 
sons. Every one liked the boy, he was so gentle, 
so impulsive, so winnmg. He had his two hunting 
dogs and three or four guns. His thrifty father com- 
plained bitterly when Tom spent for a newer gun every 
cent of the money he had earned by cutting com and all 
his older and more sedate brothers and sisters frowned 
because he loved so to hunt, trap, and fish, so often left 
the outside door open, came in the house with muddy 
shoes, forgot to fill the wood box, and would often leave 
tasks undone to slip afield with dog and gun, coming 
home late, covered with burrs (which he scraped oflf 
in the kitchen with his himting knife), with a bird or 
two or a rabbit in his pocket, ready repentance for the 
work undone and a ravenous appetite for whatever had 
been kept warm for him in the kitchen oven. The 
mother seldom chided, and never forgot. The sisters 
repined when Tom forgot to wash the buggy, piunp 
water for the bathroom, split wood for the kitchen stove, 

* From " The Breeder's Gazette." By permission of the Author and the 
Sanders Publishing Company. Copyright, 1909. 
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feed the calves, milk the cow, curry the drivmg mare, 
mow the lawn, shut the yard gate, hoe in the garden, 
clean his father's boots, or when he whistled shrilly in 
the house or let his hunting dogs in to make tracks on 
the smoothly polished floors. 

You see, do you not, that Tom Jones was just an aver- 
age boy? 

He saw no use in studying Latin and Greek. The 
calls of the birds, the whistle of the woodchuck, the honk 
of the wild goose — these seemed to him more real 
matters and better worth knowing. There were many 
things that he would have loved to know, but he did 
not see that any of these were taught in schools. He 
would have been glad to learn how the wild goose knew 
what weather was coming; how it knew that there were 
great silent, lonely lakes in the Far North, where it 
might lay its eggs and raise its young undisturbed. He 
would have been glad to know how the mother quail 
taught her young ones how to hide in the grass by her 
one sharp-called command; how the turtledove was 
aware that he had changed her eggs and substituted 
pigeons' eggs instead; what his dog thought of when 
he stood with his head resting on the boy's knee, looking 
up longingly into his yoimg master's face. All these 
things were worth knowing. In schools they made you 
conjugate verbs and write stupid essays about things 
for which you cared nothing. 

He would have liked to know why the old cow hides 
her calf in the tall weeds when it is new bom, and how 
the Uttle thing understands and remains hidden till she 
comes again; how the wild grape found its way to the 
tall tree top; how the com, late planted, knew that frost 
was coming and made haste to ear; how the clover seed, 
deep-buried, lay patiently sleeping till its time came to 
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be raised to the surface again. These thmgs seemed 
worth while, but so far as he knew no one in the world 
had written a book to explain them. 

He was not unhappy, this Tom. He was dimly aware 
that he made his sisters unhappy, and sometimes his 
father. It filled him with a vague disquiet. He would 
have preferred that they had known what was worth 
while in life, as he knew it. He felt vaguely that he was 
remiss, but could not see how to be anything else than 
what he was. So he tried to put their reproofs and re- 
proaches out of his mind as well as he could and to Uve 
his own life. It simply made him the more reserved, 
the more lonely, threw him the more on his own resources. 
Had he but known it, all the things that most inter- 
ested him were taught in books, in schools; there was a 
world of deUght for him there, exploring in the reahns 
of soils and plants, in bird and animal life. He would 
have made a fine student in his agricultural college, had 
he but known it, but no one told him this, and he lived 
his own Ufe, studying these things as best he could at 
first hand, guessing shrewdly at the answers to the prob- 
lems, and guessmg in the mam very well. 

Only the mother knew and understood the boy. How 
could she imderstand, she who had never in her life 
tasted the joy of tramping through tall, wet grass after 
wild ducks in November — this mother who had never 
in her life spared herself or snatched a joy at the price 
of leaving a duty undone? God knows how the mother 
knew. It is because He knows all things by being all 
things, and it is the God-spirit in the world that per- 
vades motherhood chiefly. You see it in the wild mothers 
— the quail, the wild deer, all wild things. They know. 
It is a part of that Divine intelUgence that pervades the 
world. It can no more be explained than God can be 
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explained. Among all uncertainties of the world, set 
this down as certain: fathers are shortsighted, fool- 
ish, unwise; they do not usually understand their boys. 
Mothers know. 

Who could understand a boy who did not at all under- 
stand himself? There would be times when the house 
would be filled with gay young company, and instead of 
putting on his best raiment and joining them, Tom would 
shp out at the kitchen door, whistle his dog to him, and 
spend the long Sunday afternoon tramping through the 
woods or across the meadows by the riverside, or he 
would sit long on some fallen tree, watching the autumn 
leaves fall, one by one, not thinking, not unhappy exactly, 
yet filled with strange yearnings, longing for something, 
he knew not what. There was an empty place in his 
soul. He longed to fill it and he knew not how. That 
was the time when the lad should have belonged to a 
football team, or been with a company of explorers or 
mountain climbers. Love would have helped, but love 
alone would not fill the void. There was blood of viking 
in Tom's veins, of crusader, of cavalier. He could not be 
easily satisfied with living easy, lying soft, eating, sleep- 
ing, and wearing clothes. His call was to be doing. 

That was why the boy liked so well to break colts, to 
drive a good horse. He was called a bit ''wild" because 
on Saturday nights when he came home from the village 
he would indulge in a brush with some neighbor boy's 
driving horse, and they would race furiously along the 
silent, tree-shaded road, against the furious protest of 
various dogs that rushed out to bark and rage as the 
horses flew by with thundering feet on the hard stone 
pike. That was why he loved to cut com, for there one 
could use all the strength he had, all the endurance, and 
much skill. So the days went by. They lengthened to 
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weeks, and the slow weeks became years. Tom became a 
man in stature, began to shave and take a team regu- 
larly afield. 

Farmer Jones grew old. More and more he leaned 
on the boy with a heavy hand. Tom must see to the 
work now, must be responsible for it. Yet the father 
held the reins, and harder and harder it grew to satisfy 
the old man. The heart of the father was right; it 
was only habit that made him querulous, faultfinding, 
critical. Tom was no saint. He often lost patience and 
his temper. In the main they were friends. Then, as 
the old man sank down slowly into the hazy valley of the 
shadow, he lost his querulousness and forgot to be criti- 
cal, leaning altogether on the fresh yoimg strength of 
his boy, seeking more and more to hold him near, often 
sitting on the old front porch where he could look over 
the fields and see the men at work. When he could 
get Tom to wait and talk he would explain eagerly how 
he would have done the tasks in his younger days, telling 
story after story as long as Tom would stand and listen, 
following with his eyes the tall, lithe, splendidly strong 
son as he strode with swift step toward the meadow. 

Those were happy days for Tom — happy because he 
had come mto his new strength of well-nigh perfect man- 
hood. No day was too long for him now. The fann 
work he loved; no one could, or would, pitch as much 
hay or lift as big a log or dig as much ditch. His was a 
body splendid, and he kept it clean and strong within 
and without. It was the glorious June time of life, when 
bloom comes and the inner life is rich and full. It is 
the time when one feels that it is a wonderful thing to be 
alive and to be part of the great and beautiful world, 
to be part of that mysterious force that we call God. 

Of course Tom was in love. He had met the woman 
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who was destmy to him. Out in the meadow they had 
first met. She had come visiting his sisters, and they had 
strolled together to the field. They had come loitering 
along by the wagon beside which Tom stood pitching 
hay. He had felt annoyed to see them come; he worked 
with his shirt open at the neck, his sleeves rolled up. 
Splendid muscles one could catch glimpses of and see a 
Uthe erectness, a suppleness coupled with power that any 
maid could well admire — an honest, gentle, boyish face 
under the old straw hat, the kind eyes, the gentle mouth. 
No wonder the girl looked and looked again, then looked 
down shyly. She felt that she stood all at once in the 
presence of a man. As the boy looked, something hap- 
pened. What it was all the books and all the philoso- 
phies of earth have not as yet shown. Love dawned. With 
love came tremors, disquietude, wonderment. There was 
no long courtship. Tom took her driving in the long 
summer evenings. The warm breath of the meadows 
was over the land; her voice was full of soft, rich tones, 
low and musical. She was a miracle of God. Before 
either was aware the thmg had happened forever, and as 
though partaking of the most solemn of sacraments they 
had pledged each other. 

He was just an average man. 

They were to be married in the fall. In June the farm 
bell rang timiultuously in the middle of the forenoon, 
and with vague alarm Tom hurried to the house to find 
the father sitting m his great chair on the porch, but still 
in death, a look on his old face as if he was still keep- 
ing watch over things. Until now the boy had not 
known how much he loved the father. They laid the old 
man away beneath the elms in the meadow, beside the 
ancient stone that marked where his father lay. Then 
was the boy alone. Hard times were over the land. 
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Cattle were despised, corn but glutting trash, wanted 
nowhere. Only the money loaners fattened. Tom had 
not known much of his father's fortunes; now he was 
amazed to find the farm burdened with heavy debt. 
For years the place had not paid its way, so it seemed. 

Reader, did you ever serve under a captain, and then 
all at once find yourself alone, responsible for the fighting, 
with no one to direct, no one to counsel? When your 
captain was near, you laughed and jested and laughed 
again; you were light-hearted, free; you indulged in criti- 
cism of his plans and obeyed his orders with some reluc- 
tance. Then all at once you found yourself on the firing 
line unsupported, the captain far away. All at once a great 
loneliness came over you, a feeling that time for jest and 
laughter was over, tenseness, a knowledge that unending 
watchfulness and endeavor must be your part. That is 
what Tom felt with the father gone. Mightily he buckled 
to the work. The debt must be paid, then the farm 
must be redeemed from other bondages; water must be 
drained away, fertility added to the fields, fences built, 
bams roofed, and new barns built. There was work for 
giants on that farm. The smiling mouth developed new 
lines of decision and purpose. The rollicking muscles 
grew tense. The laugh still came and the merry light 
kindled in the brown eyes, yet when not observed the 
man's face settled into a gravity that was half sternness. 
He was fighting now — fighting for the old farm, for the 
old home. 

Early and late he worked — early to feed the horses 
by lantern light, late to feed the hogs again by lantern 
light, the hogs that he must sell for three cents a pound. 
All day long he was working, working hard. Happy he 
was, too, in the work. What were the tasks? Do you 
really wish to know? Are you ignorant enough of farm 
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life in America to ask? Let me catalogue. In the 
springtime one follows the plow. Then is the time of 
bursting bud and greening grass. It is the time of 
birds, new come to their old haunts, and one follows the 
plow to see them walk behind him in the furrows, eagerly 
seeking worms. Then come straddling colts beside great 
motherly mares; then lambs are bom, and one must 
needs see after ewes at noontimes and early and late 
before and after the day's work is over. Springtime 
brings love and longing and labor quite to the limit of 
man's strength, but it brings satisfied joy as one presses 
his head to pillow and the frogs call loudly from the pond 
and lambs bleat in the meadow. 

Ah, there are other things that happen in springtime. 
Then the apple trees burst out in glory of bloom, oaks 
put forth their tender leaves, sweet scents come from 
thickets of hazel and hickory, and sometimes it seems 
as if a man's heart fairly ached with the joy of it all; 
he wonders in what way he can be worthy of so much 
beauty as lies around him. Tom, coming homeward 
at nightfall, was met in the tree-shaded lane by his young 
wife. Ever her coming was an imbelievable miracle. 
He looked at her shyly, with reverent wonder — the 
daintiness of her cotton gown, the tints of health in her 
face, the love light in her eyes, the freshness and clean- 
ness of her body and soul, and right humbly he walked 
beside her, conscious of his sweaty, earth-stained garments. 
He never ceased to wonder at her love, her pride in him. 

The work of summer? Long, lusty rows of com, 
standing in glowing simshine. Patient horses plodding 
persistently along the everlasting rows. The click of 
the mower, the clover swath falling, bobolinks swinging 
on invisible cords hung from the sky, singing as if 
ready to die of very joy, time of glorious heat, the whole 
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earth shimmering in it, the drowsy woods, the call of the 
locust. Time when one drives binder afield and drops off 
fat yellow sheaves of grain. Time, now, of greater toil 
than ever before, of men worn down to bone and hard, 
knotted muscle, all fat gone, mighty eflScient machines. 

The work of fall? Katydids come and sing in tree tops, 
asking their unending questions of one another, denying, 
repeatmg. The com ripens, the nights grow cool, frost 
threatens; men are anxious; some pray that some One 
avert the threatened frost till golden ears are ripe and 
hard. Tune of rest, the clover seed is cut, mowers run 
in pastures to make them smooth; daily the corn ripens; 
at last the golden ears hang down, full filled. Then afield 
go the men with sharp knives Uke Spanish machetes, 
the com is gathered in armfuls and cut off, carried to 
"gallows hills" of bent-over stalks; the shocks grow. 
Fast are movements made; arm load after arm load goes 
in. An ordinary laborer would gather maybe half an 
acre in a day; these men of the com belt will cut and 
shock four acres in a day, each man of them, going home 
at nightfall spent, yet intoxicated with the consciousness 
of success — two, three, or four dollars earned. 

Then the com cut, comes leisure of a few days, and after 
that the husking, — happy times of harvest, — the strip- 
ping back of husks, the swift seizing of the ear, the quick 
jerk that severs it from its stalk and throws it in the glow- 
ing pile. Oh, that is happy time, happiest time, maybe, 
of all, for October suns are brief and October nights 
delicious; the body rests and grows strong, the year is 
done, with its mistakes, its successes. One can rest 
without uneasiness now and reap as he has sown, planning 
to do better another year. 

Ah, well, my tale grows overlong — the story of the 
average man. I knew him when he was a boy and loved 
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him well. I watched his struggles in his early manhood. 
I have watched him since. The debt is paid. The farm 
is built as he desired, almost. The woman he won is 
the mother of five fine children, — three boys, two girls. 
They have had their sorrows; two little graves lie imder 
the ehns, beside the grandfather's, Tom's hair is getting 
gray. He reads farm papers when he might be going to 
church; he votes as his father voted; he goes to the 
village on Saturday night, and sometimes races by my 
home with his surrey filled with children, a grim smile 
on his face, not much changed that I can see — the same 
old Tom. 

Why have I written this story? To ask myself, after 
I had set it truthfully down, if there is anything of poetry, 
of romance, of fine endeavor in life in the com belt. Can 
a man be a hero and cut com? Can he be brave and plow 
com? Can he fill his life with sweetness and strength 
and feed cattle? I think he can. You who believe that 
only in wars and tumults can one find heroism, quiet, 
persistent devotion to duty, and all that, are mistaken. 
You have not known the man of the com belt. You 
have not known the average man. 




THE FARMER'S OUTLOOK ^ 

By henry WALLACE 

|HERE are in the com belt three quite dis- 
tinct kinds or classes of farmers, which may 
be accurately described by calling them 
"pioneers," "progressives," and "retrogres- 
sives." We do not like that word "retrogressive." We 
should prefer to use the word "standpat," if it were not 
that the term has been appUed to one faction of a political 
party, and hence might fail to express precisely what we 
mean to convey. Some agricultural writers describe the 
third class as "mossbacks." We do not like that, because 
it has become a term of reproach, or rather contempt, and 
we do not like to apply it to any man who is actually 
farmmg, or to a landlord, except in those cases where 
he deliberately cuts himself off from all interest in the 
farm. We therefore term them "retrogressives." Neither 
does that word "retrogressive" suit us, because it imphes 
that they are dehberately going backward. This is not 
the case, strictly speaking; but they appear to go back- 
ward shnply because the progressive farmers are going 
forward. Now we will try to describe them, with all due 
respect to the three classes of farmers. 

The pioneer farmer was a splendid fellow, — active, 
virile, manly, a hard worker, — a man who could bear 
with wonderful patience and fortitude the adversities 
which come to every class of farmer. This pioneer 
farmer hewed down the great forests that stretched from 
the Atlantic Ocean and the intervening mountains to the 

1 From Wallace's "Farmer." Copyright, 1907. 
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prairies. He developed these great fertile com lands in 
the Mississippi Valley, crossing bridgeless rivers and ap- 
parently bottomless sloughs, defying fever and ague, 
milk sickness and malaria, and opening up to civilization 
what is now the granary of the world. 

He did not need to pay much attention to soil fer- 
tility; for whether he cut down forests or broke up the 
prairie, he foimd a soil stored with the fertility of the 
ages. It was a question with him how to get the money 
to pay for his farm, how to build schools and churches, 
lay out roads, build bridges, and educate his family. 
From our present point of view he was not much of a 
farmer, because he allowed the fertiUty of his land to go 
to waste. He was not much of a farmer mainly because 
he did not need to be. "Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention" and spurs us on, and many of us would not be 
anything like the men we are if we had not been put in a 
position where we had not merely to go to work, but to 
plan. 

When our national institution was in the direst peril 
this pioneer farmer shouldered his musket and endured 
the horrors of war, and the worse horrors of the camp 
and prison, in order that we might have a free country. 
He was not a merchant selling the products of his farm, 
as we do now, in the great markets; for these markets 
were not in existence. He was largely a trader. He 
took his grain to the mill, had it ground mto flour and 
meal, and brought it back for food for his family. His 
wife kept down the store bills by trading butter and eggs 
for family necessaries. He did not feel the need of 
cooperation, and hence he developed a very strong per- 
sonality. He could take care of himself, no matter 
what came or went; and his first efforts at cooperation 
in the West, as for example in the Grange, were failures, 
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simply because he was a pioneer farmer and not a 
merchant. 

This pioneer farmer cut his grain with the cradle, 
his grass with a scythe, threshed it out with an old- 
fashioned machme, and ran it through a fanning mill. 
The advent of new machinery had not as yet come. 
Among these pioneer farmers there was a large number of 
men who became dissatisfied with their conditions, who 
began to realize that there were laws operating in the 
soil, and that only by obedience to these laws of nature 
could they hope to win success. New machinery came 
along, and with it the new farmer appeared. He, how- 
ever, wasted the fertiUty of the land more rapidly than 
the pioneer farmer, because his power to do so was multi- 
pUed three or four times by the improved machinery. 
He could raise grain on a large scale and sell it at a lower 
price than the pioneer farmer, and still make more money 
than the pioneer ever dreamed of making. The neces- 
sity of seUing this grain made him study transportation 
questions, made him consider the middleman and how 
to get rid of him and reduce the expense of marketing 
farm products. 

Then came the necessity for noaintaining soil fertility; 
and the pioneer farmer passed away when the new farmer 
appeared. He took advantage of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. He began to study books on 
farming, began to attend farmers' institutes, and enrolled 
himself in the stock breeders' associations. He lost his 
father's prejudice against improved cattle, saw the need 
of pure blood, and began to study the laws of heredity. 
Later he began to study soil physics. He retained the 
best]|methods of the pioneer farmers, or rather the methods 
of the most progressive men among them. He began to 
read agricultural papers; began to write for them. He is 
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now talking about agricultural education in the common 
schools, and is an ardent advocate of extension courses. 
He begins to realize the value of his land. He is willing to 
pay a long price for it, and is willing to pay high prices 
for rent, provided the fertility of the land is unimpaired. 

This progressive farmer is the hope of this generation. 
Upon him depends very largely whether farmers as a 
class will maintain their position in society, their power in 
politics; and upon him, speaking generally of farmers the 
nation over, largely depends the future of democratic 
institutions. The hope of the nation is in this new and 
progressive farmer and in the boys and girls that are 
growing up on the farm. 

Then, there is another class of farmers, which we have 
called the ^^retrogressives." We can not say that they are 
going back, but they are standing still; and that is the 
reason why we would like to use the term "standpatter" 
if we could do so without giving offense. They have not 
got into the spirit of the new dispensation. They have 
used improved machinery, but often use a machine long 
after it is worn out. They are satisfied with the pioneer 
stable, with the pioneer home, are prejudiced against 
new things. We realize as well as any man can that the 
farmer is naturally conservative and does not readily 
change; but this class have failed to "catch on" to the new 
spirit, are satisfied with things as they are and are skep- 
tical about any possible improvement. Meanwhile the 
progressive farmer is simply forging ahead and they are 
left behind, apparently going backward. 

It would be a great calamity to the farming industry 
and to the nation as a whole if all farmers were of this 
class. It would simply mean that the farming class, by 
not keeping up with world improvements and modem 
inventions, would lose their power and force in molding 
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and shaping society, politics, and business; and if this 
condition of things were to go on long enough and the 
retrogressive farmers became the dominant class of 
farmers, the whole farming class would become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. This is the light in which 
they are regarded in many sections of the eastern part of 
the country, simply because the whole tendency of 
pubUc thought is cityward; and hence the young, am- 
bitious, and progressive men of these sections move to 
town and engage in other lines of business, or move to 
the newer West, where the phrase "only a farmer" is 
never heard. 

Farmers as a class can not maintain their position and 
the respect of other classes, nor then- potency in control- 
ling national affairs, unless they keep in step with the 
times, unless they are proud to be called farmers, and 
see in the business of farming not millions — for they 
seldom become millionaires, and then generally by the 
advance in the price of land only — but the opportunity 
of enjoying a competence and with it independence free 
from harassing cares, and the opportunity to bring up 
a family of stalwart sons and daughters to inherit their 
estates and be an honor to their name. 

« 

With the lands of the West peopled by this class of 
men they will be a permanent and controlling force in 
business and in politics and in the society of this great 
nation; for farming is not different from any other line 
of business. The man who fails to go forward, to pro- 
gress, at least appears to go backward. In fact, he gen- 
erally does go backward; for it seems to be a law of 
society as well as of economics, that anything that does 
not move forward is apparently unable to maintain a 
stable equilibrium at any one point, and must therefore 
go backward. 
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We do not wonder that many farmers who retire to 
enjoy the comforts of life in old age become not merely 
apparent but actual retrogressives. They are naturally 
conservative; and having assumed a position that does 
not compel them to go forward, they are just like the 
rest of us, and when the motive power ceases to operate 
slip backward. 

Many men living on farms assume this same position 
because they have met with misfortime and have become 
discouraged, or because they are over conservative and 
afraid of all new things, or because they see men who 
are trying to be progressive imdertake new ventures and 
fail from not having used sufficient forethought. 

The time has gone by when the wide-awake man will 
be satisfied with a mere living on the farm. The mis- 
fortune in times past has been that the living could be 
made too easily; and this explains why it is that in some 
portions of the country where the conditions of life were 
easy, too easy, the class of farmers as a whole is inferior 
to that in other portions where the more rigorous climate 
rendered it absolutely necessary that they should put 
forth additional exercise. The farther south you go the 
less energetic, generally speaking, are the farmers, and, 
we might add, all other classes, simply because necessity 
did not compel them twenty or thirty years ago, and the 
habit of taking things easy has been formed, a habit which 
has unfortunately been contracted by their children, who 
must work out their salvation under more trying con- 
ditions than those imposed by nature and circumstances 
upon their fathers. 

But any class of farmer has an advantage over his 
fellow countrymen. One can at least live off the land. 
This fact is well illustrated by what occurred within 
very recent times. 
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iVe were in a period of depression, which, however, 
comparatively speaking, was scarcely felt in the West. 
There were inconveniences and losses where farmers had 
been marketing their stock, a cessation of activity, a 
sort of Indian Smnmer atmosphere suggestive of colder 
weather to come combined with a feeling very much like 
spring fever, and a disposition to inquire : How long will 
it last, and what next? 

Conditions in the manufacturing and commercial cen- 
ters were entirely different and much more severe. The 
losses in the face value of stocks of railroads and indus- 
trial corporations were something absolutely frightful. 
The man who had one hundred thousand dollars in these 
stocks the year before was lucky if he could sell them for 
fifty thousand. Some stocks sold at only one-fourth of 
their former value and even the best of them were worth 
only about two-thirds as much on the market as they 
were at the same time the previous year. In the manu- 
facturmg centers great armies of men had been laid off, 
and unfortimately many of them had Uved up to their 
high wages and were facing hard times. Hundreds of 
thousands of the more thrifty foreigners were drawing 
out their money from the banks and returning to the old 
country. Hence there was an atmosphere of gloom all 
over these sections to which the atmosphere of farming 
sections is bright sunlight, the glory of the morning dawn. 

This situation is quite easy of explanation. While 
farm property advances in value it is not a matter of 
speculation, like the values represented by stocks and 
bonds. It is not traded upon on margins. It is real 
instead of personal property. Farm values continued to 
be as high as they should be, possibly higher than they 
would continue to be in case this depression continued; 
but they had a substantial basis not possessed by any 
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other property in the entke country. This in itself is a 
good reason for the wise man keeping at least a portion 
of his mvestment in broad acres. 

There are other advantages when this situation 
obtains. The farmer can control his expenses to an 
extent that can be done by no other class of men and 
yet Uve in real comfort. If necessity requires, he can 
live almost entirely off the produce of his own farm. 
The farm furnishes him with an equivalent of rent, and, 
in timber sections, with fuel. It furnishes him with 
milk and butter, eggs and poultry, all the vegetables that 
he really needs, and a large portion if not all of his meat. 
The farmer's clothing is not nearly so expensive as 
that required by many other classes. He has not accus- 
tomed himself to luxuries which seem to many others 
necessities. 

The farmer can within a year arrange his farming so 
that it can be conducted with the minimum of labor. 
Much of his product can be held from one year to an- 
other, and at the minimum of expense. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer must run his factory at a low 
profit and sometimes at a partial loss for the time being, 
rather than stand the losses incident to closing down and 
disorganizing his working force. Rents go on with the 
merchant whether he sells little or much, and whether he 
makes or loses. 

When the factory closes down the laborer is out of a 
job. The farm will furnish the farmer with a job all the 
year around, and where the cost of living is the cheapest. 
A depression in prices, a change in the tariff, some new 
discovery, may wipe out the business of the manufac- 
turer or merchant, but the farm remains. 

In periods of the greatest depression the farm is capa- 
ble of producing as many bushels of grain, tons of hay. 
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the world is not in its business, is not even in its min- 
eral resources, but consists in the cultivation of the earth's 
surface — in the farm. 

The farmer is the original producer of that which 
makes life possible, and without which no life can be 
maintamed. 

The fimdamental comer stone of all physical progress 
was originally placed upon the farm, and there it will 
remain as long as we have physical natures and require 
material food. Farming is our greatest industry, the 
industry preservative of all industries. Notwithstanding 
the existence of hundreds of abandoned farms, and the 
constant exodus from the farm to the city, the farm, 
in its numerical and financial strength, is to-day the 
greatest power in the whole civilized world. 

The farmer is not recognized as he should be, because 
he seeks neither notoriety nor prominence, but quietly 
does his work, allowing others to play at society and 
to receive its shallow reward. 

Here, however, has been made a grievous mistake. 
The farmer, like the lawyer, should be proud of his 
profession, suflBiciently appreciative of it to contribute 
to it the full measure of his self-respect. Because he 
does not do so, he has lost both the social and business 
prominence which really belongs to his calling. 

To be in love with our work does not fully suffice. 
It is necessary to have the love for the work so appear 
before men that they may honor us, and, by respecting 
us, be more willing to become of us or to help us. 

Some farms do not pay, partly because some farms 
can not be made to pay. The barren farm is a worth- 
less piece of property. The sooner it is abandoned 
the better. Probably not more than one-half of our 
fertile farms pay as well as they would pay if the 
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right effort were made to make them pay. It is a 
common remark that a great majority of farms are 
improfitable because of the indifference on the part of 
the owners. 

Altogether too many farmers, instead of working their 
farmS; allow their farms to work them. The situation, 
or rather the farm, is their master, instead of their being 
master of the situation. 

The principles of business, the laws of progressive 
economy, are not applied to the farm as they are to 
other trades or businesses; consequently, the farmer is 
not always financially well-to-do; and usually through 
no fault of the farm, but because he does not exact what 
he should from it. 

The tendency to-day is immistakably away from the 
farm. The farmer's boy, partly because he wants a 
change, but largely because the great unknown shines 
with a light apparently brighter than all the Ughts he 
has ever seen, desires to leave the farm and to earn his 
living under entirely different conditions, away from 
Nature as he had experienced it, where he may lead a 
life diametrically different from that of his childhood. 

But the farmer's boy is not altogether to blame for 
leaving the farm. The fault in more than half the cases 
is due to the farmer himself and to the way the farm is 
conducted. The boy brought up upon the farm which is 
not properly cultivated, and where most of the work 
is drudgery, or is made to be drudgery, where intel- 
lectual growth is stimted, naturally, in the ignorance 
of his youth, assumes that all farms are like the farm of 
his childhood, and that the opportunities of hfe must 
be elsewhere. Therefore he gravitates to the city, not 
so much because he loves the city, but because he feels 
that that which he knows nothing about, although he 
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may think he does, is better than that which he does 
know about from actual boyhood experience. 

The farmer, rather than the farm, is drivmg the boy 
to the city, and the boy is going to the city simply be- 
cause in a negative way he has been forced cityward. If 
the average farmer works harder than does the busi- 
ness man, it is not always because he has to, but gen- 
erally because he thinks he must. I do not deny that 
there is much of drudgery in farm labor — there is. So 
there is in almost any other calling or work. But the 
excess of drudgery is often the fault of the drudge, not 
of the work itself. 

As far as the long farm hours are concerned, they are 
no longer than those reqmred of the majority of men in 
business for themselves and of members of all profes- 
sions. The farmer has as much time on his hands, and 
generally more, than the city business man or profes- 
sional man has. It may seem to him that he works 
longer, but he does not. As a matter of fact, the 
chances are that he works fewer hours than does his 
city neighbor. 

Lack of success in farming, unless the farm be un- 
mistakably barren, generally comes from lack of intelli- 
gent application. Altogether too many farmers imagine 
that success is wholly due to hard and laborious labor. 
Labor is necessary to any successful result, but the labor 
in which the mind acts the part of partner is the kind 
which pays and which does not wear men out. As 
hard as farming is, and as small as is the compensa- 
tion it usually brings, it gives the farmer more than is 
received by the average city dweller, — more, even, of 
actual dollars and cents. 

The average city clerk, at the end of the year, has less 
money, and less ready money, than has the farmer; and 
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the chances are that the city man has worked harder, 
although he may have enjoyed stated hoUdays and vaca- 
tions. Although the average city business man may take 
in more money than the farmer can possibly gain under 
the most favorable circmnstances, he pays a greater 
penalty for what he obtains, and in the majority of 
cases is worse ofif than is the farmer. 

If the farmer treated his work as he should, and ap- 
plied to it the intelligence that is given to other trades, 
he would reduce the drudgery to a minimum, and ready 
money would not be a stranger to him. Nearly all farm- 
ers make a living. Comparatively few, of course, grow 
rich from the proceeds of the farm; but more than half 
of the farmers, whether located on the rocky hills of 
Maine or on the rapidly producing Western soil, not only 
make expenses, but are able to save something every year. 
The farmer is seldom foimd in the poorhouse. 

From fanners' cMdren have sprung the majority of 
our great men, both of business and of the professions. 

Many a man, who does not know anything about it, 
and therefore speaks with positiveness, claims that the 
farmer's Ufe is narrower than most others, and that the 
farmer has little opportunity to better civiUzation. As 
a matter of fact, the farmer, imless he is located miles 
from the heart of progress, has a better opportunity to 
learn what he should know than has the artificially 
living cityite, whose broadness consists not so much in 
the good things, but to an alarming extent in the bad 
things, of life. 

The city clerk or city business man, working in a 
block and housed in a flat, does not have one-half so 
much opportunity to progress, in the truest sense of the 
word, as does the farmer on a fairly fertile farm, working 
as his own master on his own property. 
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The fanner, above all other men, is independent. His 
vocation is the only self-supporting business on earth. 
The successful farmer is a man of education, although 
he may not have been book taught. He is well equipped, 
so far as general knowledge is concerned, and, further, 
he is a man of busmess. With the modem periodicals, 
and the distribution of every class of reading matter, 
the fanner has much opportunity for mental develop- 
ment. 

There always will be some poor and half-starved men 
among farmers, but this class is far less prominent upon 
the farm than in the marts of business; and there are 
ten times more impecunious city workers than there are 
farmers in actual want. But right here let it be said 
that even the poorest farmers are better ofif than are the 
average strugglers of the great city. 

Should the farm boy remain upon the farm? Upon 
general principles I say, yes, and emphatically, yes. 
There are exceptions. There are many boys who have 
no business to stay upon the farm, because they are 
destined for something, not necessarily better, but some- 
thing entirely different from farming; but, generally 
speaking, I would advise the farmer's boy to remain on 
the farm unless he can give legitimate, sensible, and 
positive reasons for a change. 

Where we are is, in most cases, where we should re- 
main. Where Nature placed us would appear to be 
our natural field of action, subject only to exceptions. 
Therefore, the boy born upon the farm should con- 
sider the farm the place for his life work, unless there 
are reasons why a change of base should be made. For 
any reason, save a good reason, many a farmer's boy 
despises the farm, when he should be proud of his 
agricultural heritage. He is of the nobility of the soil 
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— a nobility not of many dollars, but descendent from 
the parent of dollars. 

The boy who would leave the farm, and who gives 
no good reason for leaving, may as well go as stay, for 
he will undoubtedly be a failure anywhere. The boy 
who dislikes the farm because he does not like work 
will not be a success anywhere. If he is not willing to 
work as hard upon the farm as he would have to away 
from the farm, he will not work hard enough any- 
where else to earn more than a mere livelihood. 

The boy who does not like farming, who dislikes it 
from his very soxil, who has absolutely no love for plant- 
ing or harvesting, and yet is not a loafer, is not likely 
to become a good farmer, and forcing him to remain 
there indefinitely is certainly bad judgment and will 
prove unprofitable. 

Any boy has a right to dislike the farm if his disUke 
is sensible; but many boys, perhaps the majority of 
them, who leave the farm to go to the city, do so be- 
cause they look upon farming as inferior labor and be- 
lieve that the farm offers Uttle opportunity. This is all 
too often the farmer's fault, not the faxilt of tbe farm 
itself. Thousands of boys, failures in great cities, might 
have been successful citizens upon the farm. 

The drudging farmer, the ne'er-do-weel digger of the 
soil, with weedy garden and shabby house, can not 
expect his boy to respect the farm or to love the farm; 
and this boy, unless he is broad enough and intelligent 
enough to see beyond his father's farm, will probably 
leave it even if he has to run away. 

Should the city boy leave the city to become a farmer? 
Yes, if he wants to. If he goes, the chances are that he 
will become a happier man, a healthier man, and a better 
citizen; but if he does not want to go, do not force or 
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even urge him. Probably a great many more city boys 
might go to the country if they only knew the meaning 
of life in the coimtry. However, there are compara- 
tively few city boys who turn farmers, and it may be a 
long time before the sense of the city will be strong 
enough and broad enough to see beyond its brick walls 
and towering buildings. But we have no right to force 
the city boy into the country. We may assume that 
because he is born in the city, he has a right to give the 
city first consideration. 

The truly sensible city parent, the one who really loves 
his son, may give the city the preference; but he should 
suggest to his city-bom and city-loving boy that he 
consider the coimtry; and the chances are that if the 
country is given the consideration it deserves, many a 
city-bred boy will turn to the open fields and forsake 
man's city for God's country. 

But the country boy, bom and reared upon the farm, 
should give the farm the preference. Instead of despis- 
ing his home surroundings because his father did not 
make a success of farming, he would better use his father's 
failures as stepping-stones to success. Let him consider 
it thoroughly and intelligently and without prejudice, 
and if this consideration be given, there will be compara- 
tively little migration from the farm to the large city; 
and those who do go will be more likely to succeed because 
they have a good reason for going. The farm which gives 
the father a mere Uving may give the son a competency. 

The farmer's boy should reaUze that success is not 
so much how much one earns in a year as how much 
one gets out of a year, both in experience, money, and 
opportunity, to enjoy life. A few hundred dollars 
earned on a good farm may leave at the end of the 
year much more in actual money than five times the 
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amount of earnings will leave to the boy or man in 
the city. 

True, the city boy may say that, although it costs 
more to live in the city, one gets more that is worth 
while, and therefore city life is worth what is paid for 
it. There never was a greater mistake made. While 
the city may give more than does the country, even 
in some things worth having, the city charges more for 
what it gives, even when intrinsic value is considered, 
ounce by ounce and pound by pound. Many of the things 
which city people think they want they neither want nor 
need. Our comforts depend largely upon the difference 
between what we earn and what we need to spend. 

There are unhealthy farms, but there is little reason 
why they should be so. There are farmers who live 
in ill-ventilated rooms, and who feed upon indigestible 
food, and are less healthy than the city dwellers; but 
the majority of farmers are better ofif physically and men- 
tally than are the men of our great cities, and they have 
double the opportunity of living healthful and contented 
lives. The farmer may receive the minimum amount of 
income, but he also has the minimum amount of worry 
and expense. 

What the world needs to-day is more and not less 
farms, and more intelligent and scientific farming, and 
more business farmers. The farm may offer the farmer's 
boy more health, more real contentment, more solid com- 
fort, and more money, in the aggregate than does any 
business or profession which the great city is likely to 
allow the farmer's boy to enjoy. 

I would not ask the farmer's boy to remain on his 
father's farm if it is improperly cultivated and is a mere 
place of drudgery; nor would I ask him to remain upon 
a barren farm, where every product is literally forced 
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from an unwilling soil. I woxild simply say, because 
you are a farmer's boy give the farm the preference. If 
your father's farm is not suitable to your ambition and 
to your capacity, go to some larger and better farm. 
Consider your father's farm first. If there be evidence 
that this is not best for you, then consider some other 
farm. Give the farm the first choice, consider it from 
every standpoint and without prejudice, even though 
your farm experiences may have been unfortimate and 
disagreeable. 

After you have placed all the advantages of farm- 
ing in one column, and all the objections in another, 
study each advantage and disadvantage by itself and 
collectively; then, if the disadvantages greatly outweigh 
the advantages, you have every sensible, moral, and 
business right to forsake the farm, either for a mercan- 
tile life in the city or in the country. But do not leave 
the country or the country town, even if you leave the 
farm, until you have intelligently exhausted its oppor- 
timities. The country needs you; the city may not 
want you. Do not. make a radical change without a 
high motive, and be sure that your motive is not a mis- 
taken preference. Do not go from outdoors to indoors 
unless tested reason leads the way. 

What kind, and how much, school education can the 
farmer use to advantage? To specify is well-nigh im- 
possible. Upon general principles, however, it may be 
said that there is little Ukelihood of the farmer, or the 
would-be farmer, acquiring too much book knowledge. 
Practically every one is exempt from this danger. In 
this country there are many successfxil farmers who are 
graduates of colleges, and this broad education has not 
injured them, although it may not, in every case, have 
been of financial benefit. 
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If I were forced to answer this question specifically, I 
woxild advise the boy who intends to follow agriculture 
to obtain at least a high-school education. I would not 
advise against a college course, but I find it impossible 
to consider this higher education essential. I reconnnend 
most emphatically and enthusiastically the boy to attend, 
and graduate from, an agricultural college. These insti- 
tutions, teaching as they do the very essentials of fun- 
damental agriculture, are rapidly increasing, and their 
grade is growing higher, and they are more carefuUy 
covering this broad occupation. 

If the boy and his parents are not famihar with the 
location, scope, and requirements of these agricxiltural 
institutions, information can be obtained from the ed- 
itor of the local newspaper, the minister, the lawyer, 
the doctor, or the teacher; or, a letter addressed to the 
secretary of state, of any state, at the state capitol, 
would either bring full information or would inform the 
inquirer where he can obtain it. 




THE NEW AMERICAN FARMERS 

By HERBERT N. CASSON 

T the American fanner went out of business 
this year he coxild clean up thirty thousand 
miUion dollars. And he woxild have to sell 
his farm on credit, for there is not enough 
money in the whole world to pay him half his price. 

Talk of the money-mad trusts! They might have rea- 
son to be mad if they owned the farms, instead of their 
watered stock. When we remember that the American 
farmer earns enough in seventeen days to buy out Stand- 
ard Oil, and enough in fifty days to wipe Carnegie and the 
Steel Trust ofif the industrial map, the story of the trusts 
seems like "the short and simple annals of the poor." 

One American harvest would buy the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium, King and all; two woxild buy Italy; three would buy 
Austria-Hungary, and five, at a spot-cash price, would 
take Russia from the Tsar. 

Talk of swollen fortunes ! With the setting of every sun 
the money box of the American farmer bulges with the 
weight of twenty-four new millions. Only the most ath- 
letic imagination can conceive of such a torrent of wealth. 

Place your finger on the pulse of your wrist, and count 
the heartbeats, — one — two — three — four. With every 
four of those quick throbs, day and night, a thousand 
dollars clatters into the gold-bin of the American farmer. 

How incomprehensible it would seem to Pericles, who 
saw Greece in her Golden Age, if he could know that the 

^ By permission of the Author and " The Review of Reviews." Copy- 
right, 1908. 
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yearly revenue of his country is now no more than one day's 
pay for the men who till the soil of this infant Republic ! 

Or, how it would amaze a resurrected Christopher 
Columbus if he were told that the revenues of Spain and 
Portugal are not nearly so much as the earnings of the 
American farmer's hen! 

Merely the crumbs that drop from the farmer's table 
(otherwise known as agricultural exports) have brought 
him in enough of foreign money since 1892 to enable 
him, if he wished, to settle the railway problem once for 
all by buying every foot of railroad in the United States. 

Such is our New Farmer, — a man for whom there is no 
name in any language. He is as far above the farmer of 
the storybooks as a 1908 touring car is above a jinrikisha. 
Instead of being an ignorant hoeman in a barnyard world, 
he gets the news by daily mail and telephone, and incident- 
ally pubUshes seven himdred trade journals of his own. 
Instead of being a moneyless peasant, he pays the interest 
on the mortgage with the earnings of a week. Even this is 
less of an expense than it seems, for he borrows the money 
from himself, out of his own banks, and spends the bulk of 
the tax money around his own properties. 

Farming for a business, not for a Uving, — this is the 
motif of the new farmer. He is a commerciaUst, — a man 
of the twentieth century. He works as hard as the old 
farmer did, but in a higher way. He uses the four w's, 
— mind, money, machinery, and muscle, but as Uttle of 
the latter as possible. 

Neither is he a Robinson Crusoe of the soil, as the old 
farmer was. His hermit days are over; he is a man among 
men. The railway, the trolley, the automobile, and the 
top buggy have transformed him into a suburbanite. In 
fact, his business has become so complex and many-sided 
that he touches civiliteation at more points and lives a 
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larger life than if he were one of the atoms of a crowded 
city. 

All American fanners, of course, are not of the new 
variety. The country, like the city, has its slums. But 
after having made allowance for exceptions, it is still true 
that the United States is the native land of the new farmer. 
He is the most typical human product that this coimtry 
has produced, and the most important, for, in spite of its 
egotistical cities, the United States is still a farm-based 
nation. 

There could be no cloth mills without the wool and cot- 
ton of the farm; no sugar factories without beets; no flour 
mills without wheat; no beef-packing industry without 
cattle. The real busmess that is now swinging the whole 
nation ahead is not the ping-pong traffic of the stock ex- 
changes, but the steady output of twenty miUion dollars a 
day from the fields and barnyards. If this farm output 
were to be cut ofif , the towering skyscrapers would fall, and 
the gay palace hotels would be as desolate as the Temple 
of Thebes. 

The brain-working farmer is the man behind prosperity. 
That is the big fact of recent American history. It is he 
who pays the bills and holds up the national structure in 
the whirlwind hour of panic. In 1907, for instance, while 
banks were timabling, the non hysterical farmer was quietly 
gathering in a crop that was worth three times all the bank 
capital in the United States; and since 1902 he and his 
soil have produced as much wealth as would support 
Uncle Sam, at his present rate of living, for fifty years. 

What was called "McKinley prosperity" was really 
created by the agricxiltural boom of 1897. There had been 
a general crop failure in Europe, and the price of wheat had 
soared above one dollar a bushel. Other nations paid us 
one billion two hundred million dollars for farm products, 
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and this unparaUeled mpouring of foreign money made us 
the richest and busiest nation in the world. 

The supreme fact about the American farmer is that 
he has always been just as intelUgent and important as 
any one else in the RepubUc. He put fourteen of his sons 
in the White House; and he did his fxill share of the work- 
ing and fighting and thinking and inventing all the way 
down from George Washington to James Wilson. 

He cUmbed up by self-help. He got no rebates or 
franchises or subsidies. The free land that was given 
him was worthless until he took it; and he has all along 
been more hindered than helped by the meddling of public 
officials. 

His best friend has been the maker of farm machinery. 
But this is a family matter. Four-fifths of the ''harvester 
kings" were farmers' sons, and the biggest harvester fac- 
tory is only a development of the small workshop that 
always stood beside the bam. There are no two men who 
are more closely linked together by the ties of blood and 
business than the farmer and the man who makes his 
labor-saving machines. Neither one can hurt the other 
without doing injury to himself. 

The inventor of the modern plow, Jethro Wood, was a 
wealthy Quaker farmer of New York, — a man of such 
masterful intelligence as to count Clay and Webster 
among his friends. The late James OUver, the "plow 
king/' of Indiana, and David Bradley, one of his greatest 
competitors, were bom and bred near the furrowed soil. 

McCormick built his first reaper in a barnyard; so did 
John F. SieberUng, William N. Whiteley, Lewis Miller, 
and C. W. Marsh. And the man who owned the first of 
the reaper factories, Dayton S. Morgan, grew up amid the 
stumps of a New York farm. 

The American farmer has always grown ideas as well as 
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com and potatoes. That is the secret of his prosperity. 
Out in the wheat fields the idea of a self-binder flashed 
upon the brain of John F. Appleby, Jacob Miller learned 
to improve the thresher, and George Easterly to build 
the header, and Joseph F. Glidden to invent barb wire. 

Before 1850 there was some progress among farmers, 
but it was as slow as molasses in Alaska. They were free 
and independent, and little else. They had poor homes, 
poor farms, poor implements. 

Then came the gold rush to California. What this 
event did for farmers and the world can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. It opened up the prairies, fed the hungry banks 
with money, lured the farm laborers westward, and com- 
pelled the farmers to use machinery. 

Three years later the Crimean War sent the price of 
wheat soaring, and the farmers had a jubilee of prosperity. 
Away went the log cabin, the oxcart, the grain cradle, 
and the flail. In came the frame house, the spring buggy, 
the reaper, and the thresher. The farmers began to buy 
labor-saving devices. Better still, they began to invent 
them. 

To measure American farmers by the census is now an 
outgrown method, for the reason that each farmer works 
with the power of five men. The farm has become a fac- 
tory. Four-fifths of its work is done by machinery, which 
explains how we can produce one-fifth of the wheat of the 
world, half of the cotton, and three-fom-ths of the com, 
although we are only six per cent of the human race. 

The genie who built Aladdin's palace m a night was the 
champion hustler of the fairy-tale coimtries. But he was 
not so tremendously superior to the farm laborer who 
takes a can of gasoUne and cuts fifty cords of wood in a 
day, or to the man who milks a herd of sixty cows in two 
hours by machinery. 
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To-day fanning is not a drudgery. Rather it is a race, 
— an exciting rivalry between the different states. For 
years Illinois and Iowa have run neck and neck in the 
raising of com and oats. Minnesota carries the blue rib- 
bon for wheat, with Kansas breathless in second place; 
California has shot to the front in the barley race; Texas 
and Louisiana are tied in the production of rice; Kentucky 
is the tobacco champion, and New York holds the record 
for hay and potatoes. 

To see the new farmer at his best I went to Iowa. No 
other state has invested so much money — sixty miUion 
doUars — in labor-savmg machinery; so that it may fairly 
claim to be the zenith of the farming world. 

Here are twenty thousand women and three hundred 
thousand men who have made farming a profession. They 
are producing wealth at the rate of five hundred milUon 
dollars a year, nearly one thousand six hundred dollars 
apiece. How? By throwing the burden of drudgery upon 
machines. 

Iowa is not so old; she was sixty-two in the year 1908. 
She is not so large ; little England is larger. Yet, with her 
hog money she could pay the salaries of all the monarchs 
of Europe, and with one year's com crop she coxild buy out 
the Harvester Trust, or build three New York subways. 

When the Indians sold Iowa to Uncle Sam they got 
about eight cents an acre. To give the price exactly, to a 
cent, it was two million eight himdred and seventy-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four dollars and eighty- 
seven cents. When this money was paid there were states- 
men who protested that it was too much. Yet this amount 
was less than one-quarter of the value of the eggs in last 
year's nest. Every three months the Iowa hen pays for 
Iowa. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Harlan, of the Des Moines 
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Historical Society, I obtained the addresses of nine old 
settlers, who went into Iowa with oxcarts, before 1850, 
and who are still Uving. I found that every one of them 
had remained on the land and was prosperous. The 
poorest owned seven thousand dollars and the richest 
ninety-six thousand, and their average wealth was thirty- 
six thousand. 

I f oimd one young coimty, bom since the Civil War, in 
which five thousand farmers in the year 1908 owned prop- 
erty worth seventy-five million dollars. They had four- 
teen thousand horses, seventeen thousand sheep, sixty 
thousand cattle, and ninety thousand hogs. In the fur- 
nishing of the homes in this county, so its auditor 
informs me, more than twenty-five thousand dollars has 
been spent on the one item of pianos. 

In a small, out-of-the-way town called Ames I came 
upon a farmers' college, — a veritable Harvard of the soil. 
Here, on a thousand acres which fed the wild deer and buf- 
falo in the days of Andrew Jackson, is a college that equals 
Princeton and Vassar combined in the nmnber of its pupils. 
Its farm-machinery buildmg is the largest of its kind, and 
it is a ciuious fact, showing how new the new farmer is, 
that the professors in charge of this department are obUged 
to teach without a text-book. 

The lowans pay five himdred thousand dollars a year to 
sustain this college. They pay it cheerfully. They pay 
it with a hurrah. Why? Because it is the biggest money- 
maker in the state. One little professor, named Holden 
— the smallest of the whole one hundred and forty — is 
revered by the lowans as a King Midas of the cornfield. 
He has shown them how to grow ten bushels more per acre 
by using a better quality of seed. 

First in com, first in farm machinery, and first in the 
nimiber of her banks ! That is Iowa. There are a few of 
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her villages that have no banks, but they are conscious of 
their disgrace. They feel naked and ashamed. In all, 
there are as many banks as post offices, very nearly; and 
they are crammed with enough wealth to build three 
Panama canals. 

The pride of Iowa is Des Moines, a city of farm-bred 
people. It is so young that some of its old men remember 
when wolf-hunting was good where its one skyscraper 
stands to-day. It has no history and no souvenirs. A 
Uttle while ago a lot of industrious people came here poor, 
and now they are prosperous and still busy, — that is the 
story of Des Moines in a sentence. 

In the main hall of the five-domed capitol at Des Moines 
is a Ufe-sized painting of a prairie wagon hauled by oxen. 
In such a rude conveyance as this most of the early settlers 
rolled into Iowa, at a gait of two miles an hour. But there 
are no prairie wagons now, or oxen. Ten thousand miles 
of railway crisscross the state, and make more profit in 
three months than all the railways of ancient India made 
last year. 

Instead of being tax-ridden serfs, these lowans pay the 
total self-governing cost of their commonwealth by hand- 
ing over the price of the summer's hay. Instead of being 
the prey of money-lenders, they have made Des Moines 
the Hartford of the West, in which forty-two insurance 
companies carry a risk of half a billion. And so, in each 
one of its details, the story of these "corn kings'' is stag- 
gering to a mere city-dweller, especially to any one who has 
cold-storage ideas about farmers. 

Big men, too, as well as big com, are grown in Iowa. 
Here is a sample group, half educators and half states- 
men: John B. Grinnell, Henry Smith WiUiams, Albert 
Shaw, Newell Dwight Hillis, Carl Snyder, Emerson 
Hou^, Hamlin Garland, Senators AUison and DoUiver, 
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Leslie M. Shaw, John A. Kasson, Horace Boies, Gov- 
ernor Albert B. Cummins, and our official farmer, — 
James Wilson. 

And Iowa is not an exceptional state. A traveler hears 
the same story — from oxcart to automobile — in almost 
every region of the prahie West. The various states are 
only patches of one vast grassy plain, where 

painted harvesters, fleet after fleet, 
Like yachts, career through seas of waving wheat. 

*'My first experience with the 'new farmer,' as you call 
him, was m Texas," said a Kansas City business man. 
''I had taken an agency for harvesters in a section of Texas 
that was bigger than several dozen Vermonts, and made 
my headquarters in a town called Amarillo. The first 
morning I went into the bank to get acquainted. While 
I was there in came a big, roughly dressed man. 

" ' Come here. Bill,' said the banker, ' Maybe you want 
some farm machinery.' 

" 'Maybe I do,' said the big fellow; so I gave him a 
catalogue and went on talking with the banker. 

"Ten minutes later the big fellow looked up from the 
catalogue and asked : ' How much do you want for ten of 
these binders? ' I nearly had a spell of heart failure, but 
I gasped the price. He said : ' All right ! Send 'em along.' 

" 'Don't you worry about Bill's credit,' said the banker, 
seeing I looked dazed. 'He has more than one himdred 
thousand dollars in this bank right now.' 

"This was my cue to get busy with the big farmer, and 
before he left the bank he had bought a thresher, four 
traction engines, and half a dozen plows." 

Harvesting by machinery has actually become cheaper 
than the ancient method of harvesting by slaves. This 
surprising fact was first brought to the notice of Europeans 
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(Juring the Chicago World's Fau-, when forty-seven foreign 
conunissioners were taken to the immense Dahymple 
farm in North Dakota. Here they saw a wheat field 
very nearly one hundred square miles in extent, with three 
hundred self-binders clicking out the music of the harvest. 
There were no serfs, no drudges, no barefooted women. 
And yet they were told that the labor cost of reaping 
the wheat was less than a cent a bushel. 

It has now become impossible to reap the world's 
wheat by hand. As well might we try to carry coal from 
mines to factories in baskets. Merely to have gathered in 
our own cereal and hay of last year's growing would have 
been a ten days' job for every man and woman in the 
United States between the ages of twenty and twenty-six. 
But even if it had been possible to return to hand labor in 
the production of the world's wheat, the extra cost would 
have swollen, last year, to a total of three hundred and 
thirty million dollars, — so I am told by a Wisconsin pro- 
fessor who has made a careful study of the costs of harvest- 
ing. This amount is more than equal to the entire revenue 
of the Harvester Trust in the five years of its existence. 

Roughly speaking, the time needed to handle an acre of 
wheat has been reduced from sixty-one hours to three, by 
the use of machinery. Hay now requires four hours, in- 
stead of twenty-one; oats seven hours, instead of sixty-six; 
and potatoes thirty-eight hours, instead of one hundred 
and nine. 

It is machinery that has so vastly increased the size of 
the average American farm. In India, where a farmer's 
whole outfit can be bought for ten dollars, the average 
farm is half an acre or less. In France and Germany it is 
five acres. In England it is nine. But in the United 
States, the home and birthplace of farm machinery, it is 
one hundred and fifty acres. 
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Very little has been written about this stupendous pros- 
perity of American farmers. Why? Because it is so re- 
cent. The era of big profits began not much more than 
ten years ago. There was a time when the blue-ribbon 
new farmer was the man who grew wheat in the Red River 
Valley. He was the aristocrat of the West. His year's 
work was no more than a few weeks of plowing and sowing, 
and a few days of harvesting. Even this was done easily, 
sitting on the seat of a machine and driving a team of 
splendid horses. After harvest, he cashed in, carried a big 
check to the bank, and settled down for a long '4oaf " or a 
trip to the old homestead in the East. 

But the bad year, 1893, first put American farmers on 
the road to affluence. Up to that time it was their usual 
policy to depend on a single crop. One farmer planted 
nothing but wheat; another planted nothing but com; a 
third nothing but cotton, and so on. But in 1893 the 
prices of wheat, com, and cotton fell so low that the 
farmers' profits were wiped out. This disaster set the 
farmers thinking, and in four years they had changed over 
to the new policy of diversified farming. 

Instead of putting all their work upon one crop, they 
planted from three to a dozen crops each year. They 
manufactured their com into cattle; they gave the soil a 
square deal in the matter of fertilization; they learned to 
plant better seed and to pay attention to the Weather 
Bureau; they studied the market reports, and, best of all, 
they swung over from muscle to machinery, until to-day 
the value of the machinery on American farms is fully a 
thousand millions. 

All this amazing progress that I have been describing is 
by no means the best that the new farmer will do. It is 
merely what he has done by the aid of machinery. What 
he will do by the aid of science remains to be seen. 
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Scientific agriculture is yoimg. It has had to wait imtil 
machinery prepared the way, by giving the farmers time 
to think and money to spend. The first scientist who took 
notice of farming was the Frenchman Lavoisier. He 
found out the composition of water in 1783, and was in 
the midst of many discoveries when a Paris mob hustled 
him to the guillotine. The famous Liebig next appeared, 
and founded the first agricultural experiment station. 
Then came Berthelot, the father of synthetic chemistry, 
with his sensational announcement, ''The soil is alive." 

To-day the new farmer finds himself touched by science 
on all sides. He knows that there are more living things 
in one pinch of rich soil than there are people on the whole 
globe. He knows that he can take a half dozen handfuls 
of earth from different parts of his farm, mix them together, 
send one thimbleful to a chemist, and find out exactly the 
kind of crop that will give him the best harvest. And 
more, now that science has given him a peep into Nature's 
factory he can even feel a sense of kinship between him- 
self and his acres, because he knows that the same elements 
that redden his blood are painting the green hues on his 
fields and forests. 

There are now fifteen thousand new farmers who have 
graduated from agricultural colleges; and since the late 
Professor W. O. Atwater opened the first American ex- 
periment station, in 1875, fifty others have sprung into 
vigorous life. There is also at Washington an Agricul- 
tural Department, which has become the greatest aggre- 
gation of farm scientists in the world. To maintain this 
department Uncle Sam pays grudgingly eleven million 
dollars a year. He pays much more than this to give food 
and blankets to a horde of lazy Indians, or for the building 
of two or three warships. But it is at least more than 
is being spent on the new farmer in any other country. 
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Step by step fanning is becoming a sure and scientific 
profession. The risks and uncertainties that formerly 
tossed the farmer back and forth between hope and de- 
spair are being mastered. The Weather Bureau, which 
sent half a million warnings last year to the farmers, has 
already become so skillful that six-sevenths of its predic- 
tions come true. In Kansas wheat-growing has become 
so sure that there has been no failure for thirteen years. 
And in the vast Southwest the trick of irrigation is chang- 
ing the man-killing desert into a farmers' paradise, where 
there is nothing so punctual as the crops. 

Already gasoline engines are in use among the new 
farmers. The International Harvester Company made 
twenty-five thousand of them in 1907 at Milwaukee, with- 
out supplying the demand. These engines, in the near 
future, will be operated with alcohol, which the farmers 
can distil from potatoes, at a cost of ten cents a gallon. 
This is no dream, as there are now six thousand alcohol 
engines in use on the farms of Germany alone. 

When this Age of Alcohol arrives, the making of the 
new farmer will be very nearly complete. He will then 
grow his own power, and know how to harness the 
omnipotence of the soil. 




PETS AND SPORTS OF A FARMER BOY ^ 

By MURAT HALSTEAD 

|NE may write of scenes and incidents far 
away and long ago in the first person, with- 
out individual responsibility for the history 
or the fiction, as the license always conceded 
poetry may be sometimes permitted prose. 

There was a farm sloping westward gently from a 
curved line of low hills into one of the sunny and bloom- 
ing valleys of Ohio. The farmhouse was under the 
protection of a grove, the sycamore and locust, cherry 
and cedar standing guard together. A short path led 
from the front door to a spring deep and cool, sheltered 
by slabs of limestone and shaded by a stately elm and 
two graceful maples. 

The ridge, whose shortening shadows told of the rising 
sun, was timber land, rich in ash, walnut, hickory, oak, 
and poplar, with occasional beeches and blue gums and 
groups of sugar trees. Many fox and crow grapevines 
entwined the trunks and hung heavily over the boughs, 
making in the autumnal days marvelous displays of 
fmitfulness. Here and there the persinamon and the 
pawpaw flourished, and when the frosts were white 
dropped their succulent treasures, yellow as gold and 
luscious as the figs of Damascus, on the scarlet carpets 
of fallen leaves; and there was in ample array the honey 
locust, the mulberry and wild cherry and hawthorn, the 
black- and the dew-berry, and piercing the delicate 

^From "The Cosmopolitan Magazine." Copyright, 1892, by the 
International Magazine Company. 
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mosses and grasses were the stalks of the ginseng and the 
May apple. The woods were (nil of hfe and beauty, 
with provision for the turkey, the coon, the opossum, and 
the squirrel; and birds, from the woodpecker and yellow- 
hammer to the pigeon and the dove; while the boys 
and the pigs were rivals in the consmnption of the good 
things bounteously spread before them. 

The bosom of the valley was laced with a thread of 
silver; a stream — the home of sunfish — murmured and 
sparkled under lofty sycamores, statuesque, their arms 
white as marble, and lowly willows that drooped along 
the shining water like slender rods of gold. The hiU- 
side fields were beautiful with wheat alternating with 
barley, rye, and oats, and declined easily to levels where 
the corn grew tall. The springs at the foot of the hills 
could be traced, like veins in a leaf, in little brooks to the 
larger one in the center, that, brightening with their 
increase, babbled over the polished gravel and glis- 
tening sand, southward to the great Miami and the 
greater and splendid Ohio. 

My first pet was a squirrel. It was a mere baby 
when the home of its parents was broken up by the 
fall of a tree, and it became a captive and won the heart 
of its young master. Ah, this was nearly sixty years 
ago, away in the thirties, when General Andrew Jackson 
was president, and the hickory trees were adored as his 
emblem and standard. It was the duty of a democratic 
boy to believe that the general lived on hickory nuts in 
the Creek war, and they were good enough — as indeed 
they were — for any one to eat, and sanctified, as the 
food that heaven sent in the wilderness, to the hero of 
the day and the age, who had beaten the British at New 
Orleans, and because he was braVe and good had been 
persecuted by the wicked, who also had slandered his 
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poor dear wife, the "Aunt Rachel" of the people who 
hated the redcoats and the Whigs and Tories, until, 
heartbroken, she died. 

Through the recollections of generations I can see the 
bright eyes of my squirrel, his slender figure and nimble 
movements, the fine pose with which he held a nut in 
his paws and curled his glossy tail. He could cut with 
his keen teeth the shells of nuts, but preferred that I 
should crack them. He had the goodness to sit on my 
shoulder and scamper with silky softness over my head. 
He consented to be concealed in the bosom of my jacket 
and put out his saucy head when a button was un- 
fastened for his convenience. He slept in a box on leaves 
that I gathered, and skipped about the house silent as a 
shadow. 

I was deeply concerned about his relations with 
Thomas, my favorite cat, who eyed him at times with 
an expression of inquiry, as to whether, after all, this 
singular companion might not be a rat, masquerading 
with a flaunting tail of incredible proportions. But 
Thomas, while he maintained a reserve that I feared was 
sinister, lapped the milk with which he was bribed and 
ate the birds of his own catching — when he did not lay 
them as an offering before me — ^without flagrant hos- 
tihty to the agile creature that shared my caresses with 
himself, and was to him a mystery, if not a rival. 

Alas! I did not long have a divided duty and affection 
in parceling out devotion between the members of my 
happy family. My squirrel invaded the kitchen, where 
a formidable girl was the severe authority, and she said 
he got into mischief, and as she cast him forth rudely — 
oh, how cruel she was ! — the skin from his tail with all 
its feathery fur remained in her rough fingers, leaving 
him Hke a rat indeed, and he was put to death because he 
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had lost his distmguishing decoration. The naughty 
girl who had caused the calamity was not sorry, as she 
should have been, and had the hardness of heart to broil 
the deUcate morsel for breakfast — but not for me. I 
could not eat my friend, though I remember his fine 
flavor when over the fire. 

Thomas lived long and prospered. He was a mighty 
hunter, catching quail and brmging them home, taking a 
saucer of milk m exchange. Once he caused much grief 
and narrowly escaped capital pimishment. There was a 
nest full of yoimg birds in a cedar that was so nigh the 
house as to be one of the treasures of our home, and the 
mother and father birds joyously fed their little ones 
with the choicest insects. Thomas was among the spec- 
tators of the family festival, and while I thought, from 
the study he made of the situation, that he had something 
on his mind, I felt he was a baffled rascal, for the branches 
of the tree were impenetrable. 

But Thomas had a military head and was a strategist. 
He saw that a taller tree commanded the populous nest, 
and, climbing it, sailed down upon the birds, and at one 
fell swoop destroyed all the little chicks and the mother 
too, leaving the father of the flock disconsolate to scream 
around the scene of ruin and death. The conduct of 
Thomas was admired but not approved. Unconscious 
of crime, he piured as usual, and never seemed to know 
that he was the cause of sorrow to those who loved him. 
But notwithstanding his sinfulness in devouring the 
innocent, when winter came I built him a house and gave 
him a sheepskin with the wool on for a bed. He lived 
to a good old age, and died after a royal battle with a 
strange dog. 

When my father's father came from old North Caro- 
lina, through the Cumberland Gap and the land of the 
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cane and the blue grass, crossed the Ohio and entered the 
Miami country, the wilderness was almost imbroken, and 
the big, gaimt, gray wolves howled at night. They had 
what the musicians call carrying voices — a clear shrill- 
ness with a weird vibration, penetrating, threatening, 
striking the pioneers, homesick for the old plantations 
on the distant tidal rivers, and jarring them with a chill- 
ing dread of something malignant and dangerous in the 
dark. 

My grandfather killed a deer and hung it in the smoke- 
house. There were drops of blood on the ground over 
which the game had been carried on a pole by two men, 
and when night came the watchdog — no coward as a rule 
— barked and whined mournfully, and as the door was 
opened he, with hair erect, took refuge in the house. 
Then, very near, in the gloom could be seen the glowing 
eyes of animals. Grandfather was not to be expelled 
from his own premises, and made a sally, armed with 
what he called a spontoon, or a clumsy spear and hatchet 
with a long handle, and stabbed the foremost of the 
grim besiegers, which yelped diaboHcally, but the troop 
did not give way. Quite the reverse, they advanced, and 
after a few thrusts and sharp ejaculations it became 
evident that the spontoon was a failure, and the defender 
of his household fell back into his wooden castle and 
grasped his musket, which fortunately was well charged. 
The flint and steel were true, and the flash and thimder 
that followed pulling the trigger raised the siege, when, 
as it was remembered wolves were afraid of fire, there 
was soon a log heap in flames; the venison was saved and 
the dog pacified. 

Walking on an icy trail through the spice and sassa- 
fras bush, with his gun on his shoulder, my grandfather 
heard a scratching and scrambling (as if some heavy 
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beast with claws were making awkward but rapid prog- 
ress running in slippery places) and stepped aside, giv- 
ing the right of way and getting ready for a quick shot, 
when a huge black bear tumbled along and met his fate 
in sudden death, the fatal fire singeing the hide over his 
ribs; and he was a monster, "fat as butter," and yielded 
better meat than a hog that picked up a living imder the 
trees. 

My father had an inherited passion to go out and 
slay the beasts of the forest as his father had done, and 
as soon as he could carry a rifle was granted the precious 
privilege of going alone with it, with no ammunition 
but the load it contained, into the dim old forest. Two 
horn's passed and the rifle spoke! Each rifle in a frontier 
neighborhood has its own voice, and the family of which 
it is a part knows when it speaks and can usually tell 
what it says. There was no doubt when the ringing 
report was heard that the boy on his first himt had shot 
at something, and presently he ran in as if pursued by 
savages, panting, eyes aflame, and reported he had killed 
a buck with four prongs on his horns; and he confidently 
led the way for his excited but incredulous hearers to the 
scene of slaughter, telling, as soon as he was able to 
breathe quietly, that he had heard a rustling in the 
leaves approaching, and concealed himself behind a 
leaning tree that afforded a rest, when, cautiously peer- 
ing, he saw a group of deer, and, aiming at the largest, 
fired, whereupon the buck fell and the others — how 
many there were would never be told — bounded away. 

The boy had the eye of a woodsman and foimd the 
very spot, and there, bleeding and dead, was a spotted 
fawn shot through the heart — and the fom'-pronged 
buck that should have fallen, where was he? It was 
doubted whether he was not the product of a fevered 
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fancy, the "buck fever'' being a nervous disorder, as 
well known to affict youth and age as the fever and 
ague that so scorched and shook our forefathers. 

The story of this hunt was a romantic example, and I 
was promised that if I would not imperil my eyes with 
unworthy bows and arrows, and would study my spelhng 
book and arithmetic so as to "get my lessons well," I 
might take the small rifle with a silver crescent on the 
stock, loaded, and go into the fascinating forest to see 
what I could do. It was to be, of course, an affair of a 
single shot, for it would have been impossible to persuade 
my dear mother that her first-bom, who was not as high 
as the gun was long, could pour powder into the barrel 
and thrust a bullet upon it with the ramrod (which was 
striped Uke a barber's pole) without shooting himself. 

I argued in favor of two extra bullets in my pocket and 
as many charges of powder in a vial, in vain. As for a 
powder horn suspended by a string over my shoulder, it 
was not even a debatable question, for it would surely 
explode on its own account as soon as the gun cracked. 
The time for the hunt was deferred, owing to various 
changes of the weather, not any of which appeared to me 
imfavorable; and there were imsatisfying observations 
that it was necessary to gain advantages for sport from 
the changes of the season, none of which I regarded as 
essential or even desirable for hunting purposes. I sup- 
pose I must have been growing all this time, but my 
impression was from the first that my statiu'e was con- 
siderable and abiUty abimdant and I did not feel the 
need of more feet and inches. 

After trying delays, dining which I fear I was tired 
of being good, the fateful day arrived. My slumbers 
would have been broken if I had known the night before 
what was in store for me. It was a Saturday. There 
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was no school in the schoolhouse, and there was an inter- 
mission in the stated lessons at home. There had been 
several hard frosts and high winds, and the leaves had 
fallen so that the sharp hnes of the boughs could be 
seen. Rain had fallen, and walkmg m the woods was 
noiseless. The sqmrrels were chattering and carrying 
nuts mto then- winter quarters. While I was eating 
breakfast my father casually mentioned that he thought 
it would be a pretty good day for squirrels, and asked my 
mother, who was in the secret, and my sister and httle 
brother, who were not, whether they would "like a mess 
of young squirrels for supper.'' 

There was acquiescence in the idea of a squirrel supper, 
and my father said he did not think that squirrels should 
be shot in the head, for the brains were spoiled, and 
brains were a dainty almost equal to the hind legs. I 
saw that my mother was moved by emotion not ex- 
plained, but it did not seem to be sorrow that was gUs- 
tening in her fond eyes all aglow, and tearful too. 

All at once my father asked whether I thought I could 
find a squirrel if I had the Uttle rifle with the silver new 
moon on the stock, and could fetch it with a single shot; 
and I truly thought I could. Then I saw there had been 
a deep design in the table talk. I was to kill the squir- 
rels for supper! The pride and happiness of the hour 
were intense. It was in the air that I was almost a 
man. There was a hght on my path that had not been 
there. The httle rifle was produced. It had been cleaned 
and the lock oiled, and the silver crescent brightened. 
It had not been loaded, but that ceremony was soon 
performed. Powder came up in the priming tube when 
the bullet, enveloped in a greasy ''patch," was thrust 
home, and a bright percussion cap was put on. 

How well I remember that six of the bullets that 
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fitted the little rifle with the silver crescent on the stock 
weighed exactly one ounce. I begged so hard for a con- 
cession that it was not denied me, as it did not seem 
to oflfer inducements to suicide. It was that I should 
carry an extra percussion cap. The first one might 
snap! Dear mother thought the second cap might be an 
incimibrance or an unknown peril, but father said I 
could not kill myself with it even if I swallowed 
it — a remark that was almost disrespectful in its 
levity. 

It was further agreed that if I fired the rifle in safety I 
might on returning have it relc^aded and go on a second 
expedition. Indeed, a vast vista of sportmg opened, and 
it seemed to extend to the end of the world. The dog 
wanted, when I shouldered the gim, to go with me, and I 
could see no objection, but my father ruled that the dog 
should stay at home, for the reason that if it entered the 
woods with me he might be killed — a second remark of 
his that occurred to me faintly, for the moments were 
too exciting for strong impressions, save as to the main 
event, to have a tendency to disturb the dignity of the 
enterprise in which I had embarked. 

I marched off without the dog, and that dog knew he 
was wronged when he was ordered to stay where he was, 
and if he had not seen so many other dogs die suddenly 
on that farm he would have been disobedient. My last 
instruction was to keep the gun pointing to the sky. I 
can see my father and mother as they stood regarding 
me, as with anxious deliberation I walked, carrying the 
rifle, which seemed light as a straw, ahnost at a perpen- 
dicular, on the way to the sugar camp, which was an 
introduction to the wilder woods where I knew there 
were squirrels, and thought there might be nobler game 
waiting. The sense that the hunt was limited to one 
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stroke was not depressing, but there was a feeling that 
it would be dreadful to miss the first shot. 

As I climbed the fence and entered the shades beyond 
the boundaries of cultivation there was a deep silence 
around me. I had never been there before without see- 
ing something it would have been a thrilling delight to 
shoot. I had followed my father many times to pick up 
the squirrels he knocked whirling from the tree tops, and 
could tell where the game ought to be. Now it was 
Indian summer. There was a smoky atmosphere and 
the sun was shining red. There ought to be squirrels on 
every tree on this hill, I said to myself, looking around 
upon my dominions. I had heard squurels barking right 
there a thousand times, and it was sad to think that now 
of all times there was silence, and I alone with my loaded 
rifle. Perhaps the acute animals knew that I was an 
armed man bent on their destruction, knew that I had a 
gun with powder and ball in it and an extra cap, and they 
were the hidden watchers of a deadly, subtle enemy. 

But hark! Did my ears deceive me? Not that time, 
for I listened to the squeal of a pair of squirrels playing. 
The stillness was so absolute I heard their feet as they 
scampered on the bark of the dizzy branches that were 
their playground. And there they were, within range 
and unmindful of me! They did not know their danger. 
They chattered at me; one fellow stretched himself along 
a limb and covered his back with his flaunting tail and 
barked at me in fun. He was a mocker and knew not 
whom he was fooling with. I stepped beside a tree with 
a knot on it that gave me a rest and cocked the gun. I 
could feel the rapid throbbing of my heart, but my hand 
was steady. The squirrel ought to have fled when he 
heard the click of the lock, but he did not; he was 
defiant. 
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I drew a bead on him, the notch in the hindsight, the 
line of light along the foresight, the body of the squirrel 
that was laughing at me, and pressed the trigger. I 
knew as I pulled that the humorist must die, for I had 
been instructed in marksmanship. There was a clear 
report, and the stricken squirrel clung for a few seconds 
to the limb from which he had tittered at me, and, let- 
ting go, fell and was gasping on the red, wet leaves. I 
hastened to stand over him in triumph; there he was, 
bleeding and dying, his eyes fading! Then in a flash I 
remembered my first squirrel love, and as I saw the 
blood and marked the beauty in death of my victim, 
mourned as I took him in my hand that I had not missed 
him. 

''And you did kill a squirrel?" said my father as I 
returned, bearing the prize by the leg; ''and you gave him 
a center shot; this fine rifle-shooting must be inherited. 
I killed a deer the first time I was allowed to go himting, 
— a small deer, to be sure, but a deer." The death of 
the squirrel did not seem so tragic after this, there were 
so many squirrels. I felt a suffusion of satisfaction; I 
could with precision send a rifle ball on a fatal en-and. 
I could speed a bolt that would wing a bird or pierce a 
beast, high or low, near or far! There were, though one 
was dead, a multitude of squirrels in the nut-dropping 
trees. Life was to them gayety, a perpetual picnic, and, 
playing all the while, what could they expect? I did not 
want another hunt that day; the experience was too ex- 
acting to be inamediately repeated. I was initiated as a 
himter, and that was glory enough for one day. 

We had my squirrel, and others that my father killed 
subsequently, for supper. Mine was cooked separately, 
and had a delicious savor, as he was fried in a special 
skillet, and I had him, when done, brown and smoking 
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hot, on a plate by myself and for myself; and the next 
tune I went squirrel himting I had not only the little rifle 
with the silver crescent on the stock, but a pouch of 
bullets and a quarter of a pound of powder in a decorated 
horn; but the memory of my first squirrel outlasts all the 
rest, and I have caught a glimpse of his mournful death 
a thousand times. 

As precarious property as a boy in the coimtry can 
possess is a pig. It is so easy to give a boy a pig that it 
is often the easiest way to get rid of boy and pig. A 
rural anecdote largely circulated is: A boy said to his 
father, "I came pretty near getting a pig this morning. '^ 
"How near?'' ''Why, I asked a man if he would give 
me one, and he said he would n't." 

Colonel Ingersoll was arguing a case before a justice 
of the peace in Illinois, opposing the claim that the oflfer 
of a drove of hogs to discharge a debt was a legal tender. 
The squire was disposed to sustain that theory, but was 
discomfited by the eloquent counsel asking him' to rule 
whether, if a hog was the equivalent in law of a green- 
back, pigs would pass as postal currency. There is not, 
as a rule, a scarcity of pigs. They are launched upon 
the world in great nimibers, and their value depends 
upon the food and shelter given them. 

A boy who was blessed with a pig said to a farmer 
whose swine had made him a landholder: ''When my pig 
has pigs they will be mine, and so will their pigs, and 
their pigs, and I shall keep them all until I am twenty- 
one years old, and then I shall sell them and buy a farm." 

''You had better," said the farmer, "buy the state, 
but there will not be com enough in the Miami Valley in 
five years to feed your hogs. Why, you must want the 
world. Did you ever work the sum in the arithmetic in 
which it is stated that a man agreed to pay for the shoe- 
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ing of his horse, thirty-two nails used, one cent for the 
first nail, and two for the second, doubling every time?'' 

The boy had evidently not closely estimated the con- 
sequences of the free and unUmited coinage of pigs. A 
hog is a sensitive animal. He enjoys everythmg that he- 
does, so much that he should have credit for his capacity 
to appreciate. There is a deUcacy about his rotundity 
that declares the acciunulation of delights. A tendency 
to obesity is not considered unproper in him, but rather 
the style m which his person and his career should be 
rounded up. 

Hogs are much misunderstood. If they wallow in 
mud it is from an instinct of cleanliness. They would 
prefer, other things being equal, to soak themselves in 
clean water. I was told that one of a Utter of beautiful 
pigs belonged to me, and at once took a deep interest in 
his welfare. Some time passed before he reciprocated my 
attentions, but when he ascertained that my friendship 
meant certain food privileges that he was not expected 
to share with others, he took kindly to my society. He 
ate with such reUsh it was a pleasure to see him. His 
favorite food, after he had been educated for a few 
months, was roasting ears, and the facile grace with 
which he planted his feet upon the green com and 
opened the husk to get at the milky grains was much 
remarked by his master. He was an apple eater also, 
and did not mind a handful of acorns if they were sweet. 
He expanded surprisingly, and I was ambitious that he 
should grow up to be the heaviest hog in the country. 

The painful reflection came, when there was enough of 
him to make a barrel of pork, that my title to him was 
imperfect. I could hardly claim that I had brought him 
up by hand, and that his rations had been drawn from 
my independent resources. He had been presented to 
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me in his piggish state, and now he was a hog and I was 
still a boy. I could not assert that we had grown up 
together, for he had reached maturity first. I heard 
his fate discussed, and found that the fact that he was 
my property had been partially forgotten, and might be 
wholly neglected. My painstaking to secure for him the 
luximes of life was not remembered as the leading fact 
in his history, and this omission assumed almost the pro- 
portions of a pubUc wrong. 

After a fashion, however, my claims were recognized 
— I may say they were compromised. My plethoric pig 
departed with the rest of the hogs in a drove for market, 
and he did not appeal to my emotional nature as a pet 
less self-sufficient and ponderous might have done. My 
heart was hardened by his heaviness, and consolation 
came when I was told that a quitclaim deed would be 
made to me for one-half of a new double-barreled shot- 
gun. I lost my pull on that pig through his transforma- 
tion. When he became pork the meat was not mine. 
The gun was a beauty in my sight, and I was free to fire 
both barrels, and was happy. 

The queerest pet around our place was a big black 
snake. There are few neighborhoods in which snake 
stories have not become classics. If a big snake has not 
been seen up a tree or crossing a dusty road or infesting 
a ravine, it is because young people going home from 
singing school have heard a panther, or some of the old 
folks have discovered a bear track in the snow. A snake 
story cannot hold its own with a bear story, as all news- 
paper readers know, and panthers, if we consider what 
picturesque creatures they are, have not contributed 
their share to current literature. When the original 
stock of bears and big snakes has been exhausted in a 
highly cultivated corner of the repubHc, and an extra- 
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ordinary animal or reptile is heard of, shattering the 
peace of the community, the fact is solenmly recalled 
that some months before a circus passed that way, and 
lions, tigers, bears, and boa constrictors might have 
escaped. Everybody knows in the country how care- 
less those circus folks are with then- snakes and var- 
mints. But your bear story, however captivating, does 
not stretch like your snake story. The tale of a snake 
does not travel far (the imputation of punning is re- 
sented with scoflSng contempt) before the snake, and 
the story, too, are much elongated. It is seldom that 
the snake falls short, at the end of the season, of 
ten feet, and the North American product, if there is not 
too much fuss about measurement, surpasses the speci- 
mens that have been caught in South America and 
Africa. 

Now, our snake was a real big one. He was first 
known to frequent the fallen trunk of a giant elm which 
had been cut down, though a hundred feet high and 
seven feet across the stump, because a coon made it his 
home. There was no use for the huge log; it would not 
split, and so was incapable of being rent into rails, and it 
was poor firewood; besides, it was slightly hollow. The 
snake had the impertinence to come out and sun himself 
on top of the log, and the big tree and the big snake 
grew famous together. 

It was the decision of the highest authority on the 
farm that this was none of your imported snakes, but 
one that had grown up with the country, and was to be 
protected for his utility in clearing the land of moles 
and rats, as well as for his superb figure. Several good 
people saw him and said he was awful; they said 
that he was an escaped anaconda and should be killed. 
At intervals of a few weeks he was noticed ghding 
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through the weeds in a 'dignified way, and it was held 
to be moderation to mention that he was three yards 
long. 

Gradually the land was cleared in the vicinity of the 
fallen elm, and one summer's day I was hoeing com in a 
patch of new ground when I noticed a loop of snake 
hanging out of a decayed stump. I inserted the blade 
of the hoe, and his snakeship made a powerful effort to 
return to cover. When he ceased to pull I pulled, 
having the leverage of the hoe handle, and soon drew 
out a quantity of snake that was astonishing. He 
was in gUttering condition, havmg just shed his skm, 
and his new coat was brilliant. He did not under- 
stand the situation. I found a long strip of sUppery 
bark and made a slip noose, which, as the snake began 
to move, I held before him, and when he crawled into 
it I tucked him up and tied him to a root. There he 
struggled to escape until exhausted, breathing like a 
weary dog. It was the big snake and I let him go, but 
his Ufe was not long spared, for he grew reckless and 
was killed in a neighboring field by a Welshman who 
was a late arrival from the old coimtry, and had an 
idea that a serpent could have no value as a consumer 
of vermin and a decoration. The superstition as to the 
dunensions of the pet was soothed when it was as- 
certained that he was just six feet four inches from tip 
to tip. 

Selim was my grandfather's riding horse, the last of 
his race. . He was a bright bay, with black mane and 
tail and feet, and in his veins was mingled the royal 
racing blood of England and Kentucky. It was my 
grandfather's theory that a horse he rode should never 
be degraded by wearing a collar. Upon Selim's lovely 
neck had not been placed the mark of servitude, and his 
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slender limbs were considered mifitted for labor before a 
wagon or a plow. It was the theory of my grandfather 
that he would very soon ride a great deal, but as a fact 
he took his exercise in walking. 

It became my duty, therefore, to mount Selim fre- 
quently, that he might not become wild, and he and I 
knew each other thoroughly. It was not supposed that 
we ever tried our speed, but he knew as well as I the 
neck of woods that cut ofif the view of the road from the 
old house and a point of observation in the orchard; and 
when we reached that spot in a slow trot there was a 
sudden springing elasticity developed, and we amused 
ourselves with a slashing gallop that both were reluctant 
to end. There was another restriction as to the uses of 
Selim. He must not on any account carry a bag of com 
or wheat to mill. He was not allowed in any sense to be 
a beast of burden. 

My thought, that as I had known Selim from the day 
he first tottered on his long slim legs I knew all about 
him, was not warranted, as was imparted to me by a cir- 
cmnstance that I may be allowed to term an accident. 
About a dozen farmers' sons rode to a college commence- 
ment in which we were interested, as the circulars upon 
which subscriptions had been obtained stated that the 
institution was expressly for our improvement. When we 
had heard from various eloquent gentlemen all about 
the application of scientific education in the cultivation 
of the soil, and started home, there were trials of the 
speed of our horses. Selim, of course, was my mount, 
and the galloping disturbed him. The achievements of 
his ancestors were aflame in his imagination, and he 
danced and soon waltzed, and the flash of his eyes 
and the play of his red nostrils told of the passion that 
was in him. Some of the boys were whipping their 
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horses and shouting at them^ and taunting me because 
I was trying to calm my horse and keep out of the 
racing. 

But Selim managed to keep along with the rest, and 
his increasing fretfulness and plungmg and stram on the 
• reins told me that I was at once worrying the noble 
fellow and losing his confidence and my command of 
him. I gave him his head and it was "Good-by, boys." 
I knew Selim had speed, but the way he made the next 
two miles was to me a wonderful experience. I have 
since heard the same peculiar humming sound of the 
wind when riding a mile a minute on the cars, never 
again on horseback. 

My friends were not in the race, and I parted with 
them. When I succeeded in pulling in my fiery and 
untamed steed I walked him into a retired and shady 
place and spent three hours getting him into a con- 
dition to go home and show that he had not been ridden 
at a rate beyond a fast trot, and very Uttle of that. It 
was not long after this that a committee of gentlemen 
who had made up a purse to buy a presentation war 
horse for a distinguished general in the Mexican War 
heard of SeUm, and waited on my grandfather, who 
made up his mind, when the figure the blooded beauty 
would bring was named, that his horseback-riding days 
were over, and Selim was shipped to Mexico and was 
captured at the National Bridge, when well on the way 
to the front, by a band of guerrillas. 

When SeUm's Ufe took this romantic turn I fear the 
spurs of the Mexicans surprised him. I have often tried 
to picture him amid the scenes of his new life and to 
imagine what kind of master my successor was. I have 
wondered whether his satin flanks were torn and made 
bloody by the cruel steel. It has been a comfort, though. 
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to accept the idea that Mexicans knew a good horse, and 
that they loved the gallant Selim as I did, and treated 
him as a friend, not as a slave. 

It is a saddening thought that, while there are few 
human faces in the wide world that we knew so long ago 
as the war with Mexico that will ever greet us ag^n this 
side the shores where we hope to see them all radiant for- 
ever, the beautiful life of animals and birds that was around 
us, the cattle and horses that were our companions, the 
dogs that walked with us, the fish that peopled the 
waters, the songsters of the wilderness, have been anni- 
hilated by the swift years, swallowed in the eternal 
melancholy march of the shadows that come and go with 
the generations — all gone to the dust with .the roses of 
other days, vanished with the grasses that were green in 
the valleys in the old times, perished with the butterflies 
that old men chased when schoolboys, and the leaves 
that fluttered on the trees that are ashes, though they 
fill the haimted memory with spectral wildernesses. 




WHY FARMERS^ ARE BUYING 
AUTOMOBILES 2 

By F. D. COBURN 

IHERE can be little doubt that the auto will 
be regarded by the more progressive as a part 
of the farm equipment, filling a place as im- 
portant as many of the other labor and time- 
saving machines now considered necessities, but which 
were until recently unknown. It is but the old process of 
evolution at work, and the up-to-date farmers are in the 
van of things progressive. First, it was the oxen, the log 
wagon, and the prairie schooner; then the nondescript, 
mongrel horse and the farm wagon, followed by the grades 
and the crossbreeds and the spring wagon, which in turn 
were superseded by the rubber-tired surrey and the still 
better horses, and now comes the auto. 

While these latter-day developments of mechanical inge- 
nuity properly supplement the horse, they do not supplant 
him, nor detract from his indisputable merits. These 
inventions possess advantages, however, in certain direc- 
tions and under certain conditions, that give them a 
large and growing importance, and perhaps nowhere is 
the auto being found of more economic vahie than by 

^ The coming of the motor car into use by farmers is perhaps the best of 
all indicators that money can be made by farming. In all parts of the 
country the automobile is being purchased by farmers, in some regions in 
great numbers. At a recent orchard meeting in western New York, 
sixty-one cars were at one time standing in front of the plantation, and 
others were constantly coming and going, — most of them owned by 
farmers and those directly interested in farming. 

' From " The American Agriculturist." Copyright, 1910. 
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the farmers themselves, the horse raisers. In the West, 
too, or more especially the central West, the motor car 
is being most widely brought into service by farmer 
people. Only recently a New York trade journal noted 
this, particularly indicating Kansans as the most Uberal 
buyers, and it is said that the big country trade of the 
sunflower state has made Kansas City the third largest 
distributing point for automobiles in the United States. 
There are three distinct reasons for the Kansas farmers, 
for example, bu3dng automobiles: First, their prosperity 
enables this buying, regardless of any particular financial 
consideration or business motive; second, the extraordi- 
nary good roads, natural or made; and third, the distances 
between neighbors and cities, owing to the comparatively 
sparse population. According to inhabitants, there are 
probably more of these conveyances owned by the nu'al 
population of Kansas than of any other state, and in the 
so-called short-grass section per capita ownership of autos 
is Ukely greatest. Statistics tend to indicate this. For 
instance, it has been stated that in 1910 Reno County had 
six hundred cars. Barton eight hundred and fifty. Rice 
three hundred and seventy-five. Pawnee five hundred and 
fifty (one for every third family in the county), Stafford 
four hundred, Finney two hundred and twenty-five. Ford 
one hundred and six, Kearny forty-five, Hamilton twenty- 
five, and Gray thirty, — three thousand two hundred and 
six autos to one hundred and sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-six people, or about one car to every nine 
families. These counties are in the southwestern part oi 
the state, in the Arkansas valley. Beyond and south of 
these, in the extreme comer, are five large counties, em- 
bracing a combined area of three thousand two hundred 
and eighty-two square miles, that have no railroad facili- 
ties, where the motor car is solving the problem of trans- 
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portation and putting their people in closer, quicker touch 
with the world and their fellows remote or near. 

The report of the Kansas State Tax Commission for 1909 
showed twice as many automobiles in the state in that 
year as in the year before, and returns from the forty- 
eight counties thus far received for 1910 show a net gain of 
ninety-two per cent. The forty-eight coimties, too, have 
no large towns or cities. Detailed figures indicate that 
the year's increase in the rural districts amounted to more 
than one himdred and thirty per cent, compared with a 
gain of seventy per cent in the cities, there being now 
nearly as many cars in the farmers' possession in the aggre- 
gate as in the hands of the city people. These sworn-to, 
official statistics suggest forcibly the fast-growing popular- 
ity of the auto among the farmers, who at first were rather 
backward about testing its capabiUties. 

An interesting fact, too, brought out by a recent inves- 
tigation of a prominent insurance company, which loans 
large sums of money in Kansas, is that the farmers of 
the sxmflower state are not assuming debt or borrowing 
money to pay for cars, as city folks everywhere are said to 
be doing, which, incidentally, is but another indication of 
the sanity of the agriculturist, as well as of his plethoric 
pocketbook. 

Along with the motor car has come a more insistent de- 
mand for better highways, and the movement for improved 
roads has made appreciable headway since the farmers 
have become devotees of the gasoUne wagons. The in- 
creasing use of these has done in a half decade what 
fifty years of resolutions and oratory failed to accomplish. 
In Kansas at the present time there is in the making one 
of the most extensive continuous good roads yet proposed 
in the middle West, about two hundred and fifty miles east 
and west, extending on into Colorado, and which, it is 
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claimed, was begun largely through the instnunentaUty 
of the automobile owners of the section through which the 
road is to run. Thus, if the beneficence of the automobile 
extends beyond its immediate uses, its influence in affairs 
takes on added importance, for the value of good roads to 
any community, state, or nation is universally conceded. 

There are few, if any, who have more or better reasons 
for employing these machines than the farmer. Naturally 
he is a mechanic; force of circumstances makes him one. 
He knows machinery, and hence should be able to care for 
and run his car at a smaller expense than the city man, 
and with greater efficiency. In contemplating the advisa- 
biUty of buying, the man of the farm should not be gov- 
erned by statements of the cost of upkeep from the city 
man's experience, as the farmer may eUminate much of 
the cost of the garage and the chauffeur. 

Only the car high grade in every detail should be bought 
for the country, and its selection should be gone about in 
much the same manner as if choosing a horse, that is, by 
fully considering the requirements to be met ; for the utiUty 
of the various cars, like that of the different breeds of 
horses, is to a certain extent limited. Proportions of 
weight to size, horse power, methods of ignition and drive, 
gearing and engine construction, are all essentials to be 
considered, but no one should so far lose his mental balance 
as to buy unless well able to do so. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the cash should be in hand in every 
instance, but if it is believed that the purchase will give 
fair returns on a combination of business and pleasure, 
then buying would be a natural sequence. 

In innumerable ways it may add to the economies and 
attractions of farm life. Instead of the slow, wearisome 
trip to town in the jolting, nerve-wrecking lumber wagon, 
with a jaded and overworked team, or even the spring 
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wagon or carriage and a pair of fresh roadstei^, the auto- 
mobile makes the journey quickly and comfortably, leav- 
ing the team available for use at home, which is extremely 
important, especially at certain seasons. 

When farm affairs are pressing, the necessary trips may 
be taken with the auto after the day's work is done, and as 
recreation, if there be no son or daughter to run the car at 
other times. It will carry milk to the creamery, take the 
women shopping, haul mmor produce to market, bring 
home suppUes, and on Sundays, while teams are restmg, 
may whisk the family to church or to neighbors or distant 
friends. 

During harvest, when the shining hours are precious, in 
the emergency of a breakdown in the machinery, the tele- 
phone and the city auto can quickly be made available 
to bring the necessary extras or repairs, and work goes on 
with little loss from delay. The auto encourages visits 
that make for more neighborly, congenial communities, 
and contributes to culture and refinement that, without 
the mental contact and association with others, might not 
be attained. It helps to break the isolation and loneliness 
of rural life, and particularly so in the case of the good 
housewife, in whose years of strenuous labors restful 
pleasures have been in all too many instances too rare. If 
it helps to brighten the lives of the farm women, or to 
Ughten their burdens, it serves a most worthy purpose. 

In thus contributing so materially to the convenience 
and contentment of the farmer's family, the motor car is 
removmg one of the chief drawbacks urged against the 
farm — its monotonous drudgery. Important, too, is its 
tendency to keep the boys on the farm, where large oppor- 
timities are, for unless all signs fail agriculture is entering 
an era wherein farming will be made more attractive, more 
remunerative, more dignified, and more respected. Also, 
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by making available a larger working f orce Vgin the farm 
the auto has a greater significance than fftVfirst blush 
might appear, for it not only makes possible betti^^ culti- 
vation, but the farming of larger areas, and henc^'J^ger 
production, and, further, in as far as it saves time/^team, 
and man to the farm, to that extent is the auto helping^ to 
solve another serious rural problem, that of labor. 

Therefore, aside from big dividends the auto may pay irf.V\\ 
added contentment, its material uses are manifold. Its 'V* 
consideration in farm affairs brings to mind the wonderful 
changes in the environments of those of the rural districts 
now and those in former times, brought about largely by 
inventive genius. Farm implements of the greatest labor- 
and time-saving qualities have been provided. It is a far 
cry from the old-time forked stick, dragged by drowsy 
oxen, followed by drivers no less listless, to the burnished 
gang plow, propelled by a quartet of Percherons, and the 
steam plow that turns sixteen or more furrows at a time ; 
from the flail to the twentieth-century grain separator, or 
from the reaping hook and cradle to the binders and 
headers of the present, implements all brought to their 
higher perfection in comparatively recent times. 
• These and other modem devices have made possible 
industrial conquest, lifted burdens from the husbandmen, 
put more and better food within the reach of the masses, 
brought wealth and often luxury to those who till the 
soil, and immeasurable benefits to multitudes born and yet 
to be born. More recently the trolley cars, telephone lines, 
nu-al free mail delivery, and improved roads have amel- 
iorated and benefited the farmer's industrial and social 
conditions; enlarged prosperity has provided modern con- 
veniences in the home, and it remains for the auto to 
remove the last objection to rural life. It is epoch-making 
in farm affairs; it promotes broader views, helps the far- 
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mers' orgamzalions, enables closer community of inter- 
ests, and•^gh6uld bring nearer the day of cooperative 
marketing. ' As its possibilities come to be more fully 
unde2^t&t)d, the use of the motor car in rural affairs 
will 'tmtioubtedly increase in proportion. 
'\^ Will the honk-honk of the motor car supersede the neigh 
,;..o£*the horse on the farm and in the highways? 
.;-;';•* This is a question the future must answer, but the fact 
*'\*' is patent that automobiles are fast coming into popular 
use as a means of rapid transportation in the coimtry as 
well as in the city. 

Not only has the auto car not depressed the draft- 
horse business, but instead it will increase the working 
capital of the farm and its eflSciency by tending to elimi- 
nate the many-purpose horse. Few farmers, comparatively, 
kept a team adapted exclusively for the road, but, on the 
other hand, probably a pair having no particular merit, 
and used both for traveling and farm work, and suited 
especially for neither. 




SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS 
FROM THE FARMS 1 

By EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 

|HE American farmer's cornfield measures a 
trifle short of one hundred million acres — 
an area greater than that of Norway or 
Japan and nearly equal to that of Germany 
or France. If the British Isles had planted so much, it 
would have been necessary to plow up even the streets 
of London. The American wheatfield occupies more 
space on the map than Portugal and Liberia combined. 
The South's cotton field would spread over one of the 
Central American republics like a white blanket with 
a generous margin to tuck under — and so would the oat- 
field. Our alfalfa and hayfields were larger than Saxony 
or Alsace-Lorraine, and our potato patch was bigger than 
Porto Rico. 

Beside such fields as these, the farms of the rest of 
the world look like the Uttle experimental plots that our 
children play with at the agricultural schools. And yet 
the great ranches of the West have not come into consid- 
eration at all. There is one in Texas, for instance, that 
is twice as large as the state of Rhode Island. It is 
fifty miles from the front porch to the front gate, and a 
railroad runs through it for more than a hundred miles. 
And the ranch belongs to a woman. There is another 
ranch in California so large that it can spare thirty-eight 
thousand acres for an artificial lake. One field of alfalfa, 
a thousand acres of waving green, yields five thousand tons 

^ By permission of the Author. 
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of hay a year. The wheat on this ranch is grown on such 
a scale that only heading machines are practicable for its 
harvesting. It is so far from the kitchen to the outer 
limits of the field that a dining-car drawn by six horses 
is a part of the harvesting equipment. Oh, yes, this is a 
fanning country. 

It is true that the American farmer grows only about 
one-fifth of the world's wheat, but that is about twice as 
much as all Europe produces. But he grows four of 
every five bales of the world's cotton and seven of every 
eight ears of com. The state of Illinois alone produces 
about half as much com as is grown in all the world out- 
side of the United States. We raise a long list of other 
crops — barley and beets, potatoes and peaches, hay and 
hops — that would appear large but for the overwhelming 
proportions of the principal crops. Then there are the 
crops that the farmer grows on legs — three hundred 
and thkty-nine milUon hogs and two hundred and eleven 
million sheep were fattening on the farm last January. 
If the American milk cows and other cattle could be 
placed one behind another, they would extend for a dis- 
tance of three million miles. The line of horses and 
mules would be even longer. All in all, the American 
farms and their equipment are valued at about twenty- 
eight billion, five hundred and eight million dollars. 
Just how much money that is nobody knows, nor is it 
easy to recall anything big enough with which to com- 
pare it. 

And yet there are tourists who pause on Fifteenth and 
G Streets, in Washington, point to the United States 
Treasury Building, and say, "Behold the foundation 
stone of the Republic!" The money in that building is 
but a pebble in comparison. 

One feels the same sense of helpless and hopeless con- 
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fusion when one goes out to take a sweeping view of the 
harvest — and there are few more inspiring scenes in 
the world than the United States at the harvest time. 
With his twenty-eight and a half billion capital, the Ameri- 
can farmer produced last year a crop worth (at the farm) 
seven and bne-half billions — nearly twenty-five cents on 
the dollar. Suppose that all of the year's corn had been 
shipped to Europe : it would have required four thousand 
one hundred and twenty-eight express steamers of eighteen 
thousand tons' register to deliver it. Suppose that the 
year's wheat had all been sent to save the Far East from 
a great famine: the largest fleet in the world, with its 
three hundred and eighty-three vessels of all sizes, would 
have required fifteen round trips to move it. Take 
tobacco — such a minor crop that most people never 
think of it in connection with farming: if last year's 
tobacco crop had been made into cigars, the supply 
would have lasted one hundred and fifty three thou- 
sand men for fifty years, each man smoking ten cigars 
a day. 

If we look at the farm value of the year's products — 
which is much below what you and I pay for it in the 
market — we are again confronted with figures that are 
beyond comprehension. If the corn grown in 1907 had 
been sold at one time and paid for in gold, there would 
have been only a few gold coins left in the United States 
outside of the pockets of the farmer. Either the wheat 
or the cotton would have called into the same pockets 
every ounce of gold and of silver that the entire world 
had produced dining the previous year. The hay crop 
was worth a hundred million dollars more than the com- 
bined capital of the national banks of the United States. 
The humble potato produced wealth equal to that of the 
gold mines of South Africa, and exceeding that of the 
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iron and steel manufactures exported from America during 
the year. 

Passing over the other crops and taking up a few by- 
products, we have figures equally amazing. Everybody 
knows that the farmer keeps a cow and occasionally has 
milk and butter to sell; that he furnishes the Thanks- 
giving turkey and takes with him to town a basket of 
eggs now and then; that he has a fatted calf and a roly- 
poly Berkshire out in the lot. But who would believe 
any such statements as these, if anybody except Secre- 
tary Wilson had put them down in black and white? 

''Dairy products are much more valuable than any 
crop except com, and are equal to one-third of the value 
of all cereals. 

''The poultry products are worth more than the wheat, 
and perhaps as much as the hay. 

"The live stock sold from farms and slaughtered on 
them is worth nearly twice as much as the cotton crop." 

The bigness of American farming is also shown by 
the costUness of a day's drought, as estimated by men 
skilled in that accomplishment. At the critical stage 
of the com crop, every day was worth twenty million 
bushels; wheat, six millions; potatoes, three milUons; 
tobacco, seven million pounds; beets, six million pounds 
of sugar. Cotton offered thirty million pounds of Unt 
for the favor of a single day of growth during the full 
term. Altogether, during the crop-growing season, every 
favorable day was worth to the nation fifty million 
dollars. 

There is perhaps no other kind of business where a 
man may have so much to show for a small investment. 
The manufacturer who takes pride in the drayloads and 
carloads of his product, and inflates his lungs at the 
sight of his lithographs in the street cars and on the 
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meadows, has invested a fortune in his factory. But 
you may see the same sort of pride of achievement in 
the Western farmer if you will sit beside him in his 
double carriage and drive for a mile down the barbed- 
wire lane that divides his walls of rustling com. 

The wheat farmers of Minnesota, the cotton grower of 
Texas, the cane planter of Louisiana, the haymaker of 
New York, and the sheepherder of Wyoming all have 
facts as marvelous as those of the Kansas com grower, 
but they are not so gifted with the power of imaginative 
description. But the tales that he tells are scarcely less 
wonderful than the facts that the statisticians give. I 
know of a coimty in Kansas which had two himdred and 
thirty-six thousand acres in com when I saw it last. To 
move the crop that grew in that coimty during that year 
would have required eight hundred and eighty trains of 
twenty-five cars each. With a three-mile headway be- 
tween trains, they would have stretched from Kansas to 
San Francisco. And com was but one of a number of 
products that brought fame and dollars to the farmers of 
that county. 

It is important to remember that all this vast wealth 
of the American farmer has been produced by methods 
that are wasteful and imscientific to a degree that arouses 
the indignation of the experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The farmer has often been notoriously careless 
about the kind of seed that he plants, and about the 
fertility and the preparation of the soil into which it falls. 
His miplements are frequently as crude as his methods 
of cultivation, and his hardest has been much smaller 
than it should have been — much less than it will be 
next year, and the next. Moreover, Assistant Secretary 
Hays says that only about half of our available farm area 
is now producing; so there is no need for assuming that 
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the crop statistics which form the basis of this article 
' are anywhere near the high-water mark. Referring again 
to Secretary Wilson's report, we find such possibiUties 
as these well within reach : 

(1) The cotton planter could easily double or treble 
his present crop of two-fifths of a bale per acre, and he 
has an available acreage of more than three times that 
now under cultivation. 

(2) The com yield per acre can be increased by one- 
half within a quarter of a centmy, and without any pre- 
tense that the limit has been reached. 

(3) There is no sensible reason why half as much again 
of wheat may not be had from an acre within less than^a 
generation of time. 

(4) The same is true of oats, barley, rye, and buck- 
wheat. 

(5) Potatoes should double their present production of 
less than one hundred bushels to the acre. 

(6) Wherever only six hundred to eight hundred pounds 
of tobacco are had from an acre, three-fourths of a ton 
is the prospect. 

(7) With the cannery and the refrigerator car and the 
refrigerator ship at hand, the future of fruits, berries, 
and vegetables is too large to estimate. 

(8) The same is true of live stock, imder scientific 
methods of breeding and testing. 

(9) If a present movement to induce the American 
hens to produce each one dozen more of eggs yearly 
should be carried forward, the increased value of the 
country's product will be about fifty million dollars. 

The most surprismg fact connected with farmmg is 
that, in spite of this tremendous production, the prices of 
farm products have been rapidly rising. A comparison 
of the average farm price of a number of crops in 1898 
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and in 1907 will show the advance that a decade has 
brought about. 

Wheat advanced from 68.2 cents a bushel to 87.4 
cents; corn from 28.7 to 51.6; cotton from 6.7 cents a 
pound to 10.4 — nearly doubling in value within ten 
years. The rise in potatoes was from 41.4 cents a bushel 
to 61.7; hay advanced from $6 to $11.68 per ton; oats 
from 25.5 to 44.3 cents per bushel; barley from 41.3 to 
66.6 cents. 

Nearly everything that grows on the farm increased in 
selling value at similar ratios. A horse that was worth 
$34.26 in 1898 sold for $93.41 in 1907, on an average; for 
a mule, the average price soared from $43.88 to $107.76. 
A pig that brought $4.93 in 1898 brought $6.05 ten years 
later. The price received for eggs increased from 11.15 
cents per dozen in 1899 up to an average of 18.2 cents in 
1907 — but th^ same eggs were selling for nearly twice 
as much in New York City. There was a similar advance 
in the market price of dressed poultry. 

The cartoonist — who reflects public opinion more fre- 
quently than he creates it — must change his type, or 
else leave the farmer out of his scheme of things. The 
chin-whiskered, '^ hayseed'' type must disappear; instead 
of the lanky individual with one suspender, the comic 
papers will show a rotund farmer with an automobile 
and dollar-mark designs all over his fancy clothes. For 
the farmers — there is no exaggeration about this — axe 
rapidly becoming the most prosperous class in the nation. 
And the unsuccessful farmers here and there do not de- 
tract from the soundness of this assertion. 

Ask any man who lived in the cotton belt twenty 
years ago, and he will tell you that a very large propor- 
tion of the farmers were ''carried'' by the merchants 
from planting time to picking time. The tenant farmer 
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rented "on the shares," often promising to give the owner 
one-half of the crop because the tenant could not furnish 
even the mule that dragged his plow. Next he bought 
on credit the guano with which to fertilize the unpro- 
ductive soil; and the same merchant furnished his family 
with food supplies during the spring and sununer — all 
at an advance on the cash price that sometimes amounted 
to forty per cent. And when the farmer's cotton had 
been picked and ginned and his pitifully small share 
sold, many times the proceeds were insufl5cient to pay 
the merchants' bills. And this sad state of the tenant 
was, to a less distressmg degree, the state of his landlord. 
No such condition exists throughout the South to-day; 
the tenant has reached a point where he can pay cash 
rent, if required, and he is no longer a peon. 

Take the Middle West. It is well within the memory 
of a younger generation that mortgages 'were plastered 
over a very large part of the farming land — even of 
the fine farms — and lawyers were enriching themselves 
with foreclosure fees from Eastern capitalists, many of 
whom regarded it as a misfortune that they were com- 
pelled to take over the farms. Within the last few years 
more than a million of these mortgaged farms have shaken 
off their encumbrances, and their owners have often been 
glad to get as much as two per cent interest on deposits 
in the savings banks. 

And the hour of the full tide has not yet come. With 
a population increasmg rapidly by bh-th aad immigration, 
with a world of himgry mouths to be fed in large part by 
the United States, and with better methods of farm 
management, the farmer has no cause to fear a collapse 
in the selling price of his product. The city dweller's 
loud plaint over the increased cost of living assures him 
of this. 
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The age of the rural "calamity-howler" is past. No- 
body now need pity the farmer's hard lot. The mechanic 
on half-time, the clerk on overtime and underpay, and 
even the more prosperous ''middle class," are looking 
toward the country with envious eyes. For, as Secre- 
tary Wilson sums it up, ''the farmer has a new horizon 
far back of that of his prairie and his mountams, which 
is more promising than the sky Une of the city." 

You may discover evidences of " this back to the 
country " determination, all about you — in the increase 
in the number of small suburban homes, in the "want" 
advertisements for small farms, in the conversations of 
men whom you meet at limcheon or in travel. I over- 
heard it last on the deck of a Potomac steamer, which 
was drifting down that great river at simset when its 
waters were ablaze with a golden afterglow — an hour for 
yoimg men to see visions and unfold them. A govern- 
ment clerk was telling to another his dream of a dazzling 
future. He was in the Treasury Department, with influen- 
tial friends who had found ways to advance him by quick 
promotions, and he felt that he had the world by the tail. 
Adown the future he saw himself one of the nation's 
financiers — and the vision looked good, both for himself 
and the nation. 

When the dreamer had finished and passed along, two 
other young men, strangers to each other, told of their 
own dreams. Both were from the soil; both had wearied 
of it and come to the city; both had "made good." The 
first was getting ready to branch out for himself, and his 
opportunity was at hand — a high-class grocery business, 
with a meat and vegetable market attached. One con- 
sideration made him hesitate, and it was this: Away 
back in the Virginia hills, on a small tributary of the 
Potomac, he had an interest in a farm, the profitless farm 
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on which he had been bom. Looking back at it with an 
experience ia handling country products at the market 
end, he saw clearly where he could make just as much 
money without shouldering all the responsibilities of a 
large city establishment. He had figured out just what 
he would do with the fruit that now wasted in the or- 
chard; with the unproductive acres that would yield 
small fruits; with the vegetables that were so market- 
able in a can; with the dairy products that were too 
abundant for the local market. 

"But what about country life?" interrupted the second. 
"Won't it be pretty tame after having Uved in Washing- 
ton for so long? " 

"Tame!" said the first, in contempt. "It is the city 
life that 's tame. I don't know any fellow on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue that gets as much out of life as the coimtry 
boy with a new top buggy." 

The second boy was the son of a poor tenant farmer, 
who had eked out a joyless living by moving from one 
worn-out farm to another. This boy's entrance into the 
city had been an emancipation from serfdom, and it led 
into a future more alluring than that of the other, or 
even of the Treasury clerk. But he is going back to 
the farm, he says, in the fullness of time, when he has 
made enough money to farm differently from his fathers. 

"But I am not going to buy a cattle ranch, or an 
orange grove, or a Western quarter section," he added. 
"I am going back to one of my boyhood homes and buy 
one of those worthless farms and show what I can do 
with it. That's the way to make money and have a 
real object in life at the same time." 

Then he went on to explain his idea of getting fun out 
of farming while making money. To solve its knotty 
problems, to combat the unpropitious forces of nature, 
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to make every acre grow something every year, to grow 
crops that the soil never knew before, — and at the same 
time to make a real home, with the many luxmies that 
are within easy reach of the farmer's family, — that was 
his idea. And it was not fanciful. He told of the 
Ubrary of good books on scientific farming that he was 
accmnulating and studying; of his file of "Farm Bulle- 
tins" and garden periodic'als ; of plans for ice house and 
lawn, watermelons and strawberries, cattle and chickens, 
and any number of other things. 

"I am not worrying much about the big crops," he 
said. "I know that I can raise com and wheat and big 
pumpkins ; I could do that in the old days. What appeals 
to me more strongly than the money end is the possi- 
bility of so many good things that I never knew on the 
old farm. That and the mastery of the soil make it 
well worth while." 

Much of the credit for the broadening of the horizon 
is due to the farmer himself, for he has been learning 
from the mistakes of his fathers and from the methods of 
some of the best inamigrants that Europe has sent us. 
But a very large portion of the credit belongs to the 
Anaericanized Scotchman who has for twelve years served 
the nation as its Secretary of Agriculture — the longest 
period that a Cabinet officer has ever served. Himself 
a successful farmer — he earned the price of a farm by 
hard work as a young man in central Iowa — he had 
also the wider experience that comes to a man who has 
sat in Congress and also held a professorship in an agri- 
cultural college when Senator AlUson commended him 
to President McKinley as the man for whom he was 
looking to preside over the Department of Agriculture. 
He has been there ever since, working with his coat off 
to make it the world's greatest scientific imiversity. A 
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large-sized book would be required even to catalogue the 
changes that have been wrought under his leadership. 
SuflSce it to say that during these twelve years his de- 
partment has advanced from a four milUon to a fifteen 
million dollar institution, and for every dollar that he 
has expended the nation is now twenty dollars richer. 
It has been conservatively estimated that the net gain 
that has come to the farmers from the Department of 
Agriculture through improved methods would pay more 
than one-third of the cost of all other departments of the 
Government. And when one stops to say that Assistant 
Secretary Hajrs, Dr. Knapp, and Dr. Galloway have been 
men after his own heart in carrying out his poUcies, only 
a beginning has been made in a long list of practical, 
scientific men whose identity is lost in the great depart- 
ment which they serve. 

And other departments and bureaus have been helping 
the farmer on the highroad to prosperity and happi- 
ness. The Post Office Department has established its 
free-deUvery routes, so that the farmer need no longer 
imhitch his horse from the plow in order to go to town 
for his letters and his newspaper. If the plans for an 
enlarged parcel-post service should be executed, the far- 
mer's family may soon shop in New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis as easily — and more satisfactorily — than 
at the country store. 

One of the latest activities of the Government is a 
practical plan for laying hands upon desirable immi- 
grants just landed and placing them on the farms, where 
they are needed and where their own future is brightest. 
An office has already been located in New York, and the 
farmers of the entire country are being instructed in the 
use of this first aid to the farmer. Here is how the plan 
is worked in actual practice : 
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On January 15, a Michigan farmer wrote for a farm- 
hand, but objected at first to furnishing transportation. 
Finally, on March 21, a young German was bundled 
on the train two days after leaving EUis Island and was 
landed on the Michigan farm. On April 14, the farmer 
wrote that his brother had a place for a second man just 
like the first — and transportation came with the letter. 
One week later the man was sent. On May 2, the first 
farmer wrote for another man and his wife, and before 
this order had been fiilled there came another request 
for a man for his neighbor. 

In the face of such a concrete case as this, it is safe to 
assume that both the farm labor and the unmigration 
problems are on the way to solution. 

There are also epoch-making plans under way whereby 
rural education will receive a new impulse — plans so 
colossal that few have yet grasped their significance. 
Once it was the fashion for a man with a growing family 
to say that he must move to town in order properly to 
educate his children; presently we shall hear men talk of 
moving to the country for that purpose. 

So, if John insists upon leaving the old farm to become 
a clerk or a wagon driver, worry about him (if you must), 
but do not worry about the farm. He may come back to it 
by and by, if he be a youth of good sense, and when he 
returns he will be much more efficient. And, if he does 
not return, the farm will not suffer and the prosperity of 
the nation will be undisturbed. Somebody is waiting 
to take his place on the cultivator, for farming is soon to 
be numbered among the overcrowded professions. 



WHAT UNCLE BEN SAW ON 
A KANSAS FARM^ 




By day ALLEN WILLEY 

THA, Henry wants me to come out and 
see him this summer/' said Uncle Ben, as he 
took ofif his spectacles and folded up the 
letter. "He says us folks down here have 
only garden patches alongside of the Western farms." 

"I don't know as to that, Benjamin, but those thousand- 
acre places must certainly be big. Why, one would reach 
from the Comers way to Jenkins's com lot on the creek, 
would n't it?" 

"That, and more too. But I don't believe them Kansas 
folks are such great farmers. They may spread over lots 
of ground and not get so much out of it. If they can beat 
York state in growin' wheat and com, they '11 do well. 
Henry says they use steam engines out there for plowin'. 
Well, I guess our old team will do us for a spell yit. I 
believe, though, I will go out and see the boy. I have n't 
had a loafin' spell now for ten years, and I 'd kind o' like 
to know how them Westerners do things, anyway." 

And this is how it was that, a few weeks later. Uncle 
Ben ahghted from the train and set foot for the first time 
on Kansas soil. As he was hustled off to Henry's farm 
behind the pair of sleek-coated bays, the old man had time 
to glance at the neat runabout, then at the well-groomed 
young fellow beside him. Henry not only wore a collar 
and necktie, but had his coat on. Nor were his trousers 
stuck in his boot tops. "'Pears to me you 're not workin' 
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very hard, Henry, but thmgs look prosperous," observed 
the old man, with a sidelong glance. 

"I don't. Uncle — with my hands. We do more farm- 
ing with our brains out here, because we have to. But 
everything you see is paid for, and there 's no mortgage 
on the place, either.'' 

''How many acres did you say you had?" 

"About a thousand." 

''Whew! That would make ten of the old place. 
S'pose you got most of it in wheat?" 

"This year we have about eight hundred acres. You 
see, I raise some hay — about fifty acres. Then there 's 
a hundred-acre com lot ; and the rest is for pasture, a bit of 
a garden, and an orchard of as fine apple trees as you ever 
saw in York state, I '11 bet." 

"A com lot as big as all my land! Well, well, don't 
see how you can do it!" 

"I '11 take you around with me and let you find out for 
yoiu^elf." 

The next day Uncle Ben was up bright and early. He 
expected to see Henry in his farm "togs" this moming, 
but the young man looked just as spick and span as yester- 
day. He had merely put on a pair of heavier shoes and 
turned up the bottoms of his trousers. First, they went 
to see a field which was to be planted for a late crop. 

"What 's the fellow drivin' that wagon over it for?" 

"That's not a wagon — that's a manure spreader. 
Instead of scattering it with a pitchfork as he goes along 
over the field, the man lets the manure scatter itself. As 
the horses move ahead, the stuff keeps working back upon 
a sort of drum or cyhnder that revolves. The dnun 
scatters it just as evenly as you shake the salt out of the 
saltcellar." 

"Hum. Saves time, don't it?" 
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^Should say it did. That machine does as much as a 
dozen men could do, and does it better. But wait until 
we get down to where they are cutting com." 

Then Uncle Ben did whistle in earnest. Here were 
machines moving along the edge of the great cornfield 
just like the horse mower he used in his wher^.t patch. 
Projecting from the lower part of each was a long steel 
blade, which cut off every stalk just above the roots. As 
fast as each was cut, it was wrapped into a big bundle 
by a metalUc arm which guided a cord around the stalks, 
tying the bundle mechanically. This contrivance was 
actuated by a crank which the operator could turn with 
his right hand, while controlUng his horses with the other. 

''Great thing, ain't it?" said the young farmer. "Cuts 
the com and shocks it — all by horse power. Saves all 
the work we had to do with the com knife. How my back 
used to ache when you were showing me how to shock on 
the old place ! This is why a man can have a hundred or 
a thousand acres in corn out here." 

''But it must be a job to husk it. Where can you get 
enough people to do it?" 

Henry laughed. "You 're thinking of the old-time husk- 
ing bee and the red ear and the pretty girl. Well, I 'm 
sorry to say we 're too new-fangled for that. Our husk- 
ing bees are all nm by steam power. We 're going over 
to one of the com barns now, and I '11 show it to you." 

Beside the door of the bam was a curious-looking con- 
trivance mounted on wheels, so that it could be moved 
from place to place Uke a wagon. From the front end a 
pipe about the diameter of a heat pipe used in connection 
with the ordinary furnace projected into the bam loft. 
From the side extended a wooden trough in which an end- 
less belt revolved. On the other side of the machine stood 
a wagon loaded with cornstalks just as harvested in the 
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field. A man with pitchfork was piling these upon the 
metalUc table of the husker, from which they were pushed 
into a hopper. Here the stalks were forced over knives 
which not only cut ofif the ears, but stripped the husks 
from each ear. As fast as the stalks and husks were re- 
moved, they passed to the mouth of the pipe running into 
the bam loft, and were blown through it by a revolving 
fan. The ears fell into another hopper, where the ker- 
nels were shelled from each and poured into a bag at the 
side of the machine, the empty cobs being carried off by the 
endless conveyor in the wooden trough. A steam engine 
of about ten horse power was belted to the sheller and 
husker, and operated it so rapidly that the two human 
feeders were continually at work. 

''That 's the sort of husking bee we have in Kansas," 
said Henry. "That machine does more than sixty people 
could do, yet it requires only an engineer and two men to 
feed it. You know now why Kansas has a corn lot of over 
eight milUon acres, besides beating the rest of this great 
country of ours on wheat.'' 

"You folks are certainly up to the times when it comes 
to com growin', but I expect you have some big machines 
for wheat, too, don't you?" 

"We '11 have to put in a whole day where they 're har- 
vesting to show you that. One of my fields runs up 
against CharHe Sheldon's; but his is much bigger, and he 
uses what we call 'tractors.' My work is done by horse 
power." 

"How do you tell where your wheat begins and his 
leaves off? I don't see any fences." 

"Have n't had time to put 'em up yet. Too busy with 
the crops. But we fixed that. We just had each field sur- 
veyed, and we go by the stakes when we harvest." 

"My, but they must be great patches!" 
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"One of Sheldon's is two miles in a straight line from one 
end to the other." 

The next day, when they reached the scene of operations 
in the wheat field, the spectacle was one which made 
Uncle Ben gasp with astonishment. He counted the 
horses hitched to the ponderous apparatus that loomed up 
in the sea of waving grain. Ten, twenty — actually thirty- 
two— in the string. Apparently they were pulUng a 
threshing machine with a reaper attached to its side ; but 
where the field had been covered the stalks were still 
standing ! 

''That don't seem to cut very well," said the old man. 
''Must be a lot of waste." 

"It's different from the harvesters you have East. 
Sometimes we leave the straw in the field if we are in a 
hurry, and just run a header over it; for if we want the 
straw, we can cut the stalks any time. What you see is a 
heading and threshing outfit. The header is just what it 
is called. It clips off the heads or tops containing the 
kernels. As fast as cut, they fall onto a moving belt, 
which carries them right into the thresher. As the 
thresher moves along, it threshes out the grain in the 
usual way and poiu^ it into bags, so that all we have to do 
is to load the bags on wagons and take them right to the 
grain barn or to town. Just now you know wheat is up, 
and everybody is rushing it to market as fast as possible, 
so I am heading and threshing this whole field at one opera- 
ation. We can easily go over fifty to seventy-five acres a 
day with this outfit, for the header cuts a swath twenty feet 
wide. Over there, Sheldon is just running a header alone. 
You see, it is pushed along with four or five horses behind 
it. The row of wagons are 'grain barges,' as we call them. 
One is kept at the side of the header, and driven at the 
same speed. The heads are loaded into it by the moving 
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belt; and, as soon as filled, it is driven away and another 
takes its place. He 's got a stationary thresher some- 
where, and the barges are feeding it ; but wait till you see 
his tractor. I guess he 's got it on the other side of the 
field. We '11 get over there this afternoon." 

When Uncle Ben saw it, he could scarcely believe his 
eyes. He knew all about the threshing machine, and the 
way it was drawn from farm to farm in York state, to 
separate the grain from the straw ; but the traction engine 
merely pulled the thresher along the "pike," and then was 
used as a stationary engine to run the thresher. It seemed 
like a toy contrasted with this great farm motor, which 
moved across the field exerting the power of seventy-five 
horses; but the power was needed, for, as it worked its 
way forward, it kept in motion mechanism which cut every 
stalk of grain in a space thirty feet wide, carried it to the 
thresher, separated the wheat and put it into sacks, and 
then piled the straw to one side. Every twelve hours it 
converted one hundred and fifty acres into stubble; yet 
the ''crew" required consisted merely of an engineer and 
helper, a man to take away the filled grain bags, and a 
fourth to control the movements of the thresher. 

"I wish you could see the tractor do the work of the 
farm horse in the early season," observed Henry, as he 
noted Uncle Ben's interest in the harvesting scene. "Here 
it takes just as many horses to turn up corn land as it does 
the clay soil out East. We would calculate about three 
to a plow, and to get over an acre or two is a good day's 
work, but it is wonderful what can be done with these 
things. When the tractor begins operations, there is no 
'clucking,' no urging, no cracking of the whip. The engi- 
neer pulls his lever, and then, with both hands to the wheel, 
increases or decreases the steam pressure. Very slowly 
the great driving wheels revolve at first, until the man gets 
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an idea of the resistance from the stiffness of the soU. If 
he puts on too much steam, he may jerk the plows out of 
the ground and drag them along the smiace. As it is, the 
big chunks of steel are thrown several feet into the air if 
they happen to get into a bed of loose earth or sand that 
the engineer did not notice. By degrees the whole sur- 
face is turned. Faster and faster the plow points move 
through the earth and stubble, each cutting a straight 
furrow. A strip from ten to twelve feet wide is plowed as 
the tractor moves across the field. There may be obstacles 
in the way — hummocks and stumps and stone piles. 
The steersman guides the big front wheel around them. 
Of coiu-se the plows cannot be steered; so, when one 
reaches the stump or stone pile, the tractor stops until 
the implement is lifted around it. 

''The farmer with a tractor thinks it is slow work if he 
does less than twenty-five acres in an average day. But 
the tractor's work does not stop here. Plowing, you know, 
is easy compared to harrowing. Think of a weight of fif- 
teen to twenty tons being rolled over soft, freshly turned 
earth at a rate of two hundred and fifty acres in a day. 
The tractor goes over ground so soft that the men walking 
beside it sink above their ankles in the loam or mud. The 
harrows it pulls are made especially for it. They are usu- 
ally fifty feet square, ten times the ordinary horse size; 
and two or three are operated at a time, each covering two 
hundred square feet of ground, into which their teeth go 
to a depth of six inches. Yet they are dragged over twenty 
and twenty-five acres in an hour. Seed drills may be at- 
tached to the harrows, so that at one process the hundred- 
acre lot is planted and cultivated." 

Even Western haymaking was a revelation to the 
York state farmer. He was accustomed to horse mower 
and rake; but the idea of loading the hay by machinery 
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was something novel, and at his request Henry drove 
behind one of the automatic loaders. It was hitched to the 
rear end of the hay wagon, and consisted merely of a two- 
wheeled truck supporting an inclined platform, the lower 
part of which consisted of an endless belt. As the truck 
was drawn along behind the wagon, the hay was caught 
on the moving belt and carried up the incline to the top 
of the* load, where it was stowed away by a man with a 
pitchfork. As fast as a wagon was loaded, the loader was 
disconnected and the hay carried to the bam or stack. 

''Well, Henry, it's a great arrangement — somethin' I 
never cal'lated on — this farmin' by machinery. I see 
now why you folks out here on the prairies laugh at oiu* 
little places. A hundred acres ain't even big enough for 
one crop for you, is it? But it must cost a pile o' money 
to buy these engines and headers and spreaders and what 
not, yet you say your place ain't mortgaged. How is it 
about your neighbors — that fellow who is the steam 
farmer — is he doin' well?" 

''I should say he was. The last year we had sixty-cent 
wheat, how much do you think he raised — eighty thou- 
sand bushels. He had four thousand acres, and it cost him 
for everything, from plowing to teaming it to the depot, 
just nineteen thousand dollars by his books. He really 
got fifty thousand dollars for the crop. Take out twenty 
thousand, and you have his profit — thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and on sixty-cent wheat. Last year, you know, it 
touched a dollar. Well, he got in twenty thousand bushels 
at that price out of a sixty thousand bushel crop. The 
rest averaged seventy-five cents. Do you think he is doing 
well?" 

''Well? Why, I 'd Uke to sell my whole place for a 
quarter of his profit." 




THE POOR MAN'S FARM^ 

By DAVID BUFFUM 

|OES farming pay? Can a young man of 
brains and ambition, who has his Tfay to 
make in the world, find in agriculture a fair 
field for his efforts? 

These questions have been asked from time to time for 
as long as I can remember, though more often and more 
earnestly of late years, when combinations of capital and 
the tendency to do business on a large scale have narrowed 
the field of individual enterprise. Many young men, 
chafing at the idea of being mere cogs in the industrial 
wheel, are looking earnestly for some opportimity through 
which they may become masters of their own business; 
and, almost as surely as the quest is made, find their faces, 
sooner or later, turned questioningly — and yet, I think, 
more or less doubtfully — in the direction of agriculture. 
For agriculture still remams a business conducted in the 
old-fashioned way of every man for himself; and, let me 
also add, every man, thank God ! his own master. 

And yet, though a farmer myself, I can not satisfactorily 
answer the questions ofifhand with a yes or a no ; too much 
depends on what success means: too many conditions are 
involved. If the young man has capital and has learned 
the business, — for f armmg must be learned, Hke any 
other trade or profession, — I beheve he will find the 
returns as good as in any other legitimate busmess where 
no greater risks are run. If he is poor and the goal at 

^ By permission of the Author and "The Atlantic Monthly/' Copy- 
right, 1910. 
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which he aims is an independent fortmie, no, it is not a 
good business. But if he has a clear conception of what 
success really is; if he desires the best in life that can be 
had as the commensurate reward of his labor from day to 
day; if he upholds no wrong ideals and is willing to work 
with his hands as well as his head, — yes, it is a good call- 
ing, worthy of his best efforts, and more satisfying to his 
natural desires and cravings than any other. 

The statement is often made that, despite certain ex- 
amples of financial success that can always be cited, the 
majority of farmers are poor. This is true; and it is also 
true that, in all branches of business, those who make a 
conspicuous success are few in number. It is as true, too, 
of farming as of any other calling, that starting with in- 
sufficient capital means hard, unremitting work, and a 
great deal of privation and self-denial. But it is not true 
that the rewards are less. The road to riches that agricul- 
ture opens may be a long one, but in no other road is there 
so much to be had along the way. 

But is this worth one's while? And is it not a lowering 
of the standard, a sacrificing of ambition, to regard the 
roadside and not look wholly to the greater splendor of 
some chosen goal, even though the latter be uncertain of 
attainment? Agam, this brings us to the question of the 
different kinds of success, the things in life that are most 
worth striving for, and it must be answered by each for 
himself. 

A young man recently said to me — he was twenty- 
three years old, of good but not phenomenal ability, 
earnest, ambitious, a good worker, and in the business that 
for six long years he had been '^learning'' was receiving 
the munificent salary of fifteen dollars a week — that the 
goal at which he aimed was ten thousand dollars a year, 
that he could never be satisfied with less; and he added 
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that, starting with nothing, he could never reasonably 
expect to make that much on a farm. This seemed so 
very probable that it was not worth disputing. Upon 
my pointing out to him that very few of the young men 
who started as he did in that particular Une of business 
ever become owners or even high-salaried men, he gave 
me the time-honored rejoinder that " there 's room enough 
at the top." 

So there is; there is always room enough at the top. 
But of those who give the best in their lives to reach it — 
it must be remembered that it was a purely financial suc- 
cess the young man referred to — so few succeed that, 
figuring riiathematically the proportion of those who win 
out, the chances of almost any starter are such as a gam- 
bler would not bet upon very heavily. The relentless fact 
stares us in the face that the number is pitifully small; 
and that the overwhelming majority, so far from reaching 
the top, only form a part of the great mob that elbows and 
pushes and squabbles around the bottom. It is very far 
from iny wish to discourage any young man from striving 
with all his might for the goal which seems to him best 
and most worth while ; in every battle there are sure to be 
some killed and some wounded. But it is not wise for 
him to trust too implicitly to the oft-inculcated aphorism 
that material success is of certain attainment to him who 
strives suflSiciently hard for it, and that there is no such 
thing as luck and chance. 

That, strictly speaking, there is no haphazard element 
in human affairs, and that all events must happen as the 
direct and natural result of cause and efifect, must, of 
course, be admitted. But a man can be the architect of 
his own fortunes only in as far as concerns the causes and 
effects which are within his control; there are always others 
equally potent which are beyond his control, and beyond 
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his ken, and which are certain to have their influence upon 
his Ufe. This fact must be evident to all who have brought 
much thought or observation to bear upon the subject, 
or who have seen very much of life; to hundreds it has 
been brought startUngly home by the discovery of imfore- 
seen and unconquerable obstacles in the path of their 
most strenuous and hard-fought endeavors. Its knowl- 
edge is, in fact, as old as the world, and is aptly expressed 
in the words of Solomon : 

" I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor 
yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all. . . . Wherefore I perceive that there is 
nothing better, than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works ... to eat and to drink and to enjoy the good 
of all his labor that he taketh under the sun all the days of 
his Ufe, which God giveth him: for it is his portion . . . 
this is the gift of God.'' 

Yes, the natm-al portion of man — the gift of God ; that 
is what I often think a country hfe really is. And this 
is the kind of success that farming offers to the man of 
small means : to work hard, but to be his own master, with 
such days of leisure and recreation as, in his own judgment, 
it is wise to take; not to accumulate a fortune, perhaps, 
but always to have enough for his wants ; to live upon the 
fat of the land and '^ to enjoy the good of all his labor all 
the days of his life," as in no other calUng. 

All this plenitude, this fullness of Ufe, is possible to any 
man who brings to agriculture a strong and willing mind 
and body, and sane, wholesome views of living — pro- 
vided always that he has learned the business and has 
enough capital to gain some little foothold; this practical 
proviso can not be dwelt upon too strongly. For the 
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element of chance, which has wrecked so many welUaid 
plans and cherished hopes, hafi less play in farming than 
in other occupations, owing to the simple fact that agri- 
culture is, primarily, a means of subsistence rather than a 
business. A business, indeed, it may be; and a business 
it should always, so far as possible, become. But it is a 
means of subsistence first, and this primary function is a 
conspicuous and important feature in the poor man's 
farm, and is a veritable sheet anchor in the matter of home- 
building. 

A picture comes to my mind of a country home that I once 
knew well and where I was a frequent guest. It belonged 
to a friend, a man much older than myself, who had pos- 
sessed large means and had always lived the life of a man 
of leisure. He had a large family of children, most of 
them girls. Among other things that he possessed was a 
smaU farm; and in an evil hour — or, possibly, a good one, 
for, in view of the way things work out, it is often difficult 
at first to distinguish the good from the ill — practically 
everything he had was swept away except this farm, and 
he was obliged to move upon it and get his living as a 
farmer. The farm was near my own, and I saw much of 
the children. They were all of them, girls as well as boys, 
constantly out of doors. They knew all about sledding, 
skating, ice-boating; they became expert in rowing and 
swimming; and they rode horseback, although they had 
nothing but farm horses for the purpose. They had all 
kinds of pets, and were always raising dogs, pigeons, or 
poultry — and, incidentally, it may be said that they bred 
some veiy fine ones. 

Their father had brought from his city home a fine 
library, and he also subscribed to a goodly number of 
magazines and periodicals; and his family, though really 
poorer than most of their neighbors, had plenty of time 
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for reading. The old-fashioned " great south room " of the 
farmhouse served as parlor, Ubraxy, and Hving-room all m 
one ; and its careless profusion of books, music, and chairs 
that were comfortable to sit in, would probably have 
shocked the tidy housewives of the neighborhood, whose 
"best furniture" was arranged with mathematical pre- 
cision and whose parlors were rarely opened except for a 
funeral or the minister's tea-drinking. In winter there was 
generally a wood fire in the fireplace; and if the dogs were 
allowed to sleep on the hearth (as they were), and if the 
air was sometimes full of tobacco smoke (as I have often 
seen it), these things only added to the impression of cheer 
and comfort and freedom. 

This man never became an expert farmer; in some things 
— fruit-growing and gardening — he excelled; but, as a 
whole, the occupation was thrust upon him too late in life, 
when he had lost, to some extent, his faculty of readjust- 
ment. But, what is much more to our present purpose, 
he made a good Uving and he had considerable leisure. I 
often sat at his table, and though everything was very 
simple, ^" for he could not afford a servant, and his wife 
and daughters did the work of the household, — the food 
was of the best, and, as a rule, almost everything was pro- 
duced on the farm. I recently dined with one of his 
daughters, now long since a woman grown and in easy 
circimistances, and she said, as we entered the dining-room, 
" I can't give you such a dinner as we used to have at the 
old farm, for we can't get such things in the market at any 
price; they don't have them." 

Such households as this show, better than any amount 
of argiunent, the possibiUties in country Ufe for men of 
small means. Unfortunately, they are not abundant; 
but in a corner of my native state is a young man who, 
after being graduated at one of our Eastern colleges 
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and working for some years as a salaried man in the city, 
decided to try his hand at farming on a small and much- 
neglected farm that was left him by his father. The 
yomig man was married and had two children, and it took 
several years of imcomfortable, pinching economy to get 
together enough money to stock and equip the place. 
Now, after five years of farming, he expresses himself as 
more than satisfied with the change. "I don't handle so 
much money as I did in town," he said to me lately, " but 
I get fully twice as much, in one way and another, for my 
labor, and I have more time to myself." And he told me 
that, as a rule, everything on his table, with the bare excep- 
tion of siigar and spices, is produced on his farm — even 
the flour from which the bread is made bemg from home- 
grown wheat, ground in his own mill. 

For a purely financial success, and considered apart from 
the advantages in Uving, one must look for examples to the 
larger agricultural enterprises, m which the primary func- 
tion of agricultiu-e — the means of support — is a less 
essential part. But money has been made, too, on the 
ordinary small farm; and there are men who, from a busi- 
ness where no one would suppose there could ever be much 
income above the necessary cost of Uving, have accumu- 
lated considerable sums. I am no despiser of money, but 
I would advise no young man to seek it by this road. The 
cost is too fearfully high; the dollars are paid for in the very 
stuff of which life is made. But, as no presentation of the 
poor man's farm is fair without showing its every side, 
let us take a glance at the life of a man who has made 
money on one of these small farms and see if it compares 
favorably with the pictiu-es already drawn. I need cite 
no special case, for, unfortunately, he represents a class, 
and his prototype can be found in every country town in 
the older states. 
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He lives in a two-story house, facing and quite near the 
road, and the front window blinds are always closed. The 
place is neither cheerful nor inviting. But there is a cer- 
tain thrifty look about it — not exactly a look of neatness, 
but an indescribable suggestion of ''forehandedness.'' 
The farmer himself is getting old. He is weather-beaten, 
wrinkled, and a trifle stiff in the joints, but still able to 
work, and he does work. Early and late he has worked 
hard all his Ufe. Nor is he the only one on his farm who 
has done this : he has seen to it that his wife, his sons, and 
his daughters have all done the same thing. But if he has 
been a merciless taskmaster, let us give him credit at least 
for this, that he himself has set the pace and kept the 
lead. 

He has been frugal, too, as well as industrious. Though 
he keeps cows, cream is a rarity on his table; and with 
plenty of eggs in his storeroom, very few are ever used at 
home. He never thinks of dressing a chicken for his own 
use — though he does now and then have an old hen that 
has "laid out her litter "; and with a flock of sheep running 
in his pasture, he hardly knows the taste of mutton. Pork, 
potatoes, and Indian meal form the staples of his bill of 
fare. 

Where is his wife? You will find her in the kitchen, for 
she is as tireless a worker as her husband ; lean, wrinkled, 
and sour-tempered. Where are the sons and daughters? 
All gone; for the young people do not linger around such 
a homestead. The daughters are teaching school, and the 
sons have salaried positions in the city. 

This old man, who started in life with nothing, is now 
financially independent ; his unremitting toil and tenacity 
of purpose have brought him to the goal he sought. But 
he has never lived, in the true sense of the term, never had 
any recreation, never known the joy of existence, and has 
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deprived himself of the love and companionship of his 
children. Even in his vocation he has kept aloof from its 
more attractive features : tree-planting, or indeed anything 
to beautify his estate (unless it be, perhaps, white paint), 
he has never meddled with; and of that most fascinating 
of all branches of agricultiu'e, the scientific breeding of 
live stock, he has no knowledge. His life is pathetic, as is 
the life of every man who to the hardships and privations 
that fall imavoidably to his lot adds others that are need- 
less and of his own imposing. 

Is the picture overdrawn? Surely every one who is at 
all familiar with the rural districts can testify to its faith- 
fulness. The history of many an otherwise attractive 
old country homestead is marred by just such melancholy 
pictures: pictiu'es of lives that were barren and meager 
without cause, and in which there was a daily sacrifice of 
precious things to false gods. 

A very slight analysis of the conditions that result so 
deplorably will show that one prime trouble is in trying 
to accomplish too much with the means at hand. There 
are plenty of large and well-equipped agricultiu'al states 
in the world in which money is made. But when a poor 
man starts out to do the same thing with his little farm, 
he is putting too heavy a task upon it ; it is like requiring 
of one small horse the work of a farm horse team. It is 
not that the poor man's farm can never be relied upon 
to do more than maintain himself and his family comfort- 
ably: in very many cases it can, and should, be made to 
yield such small additional income as will enable him grad- 
ually to make needed improvements upon it, to sm-round 
himself with greater home comforts, and to have some 
funds in reserve for emergencies and reverses. But if the 
accumulation of money becomes his prime object, the in- 
adequacy of the farm becomes at once apparent; some- 
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thing, clearly, must be sacrificed to the end in view, and 
that something is usually himself and his family. 

This limitation of the poor man's farm should be looked 
fairly in the face by all those who contemplate going into 
farming. And there are also others which, although in 
my opinion they do not offset its advantages, should never- 
theless have equal consideration. The pubUcation of an 
article of mine in a recent magazine brought me quite a 
large mumber of letters from readers asking advice and 
suggestions about farming for poor men. Ahnost all of 
the writers stated that they were salaried men in cities; 
and the letters showed strikingly the land himger, the de- 
sire for a permanent home, and the longing for freedom 
and independence which, however they may be obscm^ed 
by circumstances, Natiu-e has planted in the breast of every 
living man. And yet I was very cautious in answering 
these letters. For the advantages set forth, like all good 
things, can not be had without bemg paid for — and a 
part of the payment is m a com that a great many city- 
bred men, accustomed to an easy, if perpetual, roimd of 
work, and unused to hard physical toil and exposiu-e to 
the elements, would be imwilUng to pay. 

Let us take the item of labor. The city man who goes 
to farming will find that there are times, intermittent, it 
is true, but often sufficiently prolonged, when he will have 
to work as he never did before. It is of no use for him to 
say that eight hours a day is long enough for a man to 
work. It may be long enough for his physical well-bemg, 
but he must plow and sow and mow at the right time, 
and he must make hay while the sun shines. He is work- 
ing in collaboration with Nature, and the pace she sets is 
made without regard to the rights of the laboring man or 
the eight-hoiu" law. On our own farm, for instance, my 
sons and I have often been tired for weeks together; not 
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the pleasant fatigue that wears off in a night of refreshing 
sleep, but the deep-seated weariness of overwrought mus- 
cles and too long hoiu-s that is present even when one rises 
in the morning, and is thrown off only after a few hom-s of 
labor, when one has "warmed up'' to one's work. 

This is a part of the price that must be paid for freedom 
and the privilege of working for one's self and not for an- 
other. And yet I could never perceive that it did any 
harm in the long run ; and the fact that at the age of fifty- 
two I am in perfect health, my muscles like iron, and my 
body as fit for any test of strength or endurance as at any 
time in my life, would seem to indicate that I am not far 
wrong in the conclusion. And in the course of the year 
there is far more leisure to be had on a farm than in any 
other business. The early autumn — that golden period 
when the earth overflows with fruitage, and the days have 
a mellow sweetness that smnmer rarely gives — is proverbi- 
ally the farmer's holiday, and during the winter a great 
many days off can be taken with no detriment to business. 

I am reminded that leism-e, without the means to spend 
money freely, is not usually considered a great boon. 
But to those who have learned even the primary lessons 
in wholesome and natm-al living, leisure is not such an 
unmanageable thing that it can not be handled without 
constant expense. For it is as important to know how to 
play, or even to do nothing, as it is to know how to work; 
to know how to release the tension when the necessity for 
it ceases, and to strike the easy gait that gives time for 
observation, thought, and enjoyment of life. 

Bums, in a single quatrain, draws a picture of a farmer's 
leisure moments that every true farmer can imderstand: 

Upon a silnmer Sunday mom 

When Nature's face was fair, 
I walkM forth to view the com 

And snuff the caller air. 
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To be sure, the mere growing of a field of corn or wheat 
is not a thing of great interest, although there is a quiet 
satisfaction, greater than may be supposed, in watching its 
development. But the country dweller, if he is wise and 
wants all that can be had out of the situation, will do more 
than raise crops; he will also engage, to such extent as he 
may be able, in that most absorbingly interesting of all 
rural occupations, the breeding of fine live stock. It may 
be some time before a beginner can afford the foundation 
stock for raising fine horses or cattle, but he can have the 
full fascination of the occupation, right at the start, in 
the breeding of poultry. All the laws that pertain to the 
breeding of the larger animals are exemplified here, and 
there is also one great advantage, that poultry matures and 
reproduces itself every year, bringing the breeder to the 
result of his efforts in a very short time. For this reason, 
a great many of the laws that are operative in all animals 
in such matters as crossing, mating, reversion, and the 
formation of new breeds and varieties, were first worked 
out and proved by experiments with poultry. 

But for the use of the farmer's leisure I shall attempt no 
advice or suggestion beyond a hint or two as to the privi- 
leges his situation bestows. By all means let him keep 
a good horse! No man who owns land should deprive 
himself of this blessing : the creature which, the Arabs tell 
us, Allah created from the wind and bestowed upon man 
as his last, best gift, his crowning triumph in the making of 
a beautiful animal. And if, like the writer, he live on the 
water front, let him utilize that privilege too, and have a 
good boat. For the personal application of these hints : one 
of the greatest pleasures of my life has been in breeding and 
handling horses; and from the buoy in front of my house, 
where our good boat is moored, stretches the whole world, 
with a fair, free highway to its every port and every shore. 
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It must be admitted that the country life does not al- 
ways satisfy; that there are times when we want the noise 
of the pavements, the rush of travel and traffic, and, per- 
haps, the opportunity to attend the theater or some other 
place of entertainment that the country does not aflford. 
There are times, too, when we miss the sharp contact with 
other minds — the mental attrition that keeps the wits 
keen. But these are trivial matters, easy of remedy, and 
prove very Uttle beyond the fact that no life is ideal, and 
that there is no situation in the world where one can be 
always and invariably contented. 

I plowed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 

says the old sea captain in LongfeUow's poem; and as a 
country dweller, I confess freely to this occasional imrest, 
this sometime feeUng of vague dissatisfaction. But in a 
somewhat varied experience, I could never discover that 
such feelings were any more incident to the country than 
to the town; and they were never sufficiently potent to 
change my preference in any degree, or to cause any real 
desire to cease the plowing. 

And in advocating agriculture for men of small means I 
am speaking with a full knowledge of all its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages, and with the firm conviction that, 
when rightly measured, the advantages greatly preponder- 
ate. The life is not perfect ; but it gives to him who enters 
upon it his birthright as a man; it gives him the right to 
work for himself and to be one of the owners of the world ; 
to maintain his family by the labor of his hands, and "to 
enjoy the good of all his labor all the days of his life." 




THE DAY^S WORK OF A NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER' 

By HOLMAN F. DAY 

EDIN' stock, that 's a chore by which you 
can gauge the character of any New England 
farmer. The best type of Yankee soil-toiler 
is the man who does his chores whole-heart- 
edly. By the way, the most difficult chore that confronts 
him is the struggle to keep his boy-crop on the farm. In 
New England about all the boys want to go to college and 
grow to be — well, almost anything except a farmer. If 
the boys would stay on the farm the chore question would 
be simplified by division and cooperation. But the typical 
Farmer Jones is obliged to rout out at peep o' day — with 
his hired man, if he has one — and do his chores as trim- 
mings to the rest of his busy day's work. 

He may groan, as he "galluses up" his baggy-kneed 
trousers, "Oh, where is my wandering boy to-day?'' No 
word comes from the ell chamber. The boy is away some- 
where, getting rich or famous. When the old folks die he 
will take the farm for a summer home, and spend his vaca- 
tions there in a hammock, and wonder annually why the 
"Lady Blush" apples don't taste so well as they used to 
when he dug the windfalls out of the dewy grass o' morn- 
ings. In those days it would have been an early worm 
indeed who could have forestalled the early boy. 

When the country summer boarder within the gates 
hears dad rummaging aroimd at four in the morning, he 
makes a fresh dent in the depths of the spare-room feather 

^ By permission of the Author. From " Everybody's." Copyright, 1902. 
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« 
bed, and wonders how a cow or a horse can get up any 
appetite at that unearthly hour. If he were there in the 
winter season, his wonder would be accentuated. 

The sun does n't gild the snow-armored hills until after 
six o'clock; but the winking stars of the hard winter sky 
behold the lantern beam flickering between the striding 
legs of the farmer on his way to the barn at foiu" o'clock. 
A fresh smnmer morning at four is n't bad. The birds 
will not allow one to sleep, anyway. But a winter morn- 
ing before Ught — nails snapping in the frost, the hearth 
dismally cold, facets of the frost-wreaths on the panes 
winking back the lamplight in the chamber where the 
farmer is hunching on his clothing; cattle's nostrils steam- 
ing in the tie-up like high-pressure exhaust pipes, and the 
pump frozen — a winter morning on the farm at chore 
time has not yet been enthusiastically sung by a poet who 
was bom on the farm. 

In the summer. Farmer Jones, up to do a pretty fair 
day's work in the chore line before breakfast, has good 
excuse for his previousness. The cows hanker for the 
sweet pastiu-e-grasses, and the more grass the more milk. 
The hens are plaintively "craw-w-wmg" for their hot bran 
mash. The horses need plenty of time for their break- 
fast, so as to be ready for the field at six o'clock. Mother 
wants to handle the milk in the cool of the morning, and 
dad finds that a day of field work, coromencing ere the 
dew sparkles are off the grass, is a day all too short, 
after all. 

And in the winter time — well, he is accustomed to get- 
ting up early in the suromer time ! Furthermore, contrary 
to the opinion of some persons, the duties of a New Eng- 
land farmer do not allow him to den up in the winter and 
comfortably consume his substance like a chipmimk. 

The old New England stock of farmers believe in 
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"feeding well." That is a chore that comes first of all. 
So Farmer Jones sets his lantern on a beam, pushes forkful 
after forkful of rustling hay into the mangers, and pours 
the sweet-dusted meal and cracked com before the drool- 
ing creatures that are snorting and scufflmg m hungry 
anticipation. Then he sits down in the dusky Unter, brow 
against the warm flank of a cow, and dnuns steaming, 
crisscross streams into the pail that mother keeps ever 
so spotlessly shining. A farmer who enjoys the compan- 
ionship and comfort of his beasts can get plenty of com- 
fort for himself out of the contented riot of teeth along 
the rows of the stanchions, as he sits there and milks. 
There 's something in the sound that gives hun a reUsh 
for his own breakfast that mother is setting on the table — 
fried ham and warmed-over biscuit and steaming coffee. 

If any one dared to be impertinent he might inquire 
here whose chore it is to build the kitchen fire, dad's or 
mother's? I don't think it is any one's business — espe- 
cially if dad keeps the wood-box well filled, and is careful 
to have a few dry birch sticks for kindlings, chopped fine 
and tucked down at one end of the box. The New Eng- 
lander who fails to keep at least one year ahead on wood 
supply is reckoned shiftless. 

And speaking of wood, the farmer who does n't get down 
to business at daylight while working up his woodpile in 
the winter needs advice. Wood is sawed most easily when 
the sun is high and the snow is meltmg. But in spUtting 
— to have the chunks cleave hke an ice cake at every 
plock of the ax, take the wood in the early morning while 
the green sticks are frozen hard. Therefore, after all, we 
now behold a good reason for getting out of bed betimes in 
the winter. 

Breakfast is n't a meal to be dallied over. Farmer Jones 
pours his coffee into his saucer to hasten the cooling pro- 
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cess, and swoofs it up with a relish. He probably demands 
"meat vittles" three times a day, for the New England 
farmer needs to be hearty if he is to stand up under his 
work. He usually pushes away and leaves mother still 
at the table, and that is considered no breach of courtesy 
on the New England farm any more than is sitting at table 
in shirt sleeves. The fact is, mother generally wants the 
men-folks out from under foot as soon as possible. The 
milk is waitmg, the dishes are to be washed, beds made, 
sweeping, cooking, churning, mending, and all the rest of 
the household fubbings for the day are looming ahead, 
and the sooner the men-folks are ''done traipsing through'' 
the better contented is mother. 

So Farmer Jones takes his old black pipe from the dented 
tin box on the mantel, stands astride with his back to the 
kitchen fire, gnaws off a pipeful of tobacco with a smeared 
and gummy knife-blade, stuffs the bowl with his gnarled 
thumb, and is off to the field, trailing blue wisps of smoke. 

Farmer Jones always looks with approving eye on his 
sweet-corn patch as he skirts its rustUng borders. He 
planted that for the canning shop, and it is one of the very 
few crops that can be reckoned on to a certainty to bring 
the hard cash just when he is looking for it. It is ready 
money by the middle of September. One never can tell 
what the potato market may be, or how long potatoes must 
be held. Apples, grain, and the other crops — the uncer- 
tainty is there. But sweet corn must be canned at a 
certain time, and when it is canned the money is paid. 

There 's another reason why Farmer Jones eyes the 
spindles of the sweet-corn patch with a softer glow in his 
eye, — it is easy to handle ; there are no voracious pests 
to chawnk its herbage. When a New England farmer can 
find a crop that does n't require pretty constant manual 
labor and attention from the time it is planted until it is 
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ready for bam or cellar, he takes a more cheerful view of 
husbandry. He planted that five-acre piece of corn with 
a drill, and he borrowed the drill. He loaned Brown his 
tedder in return. That 's the way to get along in the 
country — be obUging. Now com planted with a drill is 
dotted off in hills as regular as the plan of a checker- 
board. When hilling-up time comes Farmer Jones can 
run the cultivator through the rustling ranks from north 
to south and then transversely. After that a few cuffs 
and pats with the rasping, tinkling hoe, and behold, the 
hill is complete; the weeds are confounded. But, after 
all, each hill requires its own individual notice. The 
minutiae do consume the time on a New England farm. 
Every potato top, every hill of vegetables, and all the rest 
of the growing things and the creatures diunbly demand 
the farmer's time not once, but over and over. It 's per- 
haps fortunate for Farmer Jones that he is n't a man of 
computations and statistics. Otherwise he might get to 
figiu-ing on how many miles he must needs travel to plant, 
fertilize, cover, cultivate, hoe, dig, and pick up his crop of 
potatoes, to say nothing of the plowing and the harrow- 
ing. When he got the whole thing reduced to miles and 
backaches Farmer Jones might become disheartened and 
give up raising potatoes — or anything else. 

Up in northern Aroostook, where they raise potatoes 
by the carload, they have machinery that makes farming 
a dream. Farmer Jones follows the old-fashioned ways. 
He is even old-fashioned enough to "pick" potato bugs. 
When bug time is at its height he humps his back along 
the rows, and with a "batter" cuffs the garnet gluttons 
off into an old tin pan. He does n't use Paris green or 
London purple or any of those similar Borgia compounds ; 
not since the time one of his cows — a "breachy critter" 
— broke through the fence and munched her way along a 
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row of freshly doctored potato tops. She never rattled 
her neck chain up and down the stanchion any more. 
Farmer Jones's maxim is that it 's better to work a little 
harder than to take chances on lazy men's devices. But 
as his potato tops are now about the only ones in the 
neighborhood that the bugs find edible, he discovers a 
fresh and copious crop of chewers every time he makes a 
tour with his stick and pan — and that 's about three times 
a week. 

When you think of the squash bugs and cucumber bugs 
and apple-tree caterpillars and worms in general, you can 
see that if Farmer Jones did nothing except attend to his 
entomological work, he would have a pretty steady job. 

When he visited his brother in Aroostook, Farmer Jones 
was surprised to see how they handled the potato crop 
up there. He declared that it was the first time he had 
reaUzed that farming could be made a sitting-down job. 
He said it sarcastically. Plow, harrow, cultivator, fertil- 
izer, planter — all of them were furnished with a cush- 
ioned seat. Many farmers even had umbrella shelters. 
Farmer Jones snorted contemptuously through the tangles 
of his gray beard when he beheld this dolce far niente farm- 
ing. He reckoned it would be a pretty bold chap who 
dared to introduce such kid-glove notions down in the 
older-settled parts of the state. How they would ''hector" 
such a fellow when they got him behind the stove at the 
grocery store ! If there 's anything that Farmer Jones 
and his ilk of conservatives despise, it 's what they call 
''contraptions to dodge work." If it looks hke laziness 
they will not do the thing the easy way. 

Speaking of laziness, what a pesky enterprising thing a 
weed is ! It does n't have half a chance, and yet it is out 
of the soil and growing away like fun before its slower 
brother, the potato, gets the shoot fairly poked out of its 
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eye. It seems too bad that such an alert and progressive 
chap could n't have some other aim and purpose than to 
add to the toils and tribulations of New England farmers. 
But just as a weed gets to flourishing and expanding its 
chest and looking up in the world, along comes the jawing 
farmer with a hoe, and zip ! down it goes. Yet when you 
behold the hoe-calloused palms of the farmer you can feel 
no sympathy for the weed. 

The hurry-up farmers of Aroostook keep a little ahead 
of the weed, and when they go out on the warpath the weed 
wishes it had n't. They hitch a horse to a contrivance 
that drags a twenty-foot length of chain right over the 
potato field transversely to the rows. This is done as soon 
as the weed gets a good start, and before the more moder- 
ate-motioned potatoes are well up. Thus the previousness 
of the weed works its imdoing. The interlopers are raked 
down, and the potato rises serenely above the fallen when 
he pokes up a little later. But Farmer Jones insists that 
hoes and elbow grease are the only sure specifics m case 
of a weed plague. So he and his neighbors patiently slice 
their hoes into the mellow earth of the hills, drag away 
the witch-grass angles, and heap the damp soil boimti- 
fuUy about the tender green stalk. 

The Aroostook man has a machine digger whose canvas 
scoop gathers up the potatoes. Farmer Jones forks out 
hill by hill, rolling the great pink beauties out into the 
furrows. Then he sorts them as he gathers them in his 
hand baskets the nubbin' ones for the swine, the big ones 
for the cellar barrels. He says they keep better than any 
potatoes that are moUywhopped aroimd by machinery. 
And that 's likely enough. He gathers his apples in a 
hand basket, too, though he risks his neck climbing aroimd 
in the trees. He handles each apple like an egg. There 's 
this to say : when some of his neighbors are spending most 
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of their rainy days sorting specked apples down cellar by 
candle light, Farmer Jones's full barrels stand serenely 
sound, breathing out their delectable aroma of sunmaer's 
conserved scents and savors. A 'Himked" apple goes the 
pace dreadfully fast — and every one knows what a rotting 
apple will do to a barrelful. 

Farmer Jones thinks a great deal of his grandfather. 
He was one of the regular sort of New England grand- 
fathers — came through the forest primeval hauling his 
family in an oxcart, and spent his life rooting out stumps, 
his only diversion an occasional fifteen-mile trip to mill. 
Farmer Jones's father continued the stump-pulling proc- 
ess, civilization growing nearer all the time. The early 
pioneers who went ahead and smoothed things with the 
crowbar and the ax could n't accomplish all of it. A 
New England farm has been evolved during many years 
made up of days' work. The pioneer found only wooded 
potentialities when he came smashing through the under- 
growth and blazed his corner limits. Farmer Jones's 
back pasture to-day shows a frayed sample of the whole 
uncut piece that was tackled by Granther Jones. An 
ax, a torch, and a spade composed the grandfather's 
farming equipment. He grew all his garden truck around 
stumps of forest kings, until the royal stumps got disgusted 
at the plebeian contact of 'taters and cabbage, and flaked 
back to the embrace of Mother Earth in gobbets of brown 
punk. 

'^hat back pasture supplies the same sort of knitting 
work to Farmer Jones of the third generation that, in its 
amplified form, it furnished to the rest of the family before 
him. He is evolving the farm some more. He sets over 
his meadow fence each year and "takes up" about an 
acre strip of back pasture. The devil's apron string broke 
when he was lugging rocks over the Jones farm. That 
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pasture got 'em. There is a mile or so of stone wall on the 
place. Stmnp fences kick their contorted limbs for an- 
other mile or so. There are also m^ny towering stone 
monuments in the fields. It was not necessary to import 
any material for these structures. 

Think of the backaches! And one can not appreciate 
half the toil expended on this old farm through all these 
years, for scores of dozen-ton pebbles were buried. Farmer 
Jones is doing the same thing to-day. He undermines 
each bowlder, and after it tips into the hole he covers it 
over. Two of the family within twenty years have n't 
dodged quickly enough, and the bowlders took bloody 
vengeance as they went sogging down into their grave. 

Farmer Jones is sometimes impelled to beUeve that 
rocks either grow or have invisible means of locomotion. 
He and his father before him have hauled cartloads of 
rocks off the garden patch annually right after spring 
plowing, and still there seem to be just as many there 
when the plowshare goes through next time. 

If Farmer Jones, after plowing, Tiarrowing, dressing, 
planting, cultivating, hoeing, weeding, haying, and choring, 
feels that he needs more exercise, he loads equipment onto 
a big wagon and takes a pleasure trip down to the new tract 
just this side of the fence. First he gets the muscles of 
his arms and chest in working shape by giving the stubbly 
sweet-fern Hail Columbia with the bush scythe. Then 
while he rests he hoes holes in stumps and pours in kero- 
sene. For variety he drills a bowlder for a blast. He 
gets his amusement for the day by slamming away for 
shelter after he lights the fuse. One bf his ancestors 
went back once on a time to see why the dratted fuse 
did n't bum better. The fuse was slow, to be sure, but it 
was doing business right along. One really need not go 
to war to be a poor risk for an insurance company. And 
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not a word has been said about cantankerous machinery; 
tumbly ladders, unruly horses, and ugly cattle. 

Farmer Jones has n't made up his mind in just what 
part of his farm the dinner-horn sounds best. He is espe- 
cially imdecided between the new strip, and down in the 
wood-lot when he is knee deep in the snow plock-chocking 
at the trunk of a beech tree. Of coxurse the winter air puts 
finerrazor-edgeon appetite; but, on the other hand, picking 
a pasture's teeth with a crow bar is mighty caving work. 

Despite his appetite. Farmer Jones makes short work 
of dinner. Past master in the art of economy of space 
on a plate, he has there ready at knife-point, his splash of 
squash, moimd of gravied potato, slice of meat, and any- 
thing in the vegetable line that mother has m its season. 
*' Short-noonings make long commons'' — that is the motto 
of the fore-handed New England farmer. And if he could 
also be four-handed he would find steady business for all 
his digits. To get along decently, a farmer in New Eng- 
land must need be pretty considerable of a tinker and 
jack of all trades. He must know how to nail on a loose 
shoe, even if he can't set the shoe new at his forge. He 
should know how to mend harness, fix up his farm equip- 
ment, imderstand his machinery, keep his cutting edges 
of all sorts well sharpened, and if he does n't know how to 
kill and dress his fall pig without "setting the bristles," 
he will be laughed at in his neighborhood. The more 
of a dabster he is at odd jobs, the more change he saves 
for the bank. 

Money? Well, it comes slowly and it comes hard, but 
the opportimlity and temptation to spend are not great. 
"The hen money" is given over to mother for her uses. 
If there is a creamery or cheese factory near by, so much 
more hard cash does Farmer Jones see. But there 's 
bound to be a great deal of "taking it out in trade." 
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Lots of Fanner Jones's neighbors, lacking a good orchard 
or herd of cows or something in the specialty line of farm- 
ing, swap produce for what they need at the store, and 
don't see twenty-five dollars in actual money the whole 
year round. 

Because here is but a paragraph about the fim that 
Farmer Jones crowds in, it is no indication that he does n't 
have a lot. Of course he belongs to the local grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, and they do have great socia- 
bles and sings and skylarkings at grange hall. Then 
there are all sorts of good tunes around the town, if he and 
his wife are of the 'Agoing kind." One might think that 
Farmer Jones's hard-working neighbors and then- wives 
would be a bit inclined to the serious and glum. But in 
noisy merriment, quip and sally, busy sport and pure fun, 
a New England grange sociable is a screamer. There are 
more wags to the square mile in the coimtry then any- 
where else. 

As concerns happiness? Farmer Jones has his ups and 
downs, setbacks and discouragements, mingled thickly 
with his modest successes. Like most other men, he has 
times when he believes that his lot is of all lots most griev- 
ous and beset. Doomed to imremitting toil you know he 
is, and the arbitrary divisions of the day of labor are not for 
him. Nature is at his heels with storm, with drought, 
with threat in the heavens and on the soil. Master of 
himself he is in one respect; in another sense no man is 
more a slave than he. Each brute that champs in the 
row of tie-up stalls is a dumb tyrant to hold him to his 
tasks. Nature's moods must be watched faithfully, for 
her smiles and tears alike are to be turned to the advan- 
tage of the husbandman who is prudent and alert. 

Free man is he beneath the sun, his arena of toil encom- 
passed by sweet beauties, in his nostrils the fragrance, and 
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in his ears the naelody of nature. But his shoulders are 
bowed and his hands are gnarled and galled, his face is 
seamed, and the crass odor of the farm breathes even from 
his fiber. To his mouth come the first fruits and the best 
of the boimty of the earth, yet the Great Mother drives 
him to imending toil if he is to win his harvest and thwart 
the foes she sends to teach him humiUty and industry. 

Season follows season, duties jostle, tasks lead to tasks, 
work beckons ever far ahead, and there is no hour when he 
may say, "I have done!" imtil Death imclasps the rough 
and calloused hands from the hoe handle. 

And yet, walk with Farmer Jones this one night as he 
plods up from the wood-lots, creaking the crisp snow under 
his heel, his ax catching and flashing back the red glow 
of the simset. Under those white-heaped roofs over on 
the hill yonder are piled the fruits of his summer of toil, 
and there are hoarded the treasures of his home. The dim 
cellar mingles aroma of apple with mellow scent of vege- 
tables heaped high in their bins. Warmth and food and 
comfort are there in that kitchen, where mother's lamp 
already sends out its welcome beam. The mows are 
heaped, the linter is warm. He gazes on those roofs, and 
is content. 

He plocks his ax into the block in the yard, and calls 
cheery welcome to the dog who comes doubUng his body in 
ecstasy of welcome. As Farmer Jones walks through the 
kitchen carrying his milk-pails, he hears the mellow bang 
of the oven door shutting on the supper biscuit. Under 
the hanging lamp the table is set, the sweet-stuff heaped 
high, the caraway cookies tiered invitingly, the plum pre- 
serves glowing deeply red in their glass bowl. There is 
the sputter of meat in a spider on the stove. 

Out in the barn the dusk seems dripping from the cob- 
webs among the high rafters. The cattle low softly in 
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coaxings at his approach. The horses stamp. With no 
niggard ^ ind he apportions the grain and naeal — the 
dessert of the barn's bill of fare. He stuffs fat forkfuls of 
hay into the mangers. He threshes in the clean straw 
aroimd the legs of the beasts. There shall be no shivering 
in his tie-up. The mmmur of the contented nuzzling and 
chewing mingles with the tune the milk streams drmn on 
the tin. 

When he carries away the milk-pails, crowned with 
the white foam-clots, he stops outside the door, gives 
a last look back to see that all is right and tight for the 
night, listens a moment, and then slams the big portal, 
drops the bar, and drives the pin. 

Farmer Jones, who has toiled from the early dusk of 
morning to the late dusk of evening, beholds the mellow 
radiance shining from the kitchen windows, and his con- 
tent deepens. 

He sits at the board. Mother opposite is pouring the 
tea. The dog is comfortably sloofing up his plateful of 
food in the comer. The cat licks at her saucer full of milk 
strainings. Farmer Jones heaps his own plate. 

Let the cold crackle in the dry limbs of the trees out- 
side; let the wind sweep the snow eddies through the 
ragged remnants of the garden; homely though his con- 
tent be, prosaic as its surroimdings are, unaesthetic its 
nature, it is nevertheless complete. Why ask more? 




A GREAT FARMER AT WORK^ 

By harry HODGSON 

lILLIONAIRES who have won their wealth 
by fanning are few, for men are rare who can 
make a farm an institution. It is therefore 
not strange that Colonel James M. Smith, of 
Georgia, is considered perhaps the most remarkable man 
in the state. He began to grow corn and cotton in 
Oglethorpe County directly after the war. The result of 
his first year's work was a loss of four hundred dollars. 
Now his net earnings are more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Yet this is but one measure of a 
singularly successful life. For "Colonel Jim," or "Marse 
Jim," as he is aflfectionately called, has shown what may 
be done in Southern agriculture, and he has made Smith- 
onia, his farm, a moniunent to an individual kind of 
imusual efficiency. 

His first year's farming, on sixty-five acres about ten 
miles from Athens, resulted in a yield of two bales of 
cotton and fifty bushels of com — an unprofitable crop, 
though cotton was then worth forty-two cents a poimd 
and corn two dollars a bushel. That was in 1866, when 
the land was depleted and a drought had blighted the 
crops so that many farmers made no attempt to harvest 
the little that grew. The people in Georgia who had 
owned land and slaves had nothmg left after the war 
except poor, worn-out plantations. Most of the houses 
were dilapidated, with rotten roofs and walls ready to 

1 From " The World's Work." Copyright, 1905, by Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 
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fall. Most of the farm buildings that had not been 
burned — the barns, corncribs, and other structures — 
were roofless. Stark and naked chimneys markeJ the 
spots of former homes. Labor was demoralized. The 
Negroes were rushing from the farms to every near-by 
town in which there was a federal garrison, filled with 
the notion that they were wards of the government, to 
be fed and clothed at the government's expense. More- 
over, the report had gained circulation that Uncle Sam 
was going to confiscate the land of the white men and 
distribute it among the Negroes, giving each Negro forty 
acres of land and a mule. 

Land-owners hiad little hope for the future. Some of 
them even believed that the RepubHcan Congress, under 
the leadership of Benjamin F. Butler and Thaddeus 
Stevens, would pass laws confiscating landed property in 
the South and parceling it out to the Negroes. The im- 
certainties of the situation made achievement almost 
impossible. 

Knowing the story of that hard first year, I once 
asked Mr. Smith if his courage failed him. His reply 
was characteristic. 

"No," he said. "It was a disappointment, of course, 
and retarded me a good many years by burdening me 
with debt that I was only able to overcome by very slow 
degrees, but I had sense enough to know that a man 
must look further ahead than one year. Nothing is so 
generous as Nature, and I knew results would come in 
time." 

They did come Last year there were produced on 
his twenty-three thousand acres, much of which is in 
timber and pasturage, and which forms so striking a 
contrast to the first modest sixty-five acre farm, the fol- 
lowing generous returns : 
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3,000 bales of cotton 


25,000 bushels of com 


12,000 ' 


'* " wheat 


15,000 


" " oats 


6,000 


" " cowpeas 


6,000 


" " sweet potatoes 


10,000 


" " turnips 



500 tons of hay and forage 

But this is not all. On his highly diversified farm he 
raises great numbers of hogs, beef cattle, and other Uve 
stock and his dairy turned out last year more than twenty 
thousand poimds of butter. 

Facts like these tell the story of his achievement. He 
has wrested prosperity from devastation. He is now 
sixty-four years old. His life has been one long struggle, 
and the habit of fighting through difficulties has so fixed 
itself upon him that he can not shake it off. Though 
possessed of great fortime, he still works as if his very 
life depended upon it. He has never married. He has 
lived as a general in command of an army of workers. 
His house is conducted somewhat after the fashion of an 
army camp. There is an absence of feminine charm and 
influence about the place, but no lack of genuine hospi- 
taUty. In my frequent visits to Smithonia during a 
number of years, I can not recall a single meal at which 
several visitors were not present. They are as certain to 
be there as at a pubUc inn, and provision is always made 
for them. 

On his front porch, all through the day and often 
imtil after midnight. Colonel Smith receives couriers 
with reports from all parts of the farm, and here he gives 
them his orders to carry back. 

''A farmer," he says, ''must be possessed of the quali- 
fications of a good general. Farming is not Uke ordinary 
kinds of business. A good superintendent can be em- 
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ployed to manage a cotton mill or an oil mill, and, if he 
has good capacity and intelligence, he will conduct the 
mills to yom- satisfaction, for they are always managed 
in the same general way. But it is impossible to obtain 
the right sort of men to operate farms. The plans made 
to-night for to-morrow's operations may be entirely upset 
by a change of weather before morning. Himdreds of 
my laborers set out in the early morning to plow, and 
before ten o'clock a heavy rain comes which not only 
puts the groimd in bad condition to be plowed, but wets 
the men and the stock. Unless I give them personal at- 
tention, and see that the men change their clothes and 
the stock get rubbed dry, the chances are that many will 
catch cold and be out of condition for good service for a 
week or longer. The entire force is thus disturbed, and 
new plans must be made at once to give the hands some- 
thing worth while to do. It is a case that requires good 
judgment." 

He possesses a keen and intimate knowledge of every 
detail about the farm. I sat near him one sultry evening 
in September and listened to the reports of the day's 
work from his field bosses. It is his custom to call them 
up each evening after supper, and after hearing these 
reports to formulate plans for the next day's work. It 
was unusually late that evening before he dismissed the 
men with his usual phrase, " I guess you had better go to 
bed now." 

His cottonseed-oil mill superintendent had been over- 
hauling the mill, and expected to begin the new season's 
run the next day. His report took up more time than 
usual, for not only did Colonel Smith ask questions 
about every main piece of machinery in the mill, but he 
found out the condition of every belt and pulley, every 
knife in the big seed-huUer, every box in the oil-presses, 
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every screen in the separator, every saw in the linter 
gins, and, one might say, every nut and bolt in the whole 
mill. Then he discussed the personnel of the force that 
should operate the mill. Some of the laborers suggested 
by the superintendent did not suit him, for one cause or 
another, and he selected others. He was even more 
familiar with the traits and the abiUties of each indi- 
vidual laborer than the superintendent. After he had 
gone over the situation, there was little doubt that the 
oil mill on the morrow would start its long season's run 
under the best conditions possible. 

'Now, Stephens," he said to the superintendent, "you 
must n't forget the weather is mighty hot, and you must 
be careful how you work the hands. You have n't very 
good judgment sometimes, and you don't show as much 
consideration for the men as you should. You must re- 
member that some of the niggers are too free workers, 
and will overdo the thing at the start if you don't watch 
them. Men are hke a lot of mules — some of them 
high-strung and faster than others. If you have a very 
heavy load on your wagon, and the day is hot, and the 
mules strike a hill and go pulling up it Uke cats a-fighting, 
you would hold up on 'em, would n't you? And make 
'em take it easier, would n't you? Well, it 's the same 
way about some of the men when they start to work. 
They don't realize how hot it is, and many bosses lack 
judgment about these matters and they make a man 
sick before he gets a good start. Now, that don't pay, 
does it, Stephens? You must be prudent and consid- 
erate when you commence a work of this sort, and I 
want you to be careful this time, for you know when a 
fellow gets in too big a hurry he 's apt to run by more 
than he overtakes." 

The Negro bosses or foremen were out in the front 
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yard, about twenty steps away, awaiting their turn, 
while the white men holding the naore important posi- 
tions were making their reports. When these had 
finished one of the two yoimg Negro messengers who are 
always within a few feet of Colonel Smith went out and 
quietly annoimced that they could come in. They came 
up quietly, each man removing his hat as he approached. 
They sat down on the long front steps. Thus they put 
their backs to their employer, but it was far from an 
evidence of disrespect. The steps were simply a con- 
venient seat and their accustomed place on hot sunmier 
nights, when making their reports. Not a word was said 
for perhaps ten minutes, and one could hear a pin drop. 
These men — many of them, at least — have come every 
night for fifteen or twenty years to report their day's 
work to " Marse Jim" and to receive instructions for the 
next day. They feel a deep reverence for the noan who 
employs them, for he is the best friend they have, and 
year in and year out he has directed them as a father 
would direct his children. 

He now seemed preoccupied, and they knew he must 
not be disturbed. The silence was absolute and the men 
as inamovable as statues. The Uttle messenger, Filmore, 
— or ^^ Coochie,'' as he is called by the servants around 
the house, — was the only one who had the temerity to 
move, and he is so small that he can slip around in his 
bare feet with no more noise than a mouse. He glided 
around to my chair to whisper a plea for the pencil I 
had in my hand, but he was wary lest his whisper should 
be heard by the " Colonel." 

Suddenly Colonel Smith came out of his reverie, and, 
looking at the line of a dozen backs, noted the absence of 
one man, though his substitute was in his place. 

'^ Where is Caz to-night, WilUam?" 
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''He's laid up with a risin' in his head, Marse Jim." 

"Seem pretty sick? " 

"No, sir. I think he will be out in a few days, Marse 
Jim." 

Then to his larger messenger Colonel Smith said : 

"Johnnie, get a buggy first thing in the morning and 
bring old Caz up here. I '11 give him something to fix 
him up." 

That being off his mind, he continued : 

"Harrison, how did you get along with that well- 
digging to-day ? " 

Harrison made his report on the well-digging. 

Then Fayette and Fletcher told of the progress of 
house-building. Every man had had some particular 
task, and he gave the details of the day's work. Every 
one reported for varying numbers of workmen who were 
under their direction. Most of them represented from 
fifty to sixty other laborers. 

The principal reports were on the progress of the 
cotton-picking, as the fields were white, and almost all 
the hands were doing their utmost to get it picked be- 
fore it should drop from the bolls or be stained or injured 
by rain. But interesting reports were made by the fore- 
men of the stables and by the men in charge of the cattle. 
These men were long experienced in caring for stock, and 
their reports on the ailments of certain of the animals 
showed clear insight into the diseases of stock and their 
proper remedy. For any serious illness of man or beast 
full detailed directions for their treatment were always 
necessary from Colonel Smith. I was surprised at the way 
he diagnosed the cases and the intelHgent way he applied 
the remedies. But I learned that he had studied medicine 
when a young man, expecting to be a physician, and that his 
skill was the result of hard study for a number of years. 
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One of the men, who seemed to be a collector of cotton 
due from certain tenants who paid every year a certain 
weight for rent of their land, presented a report which 
indicated that some young Negroes whose father had died 
during the summer had practically abandoned further 
effort, and, under the influence of an uncle, were pre- 
paring to default in their payment. 

Referring to the uncle. Colonel Smith said: 

^*That man exerts all his efforts in the wrong direction. 
He is Uke a calf hitched to the hind end of a wagon — 
always pulling back. There 's no good in him. He 's a 
hypocrite; talks one way and acts another. I never see 
him but he has something to say about how smooth 
things are going on down in his baihwick. You would 
imagine he was the best friend I had in the world. But, 
Uncle Joe (Joe is the collector), the most dangerous man 
in the world is the one who always wants to see you for 
your own good. He is advising those boys to act this 
way. Boys generally want bad advice, and did you ever 
notice when anybody wants bad advice, he can always 
get it? Now, Joe, you hustle down there the first thing 
in the morning and make it plain to those boys that we 
can not have any foolishness about the rent. See that 
it 's paid promptly." 

Some of his Negro foremen reported that the carpen- 
ters' work required new implements. The proper size, 
shape, and weight of the tools to be purchased were all 
decided by Colonel Smith. 

The next morning he was up before eight o'clock, 
though his usual habit is to sleep later. 

Soon after breakfast, old " Caz," the foreman with the 
afflicted head, was brought to the house for treatment. 
He was doctored and admonished to take care of him- 
self. 
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The rest of the day Colonel Smith spent on his front 
porch. Every few minutes some tenant would come to 
get an order on the commissary, or authority to do some- 
thing. With these thousand and one details he burdens 
his time to such an extent that it is difficult to secure his 
attention for other transactions that are seemingly more 
important. Numerous traveling salesmen who journey 
oftentimes great distances to sell him large amounts of 
machinery, engines, mules, cattle, fertilizers, and sup- 
pUes of all sorts, find that they must always wait several 
hours, sometimes a day or two, to see him. When his 
attention is finally secured it is often ruthlessly broken 
into, if something goes wrong on the farm. The luckless 
salesman must bide his time and then begin all over 
again. 

I once had to see Colonel Smith on a matter of business 
in which, fortunately, his interest was as keen as my 
own. He took me at once from the porch into his bed- 
room, which is also his office, and we soon finished our 
interview. As I came out I noticed on the porch a down- 
cast young man, and I stopped to speak with him. He 
was from Massachusetts, and had been sent out to 
interest Colonel Smith in some machinery. This was his 
second day on the front porch and no interview as yet. I 
comforted him with the assurance that two days was 
quick time for a man's first transaction with Colonel 
Smith, the usual initiation requiring a week. Just then 
he was sent for, and his steps did not drag as he answered 
the summons. 

Colonel Smith leaves home but seldom. People de- 
siring to see him must go to Smithonia. When his an- 
nual cotton crop of two to three thousand bales is sold, 
the buyers have to come to Smithonia to buy it, and 
they make no appointments by telephone, for he will not 
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have a telephone. He beUeves in personal contact m 
business. To see him, a twelve-mile trip through the 
country is necessary, for the railroads which enter Smith- 
onia are his private property, and the trains are run on 
most uncertain schedule, being operated for the freight 
traffic. Notwithstanding this, whenever the news gets 
out that Colonel Smith is ready to sell his cotton, a half 
dozen buyers are promptly on the scene. The sale takes 
place once a year on the front porch — that is, it takes 
place if the bidding goes high enough to suit Colonel 
Smith. If it does not, the sale is indefinitely postponed, 
and the half dozen cotton buyers drive back to Athens. 

For several years Colonel Smith has received more 
than one hundred thousand dollars for his lint cotton 
every year. His cottonseed also yields him very large 
returns. And when other products are to be bought or 
sold there are always a number of traders on hand. 
Large sales of farm supplies of all sorts are made to him 
at frequent intervals, and in nearly every case the seller 
has many trips over the country roads before he closes 
the contract. 

. On the farm itself one of the noteworthy features of 
administration is the treatment accorded the laborers. 
His are among the freest and happiest laborers in this 
country, and yet they are like the antebellum slaves in 
their dependence upon their employer. He directs their 
work with fatherly kindness. He keeps them busy, and 
provides them with comfortable homes and clothing. 
They seldom leave him, but stay as his tenants for 
long terms of years. There are no happier, healthier, 
or better satisfied Negroes in the South than those at 
Smithonia. 

Colonel Smith maintains on the farm six schools, three 
for the Negroes, three for the white children. During the 
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school season every child is encouraged and given every 
opportunity to attend. 

Another notable feature of Smithonia one finds in 
Colonel Smith's methods. Some seem wasteful of time 
and labor. One sometimes sees forty women and chil- 
dren flailing seed from amber cane, when two men and a 
machine could do the work just as well and in much less 
time. His wheat is cut with the old-fashioned scythe 
and cradle instead of with the modem reaper. The 
reason is that no machine has been invented that can 
successfully pick cotton, so that an abundance of Negro 
laborers must be kept on hand to pick the crop; Colonel 
Smith employs old-fashioned methods to keep his labor- 
ers at hand for picking time. In the interim he must 
keep them busy. 

He grows wheat and com, though cotton is the main 
crop. Smithonia, by liberal fertilization and by close 
personal attention, has been made more productive by 
far than the average cotton farm in Georgia. Two bales 
an acre are produced on some of the fields containing as 
much as one hundred acrec. The average crop is about 
one bale of five hundred pounds to every two acres. 
Cottonseed, formerly thrown away as worthless, has be- 
come an important source of revenue. Colonel Smith 
was among the first to build in the South a cottonseed- 
oil mill and convert his seed into oil and cottonseed 
meal. He has a fertilizer plant, and makes about three 
thousand tons of fertilizers a year, all of which is used 
on the farm. He has a blacksmith shop equipped at a 
cost of five thousand dollars and run by steam, which is 
kept busy all the time in the necessary repair work. 

There are about five hundred houses on the plantation. 
The barns are numerous and spacious, with every con- 
venience. There is an electric-lighting plant. There are 
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com mills, grist mills, a cottonseed mill, a sjrrup mill, a 
wood-working shop, a buggy-repair shop, a system of 
waterworks, and, in fact, everything necessary for so 
large an establishment. 

As an evidence of what can be accomplished on Georgia 
soil, note this example: From one plot of two hmidred 
acres the product last year was: 

Wheat, 4,800 bushels at $1 $4,800 

Cotton, 200 bales at $50 10,000 

Total $14,800 

Colonel Smith kept an accurate account of the expense 
of caring for the crops on that ground from the time the 
wheat was planted until the cotton crop was gathered. 
After deducting the expenses, his net profit on that 
groimd was a little more than fifty-one dollars an acre. 
He utilizes his other lands in like manner for two crops 
a year, rotating the crops so as to make the groimd richer 
all the while. It is not unusual for him to make fifty 
dollars an acre by planting two crops. 

So far-reaching is the reputation of the farm that the 
Khedive of Egypt on one occasion sent a Pasha as his 
personal representative to look into the methods em- 
ployed there. The Pasha was impressed with what he 
saw and has since endeavored to introduce Smithonia 
methods in Egypt. 

But Colonel Smith is not only the general in command 
of the biggest farm in the South; his influence extends 
throughout his state. He is known from one end of 
Georgia to the other, both through his achievements and 
on account of his personal traits. He has served twelve 
years as a representative in the House and the Senate of 
the Georgia legislature. On many occasions he has been 
looked upon as a probable nominee for governor of the 
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state, and it would not be surprising if he were yet given 
this distinction. 

He has twice been a delegate at large to the National 
Democratic Convention, once in 1892 and again in 1904. 
Although he had not been actively in poUtics for twelve 
years, he received for this latest honor the second larg- 
est vote in the convention. 

Of his career Colonel Smith says: 

"I don't think I have done more than others should 
have done imder similar circumstances. I have stayed 
at home and attended to business, stuck to it through 
simshine and storm, tried to work up to certain plans 
ahead of me. I made up my mind early in life not to 
drink whiskey or other intoxicants, and I have never 
done so. I also resolved to steer clear of inamorality, and 
have done so. These two rules are necessary to success, 
and no man can truly succeed without observing them. 
In my hfe there has been but Uttle froUcking aroimd. I 
have always beUeved in the efficacy of churches and 
schools." 

Many of Colonel Smith's best traits have not been 
emphasized in this article, — his genial humor, his rugged 
philosophy, his loyalty to his friends, his kindliness of 
heart, — nor has reference been made to his broad mental 
culture. A college graduate and a student by instinct, 
he has, by deep study and close observation, kept fully 
abreast of the times, and he splendidly illustrates the 
advantages which a college training brings to the farmer 
and the man of affairs. 

But the fundamental traits of his character, described 
in his own words above, are, after all, mainly responsible 
for the success of this truly remarkable man, who may 
well be ranked as one of the most individual of the great 
captains of industry of our country. 




HOW I MADE THREE MILLIONS 

GROWING CORN 

By DAVID RANKIN 

WAS bom in 1825, in Indiana, and I was 
raised there and in Illinois, when those states 
were on our Western frontier. In those days 
the mail was forwarded without postage, and 
the one receiving the letter had to pay twenty-five cents 
postage to get it. It took four bushels of wheat to get a 
letter out of the post office, as we could get only one- 
fourth in cash for wheat. When money was so scarce, a 
good deal of ingenuity was used in trading. It was barter 
and trade, sure enough. And this was the practical school- 
ing I had imtil I grew to manhood. 

I started in business for myself in 1846, when I was 
twenty-one years of age. I had been watching the opera- 
tions of a cattle feeder named Strawn, and decided that 
if I could combine the stock business with fanning there 
was a greater opportimity. 

It was a common thing for people to raise crops for years 
on land without any title to it, and later on to buy it if 
they could. The settlers in those days settled on the poor- 
est ground, as they must be close to wood and water; they 
were afraid they would freeze if out on the prairie. But 
when I could buy land I chose the prairie and took my 
chance at freezing. Lots of people thought it better to 
rent land in those days than to own it, but I could n't see 
it that way. 

1 From "Country Life in America." Copyright, 1910, by Double- 
day, Page & Company. 
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When I married, in 1850, 1 had eighty acres of land and 
a few cattle. I had raised a crop of wheat on the land 
before I got a deed to it — that was the first warranty deed, 
as far as I know, that ever bore the name of David Rankin. 
All the money I had I invested in yoimg steers. 

From 1852 mitil about 1861 1 paid from fifteen to eight- 
een per cent for borrowed money, but that gave me a 
chance to buy land. I always invested my profits in 
land, borrowed money to operate on, and I still consider 
that a business proposition. I didn't begin to make 
much money until about 1865, but after that year my land 
went right up. Later, I began to buy land in northwest 
Missouri and southwest Iowa for almost nothing — good 
land for from five to ten dollars an acre — and made piles 
of money on it. 

My farms vary in size from seven himdred acres up- 
ward. My largest contains eight thousand acres, six thou- 
sand of which I put in com and the balance is in grass, 
feed yards, and the like. My feed lots or pastures are a 
surprise to some of my visitors. The smallest covers one 
hundred and sixty acres. I have others of two hundred 
and forty to three hundred and twenty acres, and some 
as high as six hundred and forty acres. All my land is 
fenced hog tight. 

Money which I raised in 1865 by selling fattened cattle 
in New York I invested in about five thousand acres at 
from six dollars and twenty-five cents to seven dollars 
per acre, and estabUshed the town of Rankin on this land. 
Here we raised broom com and sold it as high as three 
dollars and twenty cents a ton in Chicago. I made two 
hundred thousand dollars out of it. 

When I first began buying land in IlHnois, I had an eye 
to business with regard to corn growing. I felt sure there 
was a great future in corn, and I determined to own only 
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such land as I could grow com or clover on at will. I 
never changed my mind. I will admit, however, that the 
com crop has become more important than I expected. 
While I knew it took com to made the best beef and pork, 
I did not dream of the new avenues of trade that would be 
found for it. I understand that about one himdred dif- 
ferent kinds of food products, such as breakfast foods, are 
made from com. They tell me, too, that there are good 
prospects that they '11 be paying us farmers a nice round 
price for our cornstalks to make paper of before many 
years, and they say that cornstalks make good paper, too. 

The way I keep my com land in such a high state of 
f ertiUty is by keeping a lot of it in tame grass, using it for 
feed lots, and then where there are weak places that require 
an extra amount of fertilizer, I bring my manure spreader 
into use. It will pay every farmer to have a spreader. 
Hunt up the weak places. There is no land but what has 
them, unless it is rich valley land. 

I have been asked a great many times about my methods 
of planting com. Of course, I aim to get my groimd in the 
very best condition and the com evenly planted. I plow 
some of the ground, but use the Uster mostly, and plant 
with the planter after the Uster. 

I plant several varieties of com. I am always experi- 
menting, and am always in the market for the very choic- 
est kinds. I do not try to breed seed com for my own use, 
but depend on the breeder of the different varieties which 
are best adapted for our locality. Each year I use from 
four to six thousand bushels of com for seed. 

Seed com is one of the important features of com grow- 
ing, and too much encouragement can not be given to the 
man who devotes his time to breeding it. Farming in a 
large way as I do, I have never been able to give this part 
of com growing the attention it should receive. Good 
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seed com is cheap at five times the price of ordinary 
market com. 

To raise a good com crop I follow this method : 

Keep my ground rich. Feed cattle and hogs on it, and 
use the manm-e spreader. 

Plow deep and turn the ground completely over — leave 
no skips. 

Have the ground well pulverized before planting, either 
by harrowmg or disking. 

Plant the com at a uniform depth, — early planting, 
shallow; late planting, deeper. 

Harrow thoroughly before the com comes up, once at 
least, but twice is better. 

Cultivate as soon as possible, and as often and thor- 
oughly as you can, — never less than four or five times. 
Com should be gone over with cultivator at least once a 
week. Stirring the ground conserves the moisture. 

During the month of August go through the fields and 
pull every cockle burr, buttonweed, and all obnoxious 
weeds. 

If the lister is used, I disk the land once or twice before 
going in with the listers, so that the weeds get a good chance 
to be killed before planting. 

Cultivate weeds before planting com, so you can kill 
them while cultivating the corn to make it grow. 

Then after I raise four, five, or more crops, just as the 
land will stand, I sow my cornfield down to clover and 
timothy, and begin to pasture and feed on the land three 
to five years, and get good rich soil. Then, again plow up 
the sod, and raise com again for a term of years. 

Om* largest acreage was planted in 1906, — about nine- 
teen thousand acres. The yield averages, one year with 
another, about fifty bushels to the acre. I had one field 
of fifty acres which averaged one hundred and eighteen 
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bushels to the acre. I usually raise about one million 
bushels, and buy a large amount more. 

Some of my com is raised on shares, in which case I 
usually turn over a body of land to a good reliable farmer. 
I furnish the money for stock, etc., to run the farm; he 
pays interest on half of the money furnished. Last year 
two of my foremen in this way handled four thousand acres 
apiece, and they cleared about twelve thousand dollars 
each. I also furnish the land to others, and let them raise 
com for me at so much a bushel for all raised. I con- 
tend that much of my success is due to good judgment in 
selecting my foremen, as I call them, — partners, in reaUty. 
And well they are deserving of the title. A good man is 
cheap at almost any price, and a shiftless, careless man is 
dear if he works for nothing. 

When I was a boy we plowed the groimd with a wooden 
mold board, which had to be cleaned with a paddle about 
every twenty rods; we cut oiu* grain with a hand sickle, 
and threshed the grain by trampling it out with horses, or 
by flaying it out with a flail, cleaning it up with a sheet or 
fanning mill. Up to that time we had made no progress 
since the days of Moses, cutting wheat just as Boaz did 
when Ruth gleaned in the fields, after the reapers. Farm- 
ers nowadays can't appreciate what the steel plows (which 
were first made about 1844) have done for America, be- 
cause they never had to put up with the old kind of home- 
made tools. 

After the steel plow came the cradle in place of the 
reap hook. Since then I have spent thousands of dollars 
for improved agricultural implements, and, in the main, 
every purchase has proven profitable. Whenever I can 
buy an implement that will reduce the labor or perform 
the work better than the old-style machine, it pays me to 
throw the old ones away and get new ones. It is n't the 
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cost of the machine that figures much. Let me illustrate 
this. 

A good steel plow will turn two or three acres of sod per 
day. Say you use it only thirty days in the year, and it 
lasts fifteen years; then it has turned one thousand three 
hundred and fifty acres, and cost aboutthirteen doUarsand 
fiifty cents, which is about one cent per acre. A stalk cut- 
ter will cut ten to twelve acres of stalks per day, and do a 
good job of it, and while it costs about thirty dollars, still 
you would n't try the job nowadays with a hoe. A self- 
binder will handle from twelve to fifteen acres of grain a 
day, and requires an outlay of about ten to fifteen cents 
per acre; still, how much would it require in additional 
labor to handle the crop without it? With a single shovel 
a man could do a fair piece of scratching, and cover four 
acres per day, while with the common single-row cultivator 
he can do a much better job and do eight acres, and with 
the modem two-row cultivator he can as easily do fourteen 
to sixteen acres. The two-row cultivator will do better 
work, and cut the cost, too, by lessening the amoimt of 
labor for both men and horses. 

I want to tell you that what is true of big manufac- 
turers, packers, and railroads, is equally true of the farmer. 
To make profit he must reduce the cost of production. I 
saw this long ago, and when I saved a hand's wages by the 
use of a straddle-row cultivator which I invented and had 
made for myself, I felt pretty good — that was making 
money for me. I now grow about eighteen thousand acres 
of corn a year, and I figure that my double-row cultivators 
save me twenty thousand dollars each year. I use large 
mowers, large binders, gang plows, and, in fact, I get 
everything of as great capacity as possible, so as to save 
labor, which is scarce and expensive. 

That is not all — the corn-growing area is limited, while 
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population is increasing. We shall never see cheap com 
again in this country. What we farmers have got to do 
is to figure out how to get more com per acre and yet not 
increase the expense of producmg it. We have got to 
practice book farming a whole lot — work to increase our 
fertilizer, and then utilize it to the best possible advantage. 
The manure spreader must be used freely. I regard it as 
one of the machines that grinds out money for me. . 

It was about 1865 that I bought cattle at one dollar and 
fifty cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents a himdred 
in Chicago, took them down to Paxton, put them on the 
prairie, fed them corn and fattened them, and sold them 
in New York for six dollars to six dollars and fifty cents a 
hundred. I shipped three hundred cattle to Liverpool at 
one time. Later we got a good market at Chicago, and 
now have three or four good markets right at home on the 
Missouri River, — one at Kansas City, one at St. Joseph, 
and one at Omaha. When I g6t short of '* feeders" I can 
go to one of the markets, pick up small lots of five, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty cars of them, and have them at my 
place in a few hours, and save all the worry and risk of 
the long shipments of larger numbers from Texas and 
Colorado. 

After I have grown a big crop of corn, and got my hay 
in barns and stacks, and my corn in cribs, then I am ready 
with the stock cattle and hogs to convert it into market 
shape. With a good bunch of steers on each farm I feel 
contented — for then the mills are grinding. 

To carry on this large business I have worked out a 
system adapted to my requirements. The farms are known 
by numbers. Each foreman, with whom I am in direct 
communication by telephone at all times, is equipped with 
a full set of blank reports, requisitions, etc., which faciU- 
tates the handling of my business, so that a few moments 
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of clerical work by each foreman each day keep the records 
in my office in a complete and inteUigible shape. 

My inventory, made September 1, 1908, showed a total 
valuation of three milUon two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand four hundred and ninety dollars and sixty-one 
cents, which has greatly appreciated since that time be- 
cause land is going up very fast. The great bulk of 
this inventory is vested in rich farm land, and the re- 
mainder in Uve stock, grain, and farm implements, and 
interests in conamercial enterprises. 

I have never indulged in speculation. The greater part 
of my possessions has come by buying land, improving it, 
and from thorough and persistent farming. Of course, I 
have invested in large bunches of cattle when I thought 
the cattle were low, and put them in good market shape, 
holding them for a better market. I regard this simply as 
a business proposition, and a part of modern farming. 

I find it profitable to feed all my corn ; for I can get the 
full value out of it, gain an immense amount of fertilizer, 
and save the labor and expense of shipping. The fattened 
stock are my finished product. If I gain only an average 
of one dollar a head for the cattle and hogs which I feed 
and sell, it pays me, but I expect to make more than that. 

What I save in labor is an item not to be overlooked. 
You may make money, but unless you save it, at the end 
of the year you are no better off than when you started in. 
We have about two hundred and fifty men on all the farms, 
on an average, some of whom have been with me for many 
years. I pay all the men once a month. I have always 
made it a rule to pay good, fair wages, give good board, 
and I expect good, honest work in return, and the same 
treatment I accord my men. 

The farmer must plan his work ahead and take advan- 
tage of conditions. Better have two idle horses than lack 
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one. I always figure out how much motive power I am 
going to need and then provide myself and have some to 
spare. If you have enough horse power to do the work 
with ease, you can crowd your work instead of having 
your work crowd you. 

Feel for the horse, and don't expect more than he is 
able to do. Then feed him well and keep him in good 
condition. 

One can do as well with a small farm, proportionately, 
as he can with a large one; but the more the acres well 
farmed, the greater the returns. I have combined exten- 
sive and intensive farming, and made it pay. My rule 
has been to raise more corn to feed more cattle and hogs, 
to buy more land to raise more corn. Keep your earn- 
ings invested in land, is my advice. It is good business. 
Farm all you can, and do the work right; then feed all 
you raise. 

I am often asked how many acres I have, and it is seldom 
that I can tell exactly without consulting my records — 
which may appear strange; but you see I have been buying 
land all the time, whenever I saw a chance for a bargain, 
and rarely if ever sell any, so that it is a little difficult 
to tell oflfhand just what my holdings are. 

I am proud of my record as a plain farmer, and if my 
life's efforts have in any way helped to keep the farmer 
abreast with the progress made in other lines of industry, 
I count my time well spent. 




A FARMER WHOSE SON ALSO IS 

A FARMER 1 

By EDWARD BERWICK 

DEEM it desirable to know if my reader and 
I understand each other. For example, what 
I call '^ successful" he might think the reverse. 
Let me then enumerate what I consider my 
successes. Not the least of them, surely, is the "fearsome 
yoimg giant." One of America's most notable criminal 
lawyers once imparted to me his view that the children of 
the rising generation are degenerate. 

"No, sir, mine are not!" I repUed. 

"Ah, but you Ve raised yours in the moimtains!" 

"Surely! Better raise them all in the mountains than 
have them degenerate." 

If race renewal be a prime essential for the continuance 
of the nation, the begetting and rearing of vigorous oflf- 
spring is one of life's greatest successes. 

What other successes are possible? What are, according 
to the American ideal of life, man's inherent rights? " Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Success with me in 
the first — " life " — meant change from London's pall of 
gloom and fog and mephitic vapors to the health-giving 
sunshine and untainted breath of heaven in California's 
glorious hills. From days spent mewed up within four 
walls. From days such as these I escaped to the freedom 
of all outdoors, with room to breathe, to live an untram- 
meled life, to call no man master, and to acquire and retain 

1 From " The World's Work." Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 
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such measure of bodily vigor as enables me now, at near 
three score and ten, to hold my own at lawn-tennis against 
almost any of the young people around. 

"Liberty?" "Success'' here? Most definitely, "Yes." 
The farmer is seemingly the only man that can afford to 
live his own life unhampered by all kinds of conventions. 
I have known eminent merchants afraid to express their 
convictions for fear of injuring their business. Only last 
fall, in the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress in San 
Francisco, a farmer had to lead the fight on behalf of an 
up-to-date parcels post, both poUticians and merchant 
hardly daring to vote their real opinions for fear of being 
boycotted. As to the pursuit of happiness, when the city 
man gets a hoUday what does he do but rush post-haste 
into the coimtry? If he can visit at some good farm- 
house he jubilates for weeks in anticipation. 

Are you answered yet? If not, let me remind you that 
the happiest man, according to the philosopher Spencer, 
is the man of '^most varied activities." If you don't 
believe that the man who runs a diversified farm is the 
man of ''most varied activities" just try it for a year. Or 
take the testimony of the great Roman Emperor Dio- 
cletian. This man, sated with all the delights of pleas- 
ure, pomp, and power, threw aside his robe of imperial 
purple and his jeweled diadem, and went to growing 
cabbages at Salonica in Greece ; writing therefrom to his 
colleague Maximian to join him in the business, averring 
he had never known happiness till he turned cabbage 
gardener. 

Do you say all this is beside the mark? Success nowa- 
days means hard cash. I might moralize with Shake- 
speare, 

'T is true 't is pity, and pity 't is 't is true. 
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Well, what am I worth — worth in that sense of pecuniary 
acquirement as to which Mr. Bryan once imbosomed 
himself to the American voter? 

My present accumulations of goods foot up near one 
himdred thousand dollars. While this would spell "suc- 
cess'' to many, to others it would mean the flattest failure. 
With myself — and I am instructed to be frank — it 
stands for neither, for I started in life with no high pecu- 
niary ideals. Still, in the library at the old farm is a Bible, 
given me by my very dear mother on my eighth birthday, 
and passed on by me to my son on his eighth birthday, 
with the same kind of inscription that your good niother 
likely wrote in yours; and from that Bible I got the idea 
that worth consisted in helpfulness to one's fellows rather 
than in exploiting them for any personal enrichment. 

I might have made far more money, perhaps, and had a 
much less rich life. My aim was, and is, rather to be 
worthy than to amass and enjoy worth measurable in dol- 
lars; to be able to respect myself for what I am, rather 
than to have others respect me for the cash I have. So 
much for my qualifying adjective "successful." 

Now, who was I and who am I? What have I done? 
Born in Britain, a Londoner of the great middle class, I 
found myself, when near sixteen years of age, a prizeman 
in my school at Brighton in Greek, Latin, arithmetic, and 
EngUsh composition. School days were over, and I was 
supposed to have had what was called a good education. 
Ever since I could remember, day-dreams of life in the 
backwoods of some far land had haimted and fascinated 
both me and my crippled brother. We were the heroes, 
in imagination, of endless explorations and deeds of daring 
on desert islands in glittering seas. 

Far less heroic were my parents' views of what destiny 
had in store for me, and one week after I left school I 
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found myself on a stool in a large private bank, facing the 
Mansion House, in the very heart of London. 

How I missed the Wednesday and Saturday half-hoU- 
days dear to the British schoolboy's very soul; and how, 
with all my prize education, I found myself imable to do 
rapidly and well the two simple things required, addition 
and handwriting, I simply here chronicle and pass by. 
But my six and a half years' experience in that London 
bank, though not to my taste, I now regard as part, and 
no small part, of my education. It was my course in eco- 
nomics in the world's university. 

When I add that my employers were men eminent m 
the r61e of members of the Royal Society, and graciously 
gave me tickets for that society's Friday evening lectures, 
where I heard such men as Tyndall, Faraday, Crookes, 
and others tell of their latest discoveries, it will be seen 
that I had no lack of thought food on which to nmainate. 
Morley's lectures on the pre-Shakesperian dramatists 
attracted me to an evening course at King's College. 

This was my sole college training. But I read — read 
books on farming, on agricultural chemistry, on horticul- 
ture, and on CaUf omia. I found my fellow clerks instruc- 
tive. There were now some seventy of them, almost to the 
last man looking forward to a time when they would be 
able to retire and enjoy those beatific visions of their own 
vine and fig-tree in which it pleases human nature to in- 
dulge, in some quiet coimtry snuggery far from the mad- 
ding crowds of old Cheapside. Some few had already at- 
tained suburban cottages, with miniature gardens, from 
which they proudly brought auriculas or roses to dazzle 
the eyes of emulous compeers, and to cheer the day's 
monotony with a phantasmagoria of the fragrance and 
freshness of all outdoors. 

With this daily before my eyes, the thought occurred 
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10 me, and eternally recurred j "Why wait for this enjoy- 
ment of a rational natural life in God's open air and sweet 
simshine imtil you are old and infirm? Why not make a 
break for health and independence now? " 

In 1865, both my parents being dead, I forced myself 
to give a definite answer, and told my employer I was go- 
ing to emigrate. Though I had never Hked the banking 
business I had served him well, and he tried to dissuade me 
from leaving. He reminded me how, in old days, it had 
been customary for intending travelers to vow a silver 
shield to Neptime in the event of a prosperous voyage; 
and that a priest, showing these shields, and commending 
this practice, to one about to travel, was met by the 
rejoinder, ''Ah! But where are the shields of those who 
have not had prosperous voyages?" 

To him I repHed — and I tell this because it is perhaps 
the key to my fife's history — that although I fully real- 
ized that no mortal can conamand success, I would do my 
best to deserve it. 

He did not stop at good advice, but unexpectedly raised 
my salary. But the emigration fever had such a hold 
on my system that even the gold cure failed; and, providing 
myself, as emigrants usually do, with all sorts of unneces- 
saries, I left Southampton for California, intent on becom- 
ing that very indefinite thing a ''farmer." 

My quaUfications were a somewhat fragile body, a face 
so far from indicating robustness that I was turned down 
as too delicate on applying for a position in Brazil, a mind 
willing to be taught, an enthusiasm away beyond my 
muscular strength, and financial resources to the extent 
of some four thousand dollars, of which about half was 
then available. 

My disquaUfications were yet more numerous. I had 
never handled a plow, or milked a cow, or harnessed or 
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saddled a horse, and had probably never even blacked my 
own shoes. Although I had read farming literature ga- 
lore, I did not, as a matter of fact, know wheat from barley 
in the sack, and I never had done a day's hard bodily work 
in my life. Further, I had placed credence in the books 
I had read, and I was amply stocked with guileless inex- 
perience. On shipboard a rude awakening awaited me. 
I met men who had Uved on the Pacific Coast and knew 
the real thing. Quite a lump rose in my throat as I heard 
that such land as I had figured on buying at a government 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre was only 
to be had in desirable localities for fifty or sixty dollars per 
acre ; while, on the other hand, prices of produce, that had 
been quoted in books and booklets at figures abnormally 
high, now seemed to have fallen equally abnormally low. 

Landing at San Francisco, I found business men wallow- 
ing and floundering in the trough of the wave of depression 
consequent on two years of water famine. The country 
was called "God-forsaken," and friends advised me to re- 
pack my grip and sail for Australia. To this I demurred. 

I had brought a letter of introduction from the Roths- 
childs of London to their California agents, and this placed 
me in touch with a ranch owner whose thirteen thousand 
three hundred acres in the cow counties was occupied by 
a relative who wished a young active partner with some 
cash capital. After a stage ride of two hundred miles 
through a land of bleached bones, dry grass, and tarweed, 
I ahghted at a soUtary cabin, the post oflSce of the district, 
and awaited the arrival of my future partner with a spare 
saddle horse, on which I was soon jogging along the trail to 
"el piojo Rancho.'' 

My new acquaintance had been described to me as an 
old Pennsylvanian farmer, and Pennsylvania's farm prac- 
tice was characterized as the best in the Union. His 
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principal stock was hogs. He wanted a partner to buy 
cattle, so as to combine dairying and hogs. 

He told a plausible story of sure profits, and my beguile- 
ment into signing a one-sided two-year contract was so 
easy as probably to cause him to smile. 

To cut short this early story, in less than a year I had 
lost heavily in capital and gained a fund of experience. 
My new accomplishments were: a knowledge of how to 
handle horses and run a' plow, a Digger Indian having 
been my tutor; dexterity in catching wild cattle by the 
horns with the lariat, tying them up to be milked, and, 
perhaps more diflScult yet, letting them loose again. I 
also learned what not to do on occasion — not to trust 
representations or appearances, and not to hastily sign 
contracts, or to imdertake to "break in" wild cows on 
dry feed. 

It was also borne in on me that stupidity, obstinacy, 
and ignorance might be as fatal to business enterprise as 
willful dishonesty. My partner thought he knew how to 
farm in arid California. He didn't. He thought he 
could handle cattle. Poor man ! His presumption nearly 
cost him his life the very first day we corraled, for milking 
purposes, those wild Estrella cows. Three times he was 
knocked down, once narrowly escaping fatal injury. He 
concluded that breaking in cows was not his specialty, and 
kept away from the corrals thereafter. How unfit he was 
to teach me to farm at a profit may be judged from the 
fact that a millionaire subsequently bought the ranch, 
leaving him as manager, and the new owner averred 
that every pound of cheese made in his dairy cost him 
one dollar per pound for the making. 

The thousand and one things every ranchman has to 
do I also learned. Bread making, clothes washing, meat 
killing and dressing, wood butchering (as ranch carpen- 
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tering is called), well digging, the use of the ax, the driv- 
ing of hogs by moonlight, road making, were all included 
in this farm-graduation course. 

For I did graduate, my next instructor being an expert 
dahyman from the island of Guernsey, whose early years 
had been spent in a tinshop. He was running a dairy on 
the very next ranch, the Rancho San Miguelito, contain- 
ing twenty-two thousand acres. Canceling by mutual 
consent my first two years' agreement and pocketing my 
heavy loss, I joined forces with the Guernsejnman on 
this immense territory, with tens of thousands of acres of 
government land adjacent unoccupied. 

One of my earliest occupations here was to fight fire. 
By some carelessness the grass on the next ranch had been 
fired and miles of smoke and blaze advanced into our 
country. By day the breeze fanned the flames so effectu- 
ally as to drive us from the field, but at night we rode out 
and back-fired with a will to try to save feed for our stock. 

I say ''back-fired with a will,'' for I have been so worn 
out as to slumber in the saddle, or to throw my saddle off 
my horse and fall dead asleep on the ground, regardless of 
grizzly bear or other night-prowling beast. 

When the fire fight was over we found that of all our 
thousands and thousands of acres we had barely enough 
pasture left to keep our hundred head of cattle, and even 
that was at such a distance from home as to render dairy- 
ing diflBcult. Moreover, we had paid neither rent nor 
taxes for the use of all this vast tract, and the owner now 
demanded that we should pay the taxes. 

Furthermore, riding home from our distant post oflSce 
late one evening, my partner had been chased by a she 
grizzly and her cub. Hatless, his shirt torn and face 
scratched by fleeing through the brush, he had had an 
experience he did not wish to duplicate. Add to this that 
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the climate was too hot for dairying, that our cheese had 
to be hauled in a wagon one hundred and twenty miles to 
a shipping point, and that we feared a recurrence of fire 
or drought, and it will be seen there was reasonable cause 
for "trekking." We rented seven himdred acres of what 
was known as "bolsa" land, a himdred miles nearer 
market, and almost surroimded by water. Our landlord 
was a Peruvian Indian, black as they are made, but proud 
to boast of his ancestral mansion where the furnishings 
were soUd silver. We paid him six himdred and fifty 
dollars per annum rental, taking a five years' lease. 

Here we were not only nearer San Francisco, but had 
some little green picking for our dairy stock all the year. 
Here our commission merchants impressively confided to 
me that butter making is an art, cheese making a science. 
I learned both the art and the science, sometimes making 
cheese twice a day, and churning butter at any available 
time up to midnight. 

Another lesson acquired painfully here was that human 
endurance has its limits. For the first time in life I 
found myself considerably in debt, and although my assets 
exceeded my indebtedness, I was very anxious to diminish 
the amount outstanding against my partner and myself. 
Both of us worked m excess of our strength. 

For several days I had felt distressed, but kept on with 
the rush imtil one morning, after vainly attempting to 
milk my "string of cows," I had to shamble back to the 
kitchen fire to rest. Hardly had I reached the house 
while conscious. Dehrium set in ; and not before the mid- 
dle of the night had I recovered lucidity enough to think 
I was going mad. 

Calling for Carpenter's "Physiology," I looked up the 
chapter on madness. Gaining, as I read, a little more 
sanity, I decided I was merely fever-stricken, and looking 
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up in my medical compendium the various fevers, I 
directed my attendants what coiu^e to follow should delir- 
ium again supervene. Drugs I had in a medicine chest 
given me by my fellow clerks as a reminder of old friend- 
ships, but my system rebelled at any attempt at drugging. 

Hot weak tea, the healing powers of nature, and former 
clean living in three months made me a new man of boimd- 
less appetite. How I did eat, and how good it felt to be 
alive! But I learned the lesson, realized my limitations, 
and again went to work with a wUl. 

Fortime, with her flexile favors, now smiled on us. At 
the end of our second year our herds had increased beyond 
the capacity of the farm to maintain them, our finances 
were in better shape, and I had married a wife — a help- 
mate ready, willing, trusting, loving. SuflSce it to say she 
is one of the women who are worthily doing the world's 
work. What praise could be higher? She will appear 
again before I lay down my pen. J 

At this time a remarkable crisis arrived in California's 
history. There were enormous stretches of rich land so 
situated and so slightly watered that they had been consid- 
ered fit merely for sheep pastures or cattle ranges. These 
were now f oimd suitable for wheat culture, and an exodus 
of farmers from older districts flocked in with their gang- 
plows and steam threshers, to grow bread for the world. 
This made oiu* holding more valuable, and we sold our 
lease back to our Indian landlord for more than we paid 
for the two years' rent. Our partnership was dissolved, 
and my next lesson was in sheep farming. An acquaint- 
ance invited me to take charge of a large ranch of fifty 
thousand acres, and a family of sheep and lambs which 
finally numbered some thirteen thousand, and to run my 
cattle and operate my dairy on the same ground. My 
reply that I knew nothing of sheep was met by the assur- 
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ance that he would fully mstruct me. I accepted the offer, 
and was left gloriously to myself to manage as I best could, 
for he never visited the ranch on sheep business imtil the 
property changed hands at the end of my first season, and 
left me again homeless. 

The picturesque character of the shepherds might well 
fill a chapter. Among them were a New York engraver, 
with afficted eyes; a one-armed Italian, expert with shot- 
gun or pistol; a baker from the purUeus of Whitechapel, 
London ; a German sailor, almost the only survivor from 
the wreck of the "Royal Charter"; and besides, a medley 
of helpers or tramps, French, Scotch, Chinese, and Mexi- 
can. How my new partner — the best I ever had, my 
wife — and I tried to maintain happiness and harmony 
among these polyglots wiU remain another unwritten 
volume. 

Our efforts had, however, this effect. We determined 
that our next move should be on to a small farm, where 
less help would be needed, and that farm should be our 
own. In the past I had worked mainly for the benefit of 
my hired hands, and for them my home had been turned 
into a third-class hotel. The edict went forth that this 
should cease; I saddled my trusty gray and rode out land 
himting. 

In a small valley in the Coast Range, about seven miles 
from the shores of the billowy, broad Pacific, I found for 
sale a farm of one hundred acres. The setting was ideal. 
A river bordered it on one side, the climate of that region 
was, and is, unsurpassed in the world, the scenery superb; 
but it had been cropped in part for nineteen years and was 
alleged to be worn out ; and that little placid river became 
in winter an all-devouring torrent, biting at the sand sub- 
strata till acre after acre was being swallowed up. 
, The owner told me he was giving me the land to sell his 
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improvements. And he was at the price, one thousand 
five hundred dollars, that he asked. I secured a week's 
option to get my new partner's view, and brought her to 
see it. She liked her prospective home, and, in spite of 
encouraging opinions of neighbors that I should "starve 
to death" there, borrowed money and bought the place, 
half of which was still covered with chaparral because the 
owner deemed it too poor to be worth clearing. 

Our flitting from that sheep ranch was a welcome if 
tedious process, over eighty miles of a very solitary road, 
and I had to repeat the journey several times. "Abroad 
in the meadows to see the yoimg lambs" sounds romantic 
in verse, but a California sheep ranch in those days stood, 
the greater part of the year, for dust and desolation, a 
desert pervaded with an all-penetrating effluvium of wool 
and mutton. Neither my partner nor I had many regrets 
at leaving. 

For eight months she had not seen the face of another 
woman; for this she cared little; but we had buried here 
our firstborn child, and she, Uke Rachel of old, would not 
be comforted. But "the strenuous life" is the best anti- 
dote for grief, and camping out on a cattle drive is suffi- 
ciently strenuous for most city-bred women. There were 
things for both of us to learn, for my wife had never cooked 
a chop before her marriage, and I could still take items in 
handling cattle from my vaqueros. After selling some 
fat stock on the road, I still had over one hundred head, 
far too many for my little worn-out farm; and I now 
entered on the twofold business of grazier on a neighbor's 
ranch and dairyman on my own. 

How I disregarded Califomian and local traditions as 
to what a farmer might, could, would, and ought to do 
would fill a book. I meant to make that farm a success if 
I broke every canon in the farmer's calendar. It was 
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alleged that manure was no good in this state, it "killed 
the land, " "only made weeds grow," etc. I kept steadily 
at work year after year piUng on my land all the manure 
I could get. It was alleged to be impossible to control that 
tearing, roaring winter torrent. I went to hauling willow 
"grubs" and brush and earth, and constructing a series 
of wing dams that curbed that ravening river. My Mexi- 
can neighbor told me it was no use growing fruit. "You 
could sell potatoes," he said, "but not apples." Gradu- 
ally I planted fruit trees. 

While I have in mind this neighbor, I may say that 
though full-brother to CaUfornia's last great bandit, who 
figured in newspaper headlines as the "Gory Greaser," 
to me he proved quite a useful and intelligent friend, and 
was father of a very estimable family. Another neighbor 
was a Yaqui Indian who was reported to harbor the 
Procopio robber gang. To quiet my partner's alarms I 
have more than once risen from my bed, taken shotgun or 
pistol, and patroled the door yard, the only result being 
a fierce attack of catarrh; but I passed a resolution, and 
carried it with myself unanimously, never to get out of 
bed for any earthly consideration short of a croupy baby 
or other equally unequivocal emergency. And such emer- 
gencies arose. For the farm prospered, in spite of the 
irrepressible wrongheadedness of its innovating owner, 
and the dear partner blessed the home with four additions 
to the United States Census of "native-born" Americans. 




LIVING IN THE COUNTRY ^ 

By FREDERIC S. COZZENS 

'T is a good thing to live in the country. To 
escape from the prison walls of the metropo- 
lis — the great brickery we call "the city" 
— and to live amid blossoms and leaves, in 
shadow and simshine, in moonlight and starlight, in rain, 
mist, dew, hoarfrost, and drought, out in the open cam- 
paign, and under the blue dome that is bounded by the 
horizon only. It is a good thing to have a well with 
dripping buckets, a porch with honey-buds, and sweet- 
bells, a hive embroidered with nimble bees, a sxmdial 
mossed over, ivy up to the eaves, curtains of dimity, a 
tumbler of fresh flowers in your bedroom, a rooster on 
the roof, and a dog under the piazza. 

When Mrs. Sparrowgrass and I moved into the coimtry, 
with our heads full of fresh butter, and of cool, crisp rad- 
ishes for tea; with ideas entirely lucid respecting milk, and 
a looseness of calculation as to the number in family it 
would take a good laying hen to supply with fresh eggs 
every morning; when Mrs. Sparrowgrass and I moved into 
the country, we found some preconceived notions had to 
be abandoned, and some departures made from the plans 
we had laid down in the little back parlor in Avenue G. 

One of the first achievements in the coimtry is early 
rising! with the lark, — with the sun, — while the dew is 
on the grass, "under the opening eyelids of the morn," 
and so forth. Early rising! What can be done with 
five or six o'clock in town? What may not be done at 

* From " The Sparrowgrass Papers." 
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those hours in the country? With the hoe, the rake, the 
dibble, the spade, the watering pot? To plant, prune, 
drill, transplant, graft, train, and sprinkle! Mrs. S. and 
I agreed to rise early in the country. 

Richard and Robin were two pretty men, 
They laid in the bed till the clock struck ten: 
Up jumped Richard and looked at the sky; 
O Brother Robin! the sun's very high! 

Early rising in the country is not an instinct; it is a 
sentiment, and must be cultivated. 

A friend recommended me to send to the south side of 
Long Island for some very prolific potatoes — the real 
hippopotamus breed. Down went my man, and what, 
with expenses of horse hire, tavern bills, toUgates, and 
breaking a wagon, the hippopotami cost as much apiece 
as pineapples. They were fine potatoes, though, with 
comely features, and large, languishing eyes, that prom- 
ised increase of family without delay. As I worked my 
own garden (for which I hired a landscape gardener, at 
two dollars per day, to give me instructions), I concluded 
that the object of my first experiment in early rising 
should be the planting of the hippopotamuses. I ac- 
cordingly rose next morning at five, and it rained! I 
rose next day at five, and it rained! the next, and it 
rained! We had splendid potatoes every day for dinner. 
"My dear," said I to Mrs. Sparrowgrass, "where did 
you get these fine potatoes?" "Why," said she, inno- 
cently, "out of that basket from Long Island!" The 
last of the hippopotamuses were before me, peeled and 
boiled and mashed and baked, with a nice thin brown 
crust on the top. 

I was more successful afterwards. I did get some fine 
seed potatoes into the ground. But something was the 
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matter: at the end of the season I did not get so many 
out as I had put in. 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass, who is a notable housewife, said to 
me one day, "Now, my dear, we shall soon have plenty 
of eggs, for I have been bujdng a lot of young chickens." 
There they were, each one with as many feathers as a 
grasshopper, and a chirp not louder. Of course we looked 
forward with pleasant hopes to the period when the first 
cackle should announce the milk-white egg, warmly de- 
posited in the hay which we had bountifully provided. 
They grew finely, and one day I ventured to remark 
that our hens had remarkably large combs, to which 
Mrs. S. replied, that she had observed that; but if I 
wanted to have a real treat, I ought to get up early in 
the morning and hear them crow. 

"Crow! " said I, faintly, "our hens crowing! Then, by 
'the cock that crowed in the mom, to wake the priest 
itll shaven and shorn,' we might as well give up all hopes 
of having any eggs," said I; "for as sure as you live, 
Mrs. S., our hens are all roosters!" And so they were 
roosters! that grew up and fought with the neighbor's 
chickens, until there was not a whole pair of eyes on 
either side of the fence. 

A dog is a good thing to have in the country. I have 
one which I raised from a pup. He is a good stout 
fellow, and a hearty barker and feeder. The man of 
whom I bought him said he was thoroughbred, but he 
begins to have a mongrel look about him. He is a good 
watchdog, though; for the moment he sees any sus- 
picious-looking person about the premises, he comes right 
into the kitchen and gets behind the stove. First we 
kept him in the house, and he scratched all night to 
get out. Then we turned him out, and he scratched all 
night to get in. Then we tied him up at the back of 
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the garden, and he howled so that our neighbor shot at 
him twice before daybreak. Finally, we gave him away, 
and he came back; and now he is just recovering from a 
fit, in which he tore up the patch that was sown for our 
spring radishes. 

A good strong gate is a necessary article for your garden, 
— a good strong, heavy gate, with a dislocated hinge, so 
that it will neither open nor shut. Such a one have I. 
The groimds before my fence are in common, and all the 
neighbor's cows pasture there. I remarked to Mrs. S., 
as we stood at the window in a June sunset, how placid 
and picturesque the cattle looked, as they strolled about, 
cropping the green herbage. Next morning I found the 
innocent creatures in my garden. They had not left a 
green thing in it. The corn in the milk, the beans on 
the poles, the young cabbages, the tender lettuce, even 
the thriving shoots on my young fruit trees, had vanished. 
And there they were, looking quietly on the ruin they- 
had made. Our watchdog, too, was foregathering with 
them. It was too much, so I got a large stick and drove 
them all out, except a young heifer, whom I chased all 
over the flower beds, breaking down my trellises, my 
woodbines and sweetbriers, my roses and petunias, until 
I cornered her in the hotbed. I had to call for assist- 
ance to extricate her from the sashes, and her owner has 
sued me for damages. I believe I shall move into town. 

We are worried about our cucumbers. Mrs. S. is fond 
of cucumbers, so I planted enough for ten families. The 
more they are picked the faster they grow; and if you 
do not pick them they turn yellow, and look ugly. Our 
neighbor has plenty, too. He sent us some, one morning, 
by way of a present. What to do with them we did not 
know, with so many of our own. To give them away 
was not polite; to throw them away was sinful; to eat 
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them was impossible. Mrs. S. said, ''Save them for seed." 
So we did. Next day our neighbor sent us a dozen 
more. We thanked the messenger grimly, and took them 
in. Next morning another dozen came. It was getting 
to be a serious matter; so I rose betimes the following 
morning, and when my neighbor's cucumbers came I 
filled his man's basket with some of my own, by way of 
exchange. This bit of pleasantry was resented by my 
neighbor, who told his man to throw them to the hogs. 
His man told our girl, and our girl told Mrs. S., and, in 
consequence, all intimacy between the two families has 
ceased; the ladies do not speak, even at church. 

We have another neighbor, whose name is Bates; he 
keeps cows. This year our gate has been fixed; but my 
young peach trees, near the fences, are accessible from 
the road; and Bates's cows walk along that road morning 
and evening. The sound of a cowbell is pleasant in the 
twilight. Sometimes, after dark, we hear the mysteri- 
ous curfew tolUng along the road, and then, with a louder 
peal, it stops before our fence, and again tolls itself off 
in the distance. The result is, my peach trees are as 
bare as bean poles. One day I saw Mr. Bates walking 
along, and I hailed him: 

"Bates, those are your cows there, I believe." 

"Yes, sir — nice ones, ain't they?" 

"Yes," I replied, "they are nice ones. Do you see that 
tree there?" — and I pointed to a thrifty peach with 
about as many leaves as an exploded skyrocket. 

"Yes, su-." 

"Well, Bates, that red and white cow of yours yonder 
ate the top off that tree; I saw her do it." 

Then I thought I had made Bates ashamed of himself, 
and had wounded his feelings perhaps too much. I was 
afraid he would offer me money for the tree, which I 
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made up my mind to decline, at once. "Sparrowgrass," 
said he, ''it don't hurt a tree a single mossel to chaw it, 
ef it 's a young tree. For my part, I 'd rather have my 
young trees chawed than not. I think it makes 'em 
grow a leetle better. I can't do it with mine, but you 
can, because you can wait to have good trees, and the 
only way to have good trees is to have 'em chawed." 

Our fruit did not turn out well this season on account 
of the drought. Our apple trees blossomed fairly, but 
the apples were stung by the curculio, and finished their 
growth by the time they got to look like dried primes. 
I had the satisfaction, however, of Droducing a curious 
hybrid in my melon patch by planting squashes in the 
next bed. I do not know which to admire most — the 
influence of the melon on the squash, or the influence of 
the squash on the melon. Planted side by side, you 
can scarcely tell one from the other, except from appear- 
ance; but if you ever do eat a muskmelon boiled, or a 
squash raw, you will have some idea of this singular and 
beautiful phenomenon. 

On the Fourth of July we had company from town. 
"Dear," said Mrs. S., "have you seen our cherry?" I 
answered that I had set out many trees of that kind and 
did not know which one she alluded to (at the same time 
a hopeful vision of "cherry pie on the Fourth of July" 
flitted across my pericraniimi). As we all walked out to 
see the glorious spectacle, I told our guests aside that the 
young trees were so luxuriant in foliage that I had not 
observed what masses of fruit might be concealed under- 
neath the leaves, but that Mrs. S. had a penetrating eye, 
and no doubt would surprise me as well as them. When 
we came to the tree my wife turned around, after a 
slight examination, and coolly observed that she thought 
it was there, but some boys must have picked it off. 
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Picked it off/' said I, as the trutn flashed into my 
mind. "Yes," she replied, with a mournful accent, 
''picked off the only cherry we ever had." 

This was a surprise indeed, but not what I had ex- 
pected. Mrs. Sparrowgrass, how could you expose me 
in such a way? How could you, after all my bragging 
to these city people about our fine garden, make a reve- 
lation that carried away the foundations of my pride in 
one fell swoop? How could you, Mrs. Sparrowgrass? 

I have bought me a horse. As I had obtained some 
skill in the manage during my yoimger days, it was a 
matter of consideration to have a saddle horse. It sur- 
prised me to find good saddle horses very abundant soon 
after my consultation with the stage proprietor upon this 
topic. There were strange saddle horses to sell almost 
every day. One man was very candid about his horse: 
he told me, if his horse had a blemish he would n't wait 
to be asked about it, he would tell it right out; and if a 
man didn't want him then, he needn't take him. He 
also proposed to put him on trial for sixty days, giving 
his note for the amount paid him for the horse, to be 
taken up in case the animal were returned. I asked him 
what were the principal defects of the horse. He said 
he'd been fired once, because they thought he was spav- 
ined; but there was no more spavin to him than there 
was to a fresh-laid egg — he was as sound as a dollar. 
I asked him if he would just state what were the defects 
of the horse. He answered, that he once had the pink 
eye, and added, ''Now that 's honest." I thought so, but 
proceeded to question him closely. I asked him if he 
had the bots. He said, not a bot. I asked him if he 
would go. He said he would go till he dropped down 
dead; just touch him with a whip, and he '11 jump out of 
his hide. I inquired how old he was. He answered, just 
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eight years, exactly — some men, he said, wanted to make 
their horses younger than they be; he was willing to 
speak right out, and own up he was eight years. I asked 
him if there were any other objections. He said no, ex- 
cept that he was inclined to be a Uttle gay; ''but," he 
added, '' he is so kind, a child can drive him with a thread." 

I asked him if he was a good family horse. He replied 
that no lady that ever drew rein over him would be 
willing to part with him. Then I asked him his price. 
He answered that no man could have bought him for 
one hundred dollars a month ago, but now he was willing 
to sell him for seventy-five, on account of having a note 
to pay. This seemed such a very low price, that I was 
about saying I would take him, when Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
whispered that I had better see the horse first. I confess I 
was a little afraid of losing my bargain by it, but, out of 
deference to Mrs. S., I did ask to see the horse before I 
bought him. He said he would fetch him down. "No 
man," he added, ''ought to buy a horse unless he's saw 
him." 

When the horse cam^e down it struck me that, what- 
ever his qualities might be, his personal appearance 
was against him. One of his fore legs was shaped like 
the handle of our punch ladle, and the remaining three 
legs, about the fetlock, were slightly bunchy. Besides, 
he had no tail to brag of; and his back had a very hollow 
sweep, from his high haunches to his low shoulder blades. 

I was much pleased, however, with the fondness and 
pride manifested by his owner, as he held up, by both 
sides of the bridle, the rather longish head of his horse, 
surmounting a neck shaped like a pea pod, and said, in a 
sort of triumphant voice, "three-quarters blood!" Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass flushed up a Uttle, when she asked me if 
I intended to purchase that horse, and added that, if I 
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did, she would never want to ride. So I told the man he 
would not suit me. He answered by suddenly throwing 
himself upon his stomach across the backbone of his 
horse, and then, by turning round as on a pivot, got up 
a-straddle of him; then he gave his horse a kick in the ribs 
that caused him to jmnp out with all his legs, Uke a frog, 
and then ofif went the spoon-legged animal with a gait 
that was not a trot, nor yet precisely pacing. He rode 
around our grassplot twice, and then pulled his horse's 
head up Uke the cock of a musket. 

''That,'' said he, ''is fime." 

I replied that he did seem to go pretty fast. 

"Pretty fast!" said his owner. 

"Well, do you know Mr. ?" mentioning one of 

the richest men in our village. 

I replied that I was acquainted with him. 

"Well," said he, "you know his horse?" 

I repUed that I had no personal acquaintance with 
him. 

"Well," said he, "he 's the fastest horse in the county 
— jist so — I 'm willin' to admit it. But do you know, 
I offered to put my horse agin his to trot? I had no 
money to put up, or rayther, to spare; but I offered to 
trot him, horse agin horse, and the winner to take both 
horses, and I tell you — he would nH do it! " 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass got a Uttle nervous, and twitched 
me by the skirt of the coat. "Dear," said she, "let 
him go." I assured her I would not buy the horse, and 
told the man firmly I would not buy him. He said very 
well — if he didn't suit 'twas no use to keep a-talkin'; 
but, he added, he 'd be down agin next morning with 
another horse, that belonged to his brother; and if he 
did n't suit me, then I did n't want a horse. With this 
remark he rode ofif. 




HOW TO CHOOSE A FARM ^ 

By DAVID BUFFUM 

GRICULTURE is, primarily, a means of sub- 
sistence rather than a business. A business 
it may and, in an advanced civilization, 
always should become; but the primitive man 
plants his little patch of corn or yams simply that he and 
his family may have the fruits of the soil for their own 
consumption. It is as natural to him to till the soil as it 
is to hunt or fish. 

This explains the yearning that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, all men have for the soil. It is something 
implanted in their natures which it will take many more 
centuries of civilization and town dwelUng than we have 
yet had to eradicate. And it is just because this impulse 
is a natural and normal one that its proper gratification is 
so certain to jdeld pleasure ; the city-bred man harks back 
to the days, even though they be prenatal ones, when he 
was familiar with the smell of the earth, when the paths 
he trod were neither narrow nor circumscribed, and when 
with the skill and labor of his own hands he provided for 
the wants of himself and his family in ''God's out of 
doors." 

Unfortunately for the city man, however, the agricul- 
tural impulse does not carry with it a knowledge of soils 
and locations and farmsteadings; and experience, so often 
referred to as the best of teachers, comes too high in this 
matter to be depended upon, for bujdng the wrong kind of 

^ By permission of the Author and "The Curtis Publishing Company." 
Copyright, 1910. 
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a farm is too costly a mistake — at least for most men — 
to be many times repeated. I shall therefore endeavor, as 
best I can, to point out to the city man the main points to 
be considered and judged of in buying a farm. 

First, its size. There is a certain class, .mostly among 
the very rich, whose first conception of a desirable country 
property is one of great size. Such men, as a rule, are 
seeking an estate rather than a farm, as conamonly under- 
stood, and probably desire no advice in the matter. But 
to all who really want to farm — to accomplish something 
in developing a high agriculture along sane and whole- 
some lines — I would say, "Do not have too large a ter- 
ritory." Not that I advise a really small one, but simply 
one within reasonable bounds. For beyond a certain 
limit it is not the size that counts. Not far from where I 
am now writing, for instance, is a farm of eight hundred 
and fifty acres, of which certainly seven hundred are 
arable land; and at about the same distance in another 
direction is one of only seventy acres that produces more 
than the big one. And think of the saving in time and 
labor when one cultivates only one-tenth of the first- 
named area to obtain a greater result ! 

For the average city man who is not a millionaire a 
farm of seventy-five to one hundred acres of good arable 
land is enough. This does not sound large, it is true, but 
there seems almost no limit to the stock that such an area 
will carry or the crops it will yield if worked to the top 
limit of its producing power. There is a Umit, of course, 
but there is little danger that the owner will ever reach it ; 
and usually the same capital expended on one hundred 
acres will turn a much higher percentage of profit than if 
expended on two hundred or four hundred. 

In considering the size of a farm it should always be 
borne in mind that the amount of clear arable land — the 
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land that can be plowed and cultivated and mowed with- 
out interruption from rocks or bushes or stumps — is what 
fixes the real or potential size; outlying tracts of rough 
pasture or even woods — unless the latter are of excep- 
tional value — are rarely worth much consideration when 
it comes to paying money for them. I am aware that an 
open wood fire is one of the distinctive luxuries of country 
life; but in almost all locahties where wood is plentiful 
there are steam saws and spUtting machines, and wood 
can be bought, all ready for use, for less than it would cost 
to have it cut and prepared on one's own land. 

The matter of size having been decided upon, the next 
question is that of soils. A much too prevalent idea, 
especially in the Eastern states, is that land is what we 
make it by fertilization and tillage, and that its quaUty in 
the first place is a secondary consideration. This iswrong. 
The land should be of naturally good quality to start with, 
and the distmction between a soil that is naturally poor 
and one that is merely exhausted by overcropping should 
be clearly understood. For the latter, when its fertility 
has been restored, can be easily kept fertile, while land 
that is naturally poor has a constant tendency to drop 
back to its original poverty-stricken condition. 

Cold, wet soils, very light sandy soils, and, worst of all, 
gravelly soils, are the kinds that, broadly speaking, can be 
classed as naturally poor. These should be avoided and 
the choice given to a moderately heavy loam having 
natural drainage. Such land is satisfactory because it is 
what Nature intended for tillage and bestowed upon us 
all ready for the purpose; it is easy to enrich and is reten- 
tive of fertiUty when once attained. 

The intending purchaser of a farm, if he would save him- 
self trouble and much future vexation and loss, should 
learn readily to distinguish the difference between all these 
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various kinds of soil. Fortunately for him, this is by no 
means difficult, and a very little earnest study of the sub- 
ject will give him the requisite knowledge. 

I fancy that I can already hear the criticism of some agri- 
cultural zealot — especially if he be young and fresh from 
his studies — on my classifying wet lands along with other 
undesirable soils. For wet lands, as is well known, can 
be underdrained and thus made into good lands, and there 
are many cases in which this underdraining pays. But 
there is always so much to be done on a newly acquired 
farm, and so much expenditure that is unavoidable, that 
it is rarely wise for the purchaser to saddle himself with an 
additional burden ; and the expense of reclaiming wild or 
half-wild land is almost always greater than is expected. 
Besides, the choice of such soils is needless, for there is 
enough and to spare of land that is already good. 

Of course, the quality of land that can properly be 
classed as good varies; it is not all alike, and some is better 
than others. There are exceptional cases, too, — as in the 
near neighborhood of large cities, — where it pays to go to 
all the trouble and cost of enriching lands that are natu- 
rally poor. But for the seeker for a country home such 
considerations do not obtain, and he has little excuse for 
choosing a really poor soil. 

One of the best illustrations that I ever saw of the folly 
of such a choice was furnished by a wealthy man who 
bought a farm in my native state. He said — I quote his 
own words — the soil was "a light loam mixed with 
sand.'' A better description would have been ''a light 
sand mixed with gravel." He first built some rather costly 
barns and new fences, and then began the work of "get- 
ting up the soil." He had intentionally bought a poor 
farm, and his purpose, he said, was to show that he could 
take the poorest land he could find and make it the best. 
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A little experimenting soon showed him what manures 
had the most marked and beneficial effect. Among them 
was wood ashes, which was especially gratifying, as these 
ashes, wherever the soil requires them, are one of our most 
lasting manures; on retentive soils their effect is often 
noticeable for a dozen years, and sometimes even longer. 
He appUed many carloads of]ashes, and also a great deal 
of stable manure and various commercial fertilizers. The 
work was costly, but he kept at it unremittingly. Soon 
he was growing very large crops, and in his mowing fields 
the herd's grass stood four feet high on the average, and 
sometimes nearly five. Then he lost interest in his costly 
undertaking, rented out his farm, and moved back to the 
city. 

Three years afterward I drove by the farm, not having 
seen it in the meantime. Its decline in productiveness 
was so great as to seem almost incredible; it seemed as if 
the very bottom had fallen out of it — and so, in a sense, 
it had. In one of the fields was some com so stunted and 
feeble as to form a very burlesque on farming, and in the 
mowmg fields, which had been the owner's special pride 
and glory, the grass was so small that much of it was 
actually not worth the cutting. 

And these were the same meadows upon which the high- 
priced wood ashes, the "lasting manure,'' had been spread, 
producing a temporary response of fence-high herd's grass! 
From start to finish the crops had never repaid the time 
and money expended to produce them. 

Such striking object lessons as this are not always at 
hand, but the rule they emphasize is always a safe one to 
follow: Buy good land, and then you can depend on its 
repaying you for all you do for it. 

Secondary to the kind of soil, but still meriting con- 
sideration, are the buildings on a farm. The millionaire 
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purchaser raxely takes them into account at all, but tears 
them down and builds entirely new ones. Most people 
are not millionau-es, however, and to find a good farm- 
stead already built is just so much expenditure saved. It 
is true that the dwelling house and the farm buildings 
are hardly ever what the purchaser would have chosen 
had he built them himself, but if they are of sufficient size 
and in good repair or worth repairing, it is seldom indeed 
that they can not be satisfactorily used. An appropriate 
and artistic treatment of the grounds, and such changes in 
the buildings themselves as good taste and common sense 
may suggest, are often all that is needed to transform 
inconvenient buildings into convenient ones and the most 
commonplace of farmhouses into an attractive country 
home. 

From the economic side of the question a farmer should 
not build new buildings till he finds the existmg ones in- 
sufficient for his needs. And a^ long a^ the old barns have 
been made tight and trim they present a far pleasanter 
agricultural picture, when flanked by stacks of hay that 
they are insufficient to hold, than costly new buildings 
that are manifestly out of proportion to the productive 
capacity of the land. 

In the prices of farms there is so great a range that it is 
difficult to name any sum that may be taken as an average. 
In the Eastern states, for farms of the size I have advo- 
cated, desirably located and having fau-ly good buildings, 
the prices, perhaps, would generally range from thirty- 
five hundred to fifteen thousand dollars, although there 
are plenty for which more is asked and plenty — rarely 
desirable — that can be had for less. The difference is 
more often owing to location and its real or supposed ad- 
vantages and disadvantages than to quality of soil. For 
farms having a water frontage, for instance, more is usu- 
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ally asked than for those not thus situated. And yet the 
land is not necessarily any better, nor does it necessarily 
follow that the site is more desirable. Nearness to towns 
and villages also makes the price higher — an advantage 
that I think most city men would be glad to forego. 

Lowest of all in price are the so-called "abandoned 
farms" of New England. And although New England 
occupies only a small corner of our country, so much inter- 
est has been shown in these cheap lands by people many 
hundreds of miles from the regions where they lie that I 
think I should say a few words about them. I have never 
entered very fully into the more optimistic views I have 
heard expressed concerning them but I have nevertheless 
given them some thought and made some personal investi- 
gations of what they have to offer. 

The abandoned farms are mainly in the hilly, rocky, and 
more out of the way regions — regions that were settled 
after the naturally arable lands which are still agricultur- 
ally^rosperous had all been taken up. Still, the soil itself 
in these rocky sections was not bad, and on every farm a 
certain area has been cleared of rocks — at what cost of 
time and muscle one does not like to think. The abandon- 
ment, of coiu^e, took place by degrees and is still only par- 
tial, and concerns, in many cases, the farming rather than 
the farm. There are still people living on many of them 
— but they have got through digging rocks ! 

An abandoned farm that was recently advertised for sale 
in a New England newspaper contained, according to the 
advertisement, ''a good two-story house, with bam and 
other outbuildings and forty acres of land about evenly 
divided between woodland and grass. Price, three hun- 
dred dollars." Another was advertised with much the 
same character of buildings and ''ninety acres of land, 
of which forty are in grass. Price, eight hundred dollars." 
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This certainly sounded cheap. When we get below one 
thousand dollars as the price of a farm, even the most 
modest capitaUst is not likely to be appalled. A city man, 
who had long wanted a Uttle country place where he and 
his family could spend the simuner, but who had never 
been able to afford it, went to see these properties, and he 
went with a rush lest some more fortunate man should get 
ahead of hun. 

On his return he showed an astonishing lack of enthu- 
siasm, and yet he said the places were just as they were 
advertised. What was the matter with them? Nothing; 
they were all right — but, somehow, they were not quite 
what he wanted. A number of others visited them with 
the same result. 

A few years ago a mechanic who had grown weary of 
working at the bench bought a farm containing a cottage 
house and barn in fairly good repair and fifty acres of land, 
of which perhaps twenty were in grass, for two hundred 
dollars. He stocked it with poultry and lived on it for 
two years ; then he, in turn, abandoned it and went back to 
town and his bench. 

Now, what was the matter with these farms? With a 
view of ascertaining I visited the region where they lay, 
drove for many miles through it, and examined it closely 
and critically. There is no question that the cleared land 
is much of it of good quahty, and that the farms, in other 
environment, would bring a far higher price. 

But it is a region of xmspeakable lonehness. And this 
loneUness is not the ordinary loneliness of forest or prairie 
or sea; nor is it at all like the loneliness of a new country 
that is full of promise for the future. It is the loneliness 
of a land forsaken; a land which for generations has been 
drained of the best of its people, who have migrated to the 
cities; a land where every cleared meadow and heavy stone 
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wall is a monument of wasted labor, of lives spent in weary 
and monotonous toil to no good purpose. For Natiu^e, as 
I have already tried to point out, has provided land enough 
that is adapted to agriculture, and these rough lands ought 
never to have gone into farms at all. They would have 
served their best and most fitting purpose in the growing 
of timber and the harboring of game; and, as a rule, the 
abandoned farm was abandoned none too soon. 

The man or woman of any degree of culture sickens at 
the environment of one of these forsaken homesteads, and 
the very thought of establishing a home in such a place is 
depressing. It may be argued that sentimental reasons 
do not aflfect the strictly agricultiu'al value of a tract of 
land, and that, if said tract can be had for less than its 
value for the growing of crops or the keeping of livestock, 
success can be attained as well upon it as elsewhere. 

But this is not true. The sense of living in a region that 
has been sidetracked and left behind, the associations and 
constant reminders of a dreary pa^t, to say nothing of the 
disheartening environment of the present, do have an 
influence that can not be ignored, even from the most cold- 
blooded and practical point of view. 

Varying in extent,, but all through our coxmtry, are 
stretches of good land inhabited by decent people — for 
the two almost always go together. It is in these sections 
that the would-be farmer must seek land. It costs vastly 
more than the same thing in an out of the way, back- 
country region, but it is worth the difference. 

If the suggestions I have here pointed out are complied 
with, and if the purchaser is careful to select good soil 
of a sensible area, with good buildings and situated in 
a respectable neighborhood, he can hardly go amiss, so 
far as the practical side of farming is concerned. There 
remain, of course, other matters dependent upon indi- 
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vidual tastes and preferences, for which directions can not 
be given. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the search for a farm 
nearly always takes longer than is expected. Many times 
a farm whose description makes it seem as if it exactly 
filled the requirements proves, when seen, to be anything 
but what is wanted. But this is a thing that need not dis- 
courage the seeker. There are hxmdreds of good farms 
to be had, right in size and attractive in location, and 
sooner or later the search is certain to be successful. 




GROWING CROPS UNDER GLASS 

By B. T. galloway 

ITH the rapid growth of population and the 
shifting of industrial centers there have been 
constant changes in agricultural practices. 
A study of the world's history shows that 
while agriculture has been, and will continue to be, the 
primary basis of wealth, it has reached its highest devel- 
opment where most closely aUied with the factory. No 
coimtry can continue to be prosperous where agriculture 
is the sole dependence, nor can any coimtry hope to be 
independent and enjoy the best fruits of its industry 
where manufacturing constitutes the chief soiu'ce of 
wealth. The farm and the factory must go side by side 
in order to bring about the greatest progressive, intel- 
lectual, and industrial development. 

Within the last decade there has been an enormous 
increase in oiu* manufacturing interests, so that it is not 
surprising to find that the output from the factory now 
constitutes sixty-five per cent of oiu* annual production 
of wealth. A study of the figures presented to us in the 
annual reports of the Department of Agriculture and 
other branches of the government dealing with statisti- 
cal matters shows that coincident with the development 
of factories in a commimity there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the value of farms and farm lands, as well 
as of the products of the farm. The great era of manu- 
facturing upon which this country is now entering is 
bound to have a beneficial effect upon agriculture, for 
aside from the great possibilities of agricultiu'al devel- 
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opment alone, without reference to other mdustries, it is 
clear that as factories continue to increase in number and 
enlarge their output, agriculture must necessarily grow 
to meet these conditions. 

Nearly all of the best arable land of the coimtry has 
now been taken up, and those who are most vitally con- 
cerned with soil production realize that henceforward the 
main problem for the man who intends to make culti- 
vation of the soil his occupation will be not so much 
a question of greater acreage as of greater production 
from a given acre. If America hopes to continue her 
phenomenal development she must be able to produce 
not only the enormous quantities of food required for her 
own increasing industrial population, but a large share of 
the food for other nations as well. 

The average production of wheat in this coimtry is 
little more than twelve bushels per acre; for com the 
average production is twenty-five and one-half bushels 
per acre; for oats and barley the average production is 
twenty-eight and twenty-six bushels per acre, respec- 
tively. During the past thirty years there has been a 
constant variation of these averages for different parts 
of the country. In the great grain-producing areas of 
the West the average has been decreasing. In certain 
sections of the East, on the other hand, the average has 
been growing higher. The important work carried on 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, as well 
as by the state experiment stations, is doing much to 
bring about larger yields from a given acreage. A study 
of agricultural statistics, especially for the past twenty 
years, will show that where states and state authorities 
have been active in agricultural propaganda work, and 
where the experiment stations and colleges have paid 
marked attention to the farms and farmers' interests, 
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there has been a material benefit^ manifested directly 
in new methods of crop production, new industries and 
diversification, and marked improvement in the value of 
the crop for a given area. 

Recognizing, therefore, the necessity for greater diver- 
sification and greater production per acre, the question 
arises, in what manner can this result best be brought 
about? With the increasing growth of our cities and the 
accumulation of great numbers of people in compara- 
tively small areas, with the extension of railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, rural free delivery, and 
trolley lines, there will be an increasing demand for 
many agricultural products which must of necessity be 
grown by intensive methods; that is, such products will 
be of a more or less perishable nature, and for this reason 
they will have to be grown comparatively close to where 
they are to be consumed. 

This necessarily gives rise to another proposition, 
namely, that to grow crops close to the point of con- 
sumption requires their production on land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of cities and towns, the value of which is 
greatly above that of the average farm lands. The more 
valuable the land the greater the need for economizing 
every foot of it and the greater the need for thorough 
knowledge of all the factors governing plant growth. 

The population of twenty of our largest Eastern cities 
and their contributory territory will aggregate fifteen 
million people. Both population and wealth are con- 
stantly increasing, arid in consequence there is a growing 
demand for something more than the mere necessities of 
life. Fruits, flowers, and vegetables are needed to meet 
the requirements of life, and these, to be furnished at 
their best, must be grown for the most part close at 
hand and produced in such a way that the largest return 
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can be secured from a given area of land with a mini- 
mum risk. 

To accomplish this result it must be practicable to 
control to a large extent climate, soil, moistiu'e, tempera- 
ture, and, in a measure, Ught. The only way this can 
be done successfully and practically is through the medium 
of glass houses. 

A few years ago structures of this kind were looked 
upon more or less generally as a means for supplying the 
tables of a comparatively few wealthy private individ- 
uals or to serve for the growing of ornamental plants 
which had no strictly economic value. At the present 
time this view of the subject is rapidly changmg, and the 
time has come when the construction of glass houses and 
the production of plants xmder glass are regarded much 
in the same Ught as the development of manufacturing in- 
terests in alarge factory; in other words, a modern green- 
house establishment is so handled at the present time 
that in many respects it is a factory, utilizing nature's 
forces in a way to reverse the seasons for the purpose 
of converting into wealth the products of the soil. 

What are the possibilities in this field, and what are 
the steps in beginning a work which, of necessity, must be 
of the most intensive kind? 

There is a great deal being said and written at this 
time about farming as a vocation. Many inducements 
are being held out to city people and others, and many 
erroneous statements are being made as to the oppor- 
tunities in this field. Unquestionably there is need for 
pointing out the advantages of rural life, but, like all 
good things, the tendency sometimes is to carry the argu- 
ment too far, and this results in inducing many people 
wholly unfitted for the work to go into the coimtry or to 
undertake farm life. 
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his trade on those who may visit his establishment. 
Such being the ease, land must be secured, if practicable, 
within easy access of those who may wish to visit the 
place as prospective buyers. 

For an ordinary establishment of this nature half an 
acre of groxmd is sufficient for a small start. An acre 
would be better. Due attention must be given to the 
location with respect to soil, water facilities, and oppor- 
timities for securing fuel and other essential things re- 
quired in general work. In most cases half an acre of 
ground under such circumstances can be bought for five 
hxmdred dollars. To equip properly a small greenhouse 
would require another five hxmdred dollars. For mis- 
cellaneous equipment, including tools, outbuildings, and 
stock, two hundred dollars would be necessary for a 
start. Thus, there would be invested in the neighbor- 
hood of one thousand two hundred dollars. If the man 
hunself wished to Uve at the place, a^ he should do, it 
would probably require from eight hundred dollars to one 
thousand dollars for a home. In producmg a variety of 
crops, as indicated above, the gross income from such 
a place should be at least twelve hundred dollars per 
annimi. Practically, all the work on such a place could 
be done by the owner, with some Uttle assistance from 
time to time in spring and fall. 

The crops handled should be a general assortment of 
bedding plants, a small collection of ornamentals, — such 
as palms, ferns, and the like, which could be sold as pot 
plants, — and carnations, roses, chrysanthemiuns, and 
others, for cut flowers dinging the winter. A considerable 
portion of this work can be done out of doors, the plan 
being to have the outdoor crops grow in such a way 
as to harmonize with the plans for inside work. Of 
course, a definite system must be followed, and this 
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system will in a measure depend on local conditions. A 
few hotbeds and cold frames will add materially to the 
possibiUties of such an establishment and will allow the 
owner to increase his stock considerably, especially of 
spring-bedding plants, which may be started earlier in 
the greenhouse and then moved to the frames outside as 
the season advances. 

Vegetable growing as a specialty is more profitable 
near the larger cities. Cities ranging in size from twenty- 
five thousand in population upward are the ones which 
should be considered in this connection. The reasons 
for this have already been briefly alluded to, but may 
again be referred to here. They are, chiefly, that vege- 
table growing must necessarily be specialized, and that 
there can be a demand for special crops in large com- 
munities only. Since the rapid extension of vegetable 
growing in the South and the better facihties afforded for 
the shipment of such crops as lettuce, cucumbers, and the 
like, the field for the growth of vegetables under glass 
has been considerably restricted. There are still good 
opportunities here, however, and the larger the city the 
more chances there are for success. The grower in this 
case can sell his own crops, or he can sell them through a 
commission merchant or wholesale dealer in the city or 
cities to which his locality is tributary. 

In this work larger areas of land are required. From 
one to five acres will answer the purpose, but for a larger 
business ten acres, or even as many as twenty acres, may 
be necessary. The natiu'e and character of the soil play 
an important part, and the grower should be in a situa- 
tion to control the soil, so far as possible; that is, he 
should not be so placed as to have to purchase his soil, 
which is an expensive item in itself, as this takes out of 
his hands to a certain extent the possibility of controlling 
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conditions. In the growth of such crops a quick, early- 
maturing soil is absolutely essential. By this is meant a 
soil readily adaptable to cultivation, that contains com- 
paratively Uttle clay, and that holds moistiu*e readily 
and yet dries out quickly; in other words, a good, rich 
garden loam. The soil under glass must be changed 
every year, and sometimes more than once a year. It 
is essential, therefore, to have opportunities for replen- 
ishing the soil without too much expense. 

The chief crops that may be grown are lettuce, cucum- 
bers, and tomatoes. As incidental crops, mushrooms, 
beets, dandehons, cauliflowers, and the Uke, may be used. 
Lettuce and cucumbers, however, constitute nine-tenths 
of the crops that are grown in this way, and, all things 
considered, are more profitable than anything else in this 
field. 

In beginning a work of this natiu^e it is essential to 
consider the fact that when a start is made it will have to 
be on such a scale as to enable the grower to produce 
crops not only of good quality, but in sufficient quan- 
tity to pay a dealer to handle them. This is especially 
true if the grower depends on commission merchants 
or wholesale dealers to market his products. The first 
essential is to grow good crops; the second is to produce 
them in such quantities that the demand when once 
created will not fail for lack of supply. Many beginners 
make the fatal mistake of starting in such a way that they 
can not develop a good business for the reason that the 
supply of their product is not constant. The commis- 
sion merchant or the wholesale dealer depends on a con- 
stant supply to build up his trade, and if he can not 
depend on the grower he, of coiu^e, can not afford to 
give as high prices as where the quantity to be had is 
constant. Lettuce, for example, is grown under glass 
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usually from October until March, three crops being pro- 
duced in this time. The first crop should be on the 
market by Thanksgiving Day, or earlier, and there 
should be a steady supply through the rest of the season 
until the middle of March. If the grower, having pro- 
duced a good product, has found a ready market for it, 
he will lose it if for any reason his supply stops for a 
week or ten days or two weeks diu'ing the actual season 
of demand. This will hold true for all other crops. 

To start in work of this kind on the basis of five acres 
would require something like the following as an outlay : 

live acres of land, at $250 per acre $1,250 

One greenhouse, 20 by 100 feet 1,200 

Hotbed, sash, and miscellaneous equipment 550 

Total $3,000 

The intelligent grower, conducting his work in a proper 
manner, planning well and using good business methods, 
should be able to secure from this amount of land and 
glass a gross income of from two thousand dollars to 
three thousand dollars annually, or a net income of 
from fifteen hundred dollars to two thousand dollars. 

Cut-flower growing is the most profitable field in the 
growing of plants under glass. It is most profitable for 
the reason that there is a greater demand for cut flowers 
than for vegetables, and while the risks in some cases are 
greater the profits are correspondingly large. The work 
in this field may be of two kinds — the growing of mixed 
crops, or specialization with one crop alone. 

By mixed crops is meant the growing of three or more 
crops of flowers, such as roses, carnations, violets, and 
chrysanthemums. In this field the best openings are to 
be found near cities with a population of from ten to fifty 
thousand. There is always a demand in cities of this 
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size for cut flowers, and this demand is frequently in- 
creased if there are any special institutions in or near 
such cities, such as colleges, universities, etc. 

The grower here may either handle his own products 
or sell direct to dealers in the cities. It is more profitable, 
if capital can be secured, to handle one's own products. 
A store in the town or city eliminates the middleman and 
enables the grower to take not only the profits from the 
growing of his crops, but the commissions which must be 
paid for selling the flowers as well. These usually rep- 
resent about one hxmdred per cent. In other words, the 
crops which the grower sells to the retailer in the city 
are sold by the latter at about one himdred per cent 
advance over the prices paid to the grower. Consider- 
ing the extra expense of store rent, clerk hire, and the like, 
a large portion of this profit may just as well be secured 
by the grower, if he has the business capacity and can 
manage the details connected with both the city depart- 
ment and the producing department. 

Moreover, this field offers opportimities for those who 
for various reasons can not obtain sufficient ground very 
near to a city. In other words, flowers such as have 
been mentioned, grown xmder glass, may be shipped with 
perfect safety from fifty to three himdred miles, thus 
broadening the field of the prospective grower. This 
makes it practicable to secure land at very reasonable 
prices; but in addition to this must be considered the 
extra expense of express and freight rates, both in the 
transportation of the crops produced and in the trans- 
portation of the material actually required for the work, 
such as fuel, manure, and other necessities. Ordinarily, 
however, many choice locations can be found in the 
vicinity of a city where half an acre or an acre of ground 
can be secured at a price of from two hxindred and fifty 
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dollars to five hundred dollars per acre. It is not always 
practicable, however, to seciue land as reasonably as 
this; more often, half an acre of such land will cost five 
hundred dollars. 

Startmg with such an area of land, three houses may 
be constructed, each at a cost of one thousand dollars. 
In these may be grown roses, carnations, and violets. 
In this connection it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that these crops can not be successfully grown all in the 
same house. Each requires a special temperatiu'e and 
special treatment, and hence the necessity for division of 
labor. With the land costing five himdred dollars, three 
houses three* thousand dollars, general equipment five 
hundred dollars, and a home for the grower costing at 
least one thousand dollars, we have an investment of five 
thousand dollars. The gross income from such a place 
should be at least from three thousand to three thousand 
five himdred dollars annually, and the net income from 
eighteen himdred to two thousand dollars. 

If such an establishment is rightly planned in the 
beginning, it may be extended until the entire half acre 
is covered with glass. In such an event, of course, the 
grower wUl have to depend entirely on the outside for 
his soil and manure, but this is not a difficult problem in 
the vicmity of a city. The gross income from such an 
estabUshment should be from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand dollars, and the net income from three thousand 
five hundred to four thousand dollars. 

SpeciaUzation in this field will be conducted in about 
the same manner as already described, except that the 
grower will limit himself to one crop, such as roses, car- 
nations, or violets. There are some advantages in this 
and some disadvantages. The advantages arise chiefly 
from the fact that it seldom happens that all three crops 
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fail in one season, while it sometimes occurs that one 
crop, for reasons which can not well be controlled, either 
falls oflf materially or else fails completely. A complete 
failure, however, is or should be very infrequent unless 
through bad management or lack of knowledge on the 
part of the grower. 

Specialization ofifers opportimities for growing crops of 
the highest quality and for competing in the market 
for the very best prices. The cost of such work is prac- 
tically about the same as for general flower growing, 
already described. The opportunities, however, are more 
restricted, for the reason that to compete in this field 
one must grow the very best material. In other words, 
to be a specialist means the growing of the very best of 
crops. To be a specialist, furthermore, means certain 
knowledge and a certain temperament which are diffi- 
cult to find. The general gardener, or one who has been 
trained in the growing of a number of crops, very fre- 
quently fails when he attempts to specialize, because he 
knows too much about too many things to make a good 
specialist. 

Some of the best specialists in violet growing are men 
who have known Uttle or nothmg about growing any 
other crops, and have gone mto the business from the 
workshop or from the farm. Gomg into business in this 
way, the prospective grower has no preconceived ideas or 
notions about how the crops ought to be handled; his 
whole mind is centered on one thing, and he is not car- 
ried away by suggestions coming to him as the result of 
former experience in producing other crops. What is 
stated here in regard to the owner is applicable, of course, 
to the men whom the owner must secure for his help. 
Given a bright, quick-witted young man, with no preju- 
diced views as to the growing of crops, he will in most 
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cases make a better specialist than one who has had con- 
siderable training in general gardening work. 

The growing of bedding and ornamental plants as 
a specialty is a field which is comparatively limited. 
The great improvement in transportation facilities has 
made it practicable to ship plants long distances; hence 
these plants are now turned out very cheaply and by the 
million in large establishments remote from the points 
where they are to be sold. Such being the case, the 
opportimities for the small specialist are few and are 
growing fewer. If the field is entered at all, it should be 
considered mainly from the standpoint of getting into 
touch with some already existing large establishment 
with a view to obtaining experience and with the ulti- 
mate view of pushing the business to such a point that 
large shipping facilities may be developed. 



FRUIT GROWING 



By M. B. WAITE 




|RUIT growing in early days in this country 
was largely incidental to general farming. 
Orchards were planted by farmers whose 
main business was the growing of grains and 
cereals, Uve stock, poultry, etc. In recent years the busi- 
ness of fruit growing has gradually become a specialty. 
The work has been taken up by fruit men who are 
specialists in this line and who devote their entire energy 
to the growing of fruits. Among fruit growers are spe- 
ciaUsts who grow only one sort or one type of fruit, as, 
for instance, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, small fruits, 
and the Uke. The reason for this is largely the demands 
of intensive methods. Intensive fruit growing requires 
that everything shall be done for the tree or vine that it 
will pay to do. 

The object of the intensive fruit grower is to grow the 
greatest amoimt of salable conmiercial fruit per acre, of 
the best quality which can be grown with profit. To 
accompUsh this result pruning, spraymg, and cultivating 
must be carefully studied and practiced, and the fruit 
after it is grown must be properly picked and packed and 
marketed to the best advantage. The successful fruit 
grower must be ready to utilize at all times the results of 
scientific investigation in agriculture. One of the most 
hopeful things in the recent progress of agriculture and 
horticulture is the utihzation of scientific discoveries in 
practical work. The investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the experiment stations and agri- 
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cultural colleges have in no small degree contributed to 
this progress and to this differentiation into specialties. 

The successful fruit grower, in the first place, must 
be a good general farmer; he must imderstand all about 
teams, the use of tools, plows, and harrows, and the 
methods of preparing land, seeding, and cxiltivating. He 
should have some knowledge of chemistry, so as to 
know how to buy and mix his fertihzers and study the 
chemical needs of his crops. Knowledge of plant pathol- 
ogy and physiology is essential, and he must keep fully 
aSeast ^th the ktest methoi of defending his plante 
against disease. He must also be enough of an ento- 
mologist to know every bug or insect which commonly 
attacks his crops. He should know fruits and fruit trees 
thoroughly, — at least, all the species which he grows ; he 
must be famihar with the merits and defects of old 
varieties and be quick to discover the value of new ones. 
He must read everything published about his favorite 
fruit, and be prepared to sift the useful information 
from that which is not appUcable to his local condi- 
tions. He must also be a good business man, in order 
to buy his supphes to the best advantage and market 
his crops with profit. Many fruit growers have failed 
on accoimt of weakness in this latter point, being imable 
successfully to market their fruits after they have grown 
them. 

The fruit grower on a smaU place has certain advan- 
tages over the man who attempts to work a large area. 
There are several reasons for this. Most men are not 
able to give to more than a limited area the personal 
attention which is one of the great factors in success 
with trees and plants. Where large areas are planted 
much of the work must be delegated to subordinates, 
who usually are not equal to the owner in their att£un- 
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ments. With a small place under the immediate eye of 
the owner the various operations of pruning, cultivating, 
spraying, and the like, may be done well and done in time. 
In the matter of spraying, for instance, the delay of a 
week may make all the difference between success and 
failure in preventing injimes by codling moth, apple 
scab, pear-leaf blight, and various other fungous diseases 
and insect pests of fruit trees. In the matter of culti- 
vation, not infrequently a difference of three days, espe- 
cially if an inopportune rain should come, may result in 
such a growth of weeds that the tools will not destroy 
them, and they may gain such a start as to make it im- 
profitable to pull them by hand, while if they are not 
destroyed the crop will be a failure. 

The tendency of modem fruit growing, especially 
modem fruit marketing, is to produce sufficient quan- 
tities for carload shipments. From many locaUties the 
carload is the unit of shipment. This ahnost necessarily 
has driven men into planting on a large scale. In Georgia, 
Texas, and other Southern states, the refrigerator car- 
load of peaches is the main factor of conmiercial success 
of the industry. There is no doubt a great advantage in 
marketing fruit, especially peaches and apples, in car- 
load lots, and certainly the manager of a large place de- 
serves credit for the organization and planning necessary 
to grow and market fmit on this scale with even a fau- 
degree of success. He can, however, hardly hope to 
compete in yield per acre and refinement of methods with 
the fruit grower on a farm of, say, one hundred acres or 
less. Moreover, it is not rare to find these small farmers 
doing a big business. There are fruit farms of less than 
one hundred acres in several of our fruit-growing sections 
where a business of twelve to fifteen thousand dollars 
annually is carried on. These "big little farms'' are 
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really the most interesting studies in horticulture. In- 
tensive methods are the secret of their success. 

Fruit growing has always been more or less high-class 
farming. It has been largely undertaken by bright and 
observing men, who as a rule are more interested in theif 
profession than the ordinary farmer. This does not 
mean that there are not capable and even brilliant men 
engaged in plain farming and stock raising; still, as a rule, 
the men who take up fruit growing as their specialty 
are above the average in energy and intelUgence. There 
were some very bright and scholarly minds in the old 
school of horticulturists. Such men as Hovey, Man- 
ning, Wilder, the two Downings, Elwanger and Barry, 
and P. J. Berckmans are a credit to any profession. 
Few of these men grew large quantities of fruit as we 
estimate to-day, but they laid the foimdations for mod- 
em American horticulture and gave a great impetus to 
fruit growing in its early days. 

The usual aim of the fruit grower as well as the farmer 
is to produce large quantities of salable produce with the 
least amount of labor and invested capital. In many 
cases, especially in opening up new countries, extensive 
methods were probably the most profitable at the out- 
set. In extensive farming, nature is depended on to 
do the greater part; man does comparatively little. In 
intensive methods the opposite is attempted; nature is 
assisted in every possible way and encouraged to do 
her utmost, the aim being the production of the largest 
quantities and of the finest quahty per acre. As year 
after year the country becomes more thickly settled, land 
becomes scarce and more valuable, and intensive meth- 
ods must gain prominence. Even now we hear certain 
individuals criticized for attempting to farm too much 
land — more than they can handle profitably. 
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There is a good lesson in the story of the Pennsylvania 
farmer with a four hundred acre farm who, after selling 
oflf one hundred acres, found by giving a little better 
attention to the remaining three hundred acres, that his 
sales were in nowise diminished; later, after selling oflf 
two hundred acres more, and concentrating all his ener- 
gies on his remaining one hundred acre farm, he made it 
produce as much as did the original four hundred acres. 
The writer knows of a number of instances where one 
himdred acre farms devoted to fruit culture far exceed 
in production other fruit farms of four himdred acres 
advantageously located. 

While poor soil is a great obstacle to profitable farm- 
ing on extensive methods, where the land is plowed, har- 
rowed, and planted, and depended upon to produce the 
crop without high culture and without manures, yet with 
mtensive farming, especially intensive fruit growing, so 
many things are done for the soil and for the plants that 
the original fertiUty of the soil is not so important a 
factor. Good soil is, of course, a great advantage for 
any one engaged in farming or horticulture, but con- 
venient markets, adaptabiUty to special crops, and other 
favorable conditions, may often overbalance soil fertiUty 
with the high manuring and fertilizing possible in inten- 
sive farming. This should be especially encouraging to 
the Eastern farmer, whose soils are as a rule far less fertile 
than those of the Mississippi Valley or the far West. 

Some of the details of the methods used in intensive 
fruit growing will now be considered. 

Assuming that a fairly good location, all things con- 
sidered, is available, one of the most important matters 
is the selection of suitable kinds or varieties of fruits. 
Where there are growers in the same section already 
engaged in the business, one should by all means study 
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closely their mistakes and successes and endeavor to 
select varieties and species that succeed, for no amount 
of care can ever fully counteract the lack of adaptability 
to soil and chmate so prominent with many varieties of 
fruits. Mistakes in planting the wrong kinds should be 
corrected as quickly as discovered. One of the earmarks 
of intensive methods in horticulture is the prompt pull- 
ing out of orchards which are a failure. Careless growers 
will continue blocks of trees year after year, even though 
they acknowledge that their planting was a mistake. 
The small crops obtained annually keep leading them on 
to spare the trees, although no profit is derived. Un- 
profitable trees should be either top-worked to some 
profitable kind, if this is feasible, as with pears and apples, 
and even sometimes with peaches and plmns, or else 
they should be promptly pulled out and something found 
to take their places. 

The thorough preparation of the land is a very im- 
portant process in planting orchards and small fruits. 
Frequently fruit growers are in such a hurry to plant that 
they are obhged against their better judgment to set out 
trees on groimd unfitted by tillage for their reception. 
Trees to do their best need to have the land in a high 
state of culture when they are planted. It is wise, where 
practicable, to anticipate planting by two or three years 
and practice a rotation of crops which will bring the 
soil into perfect condition. Deep plowing can not be 
done in the orchard, but is by all means to be advised 
in the years preceding planting. The turning imder of 
green manures and the growmg of hoed crops is advisable. 
On rich land or new land which needs subduing, com is a 
very good crop to plant. It is the best index crop known 
for bringing out the inequalities of the land. It will 
show the poor spots that need extra manure and fre- 
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quently will develop the wet areas which need drainage. 
Cotton also answers fairly well for this purpose in the 
South. The best thing, however, to immediately pre- 
cede the planting is some crop like Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, or garden vegetables of some kind. Such crops 
bring the soil into practically a garden condition, for 
with them deep plowing, high maniuing and fertilizing, 
and thorough cultivation, are commonly practiced. 

Subsoiling is to be highly recommended on all lands 
which are underlaid by a more or less stifif clay subsoil. 
This should be done when necessary m the faU, imme- 
diately precedmg the planting of the trees. Perhaps 
the best way is to subsoil the strip six to eight feet wide 
on which the trees are to be planted. Then the follow- 
ing fall, subsoil a strip three or four feet wide on each 
side of this strip, and continue this annually until the 
center is reached. Subsoiling is particularly important, 
for the reason that it opens up stiff clay subsoils to the 
passage of the roots and deeply stirs the land in a manner 
which can never be done after the roots occupy the 
soil. However, cowpeas and clover in the orchard can 
produce a somewhat similar effect. One of the features of 
intensive horticulture is to give the trees or plants good 
care at the start and then to keep it up continuously. 

A perennial plant, such as a tree, takes several years 
to recover from neglect or s&ock, but, if a yoimg tree is 
vigorous when set out, carefully planted, so as to make 
a fair growth the first year, and then pushed right along, 
it will attain a vigor and perfection not otherwise ob- 
tainable. Right here, however, a caution is necessary. 
The matter can be overdone. Young peach orchards 
especially can be pushed into such vigorous growth that 
they will not only "throw" their fruit, but are made 
tender and are easily winterkilled. In other words, vege- 
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tative vigor is so pronounced that their fruiting tend- 
ency is not properly encouraged. The writer has seen 
apple orchards fifteen years old, vigorous, handsome 
trees, and yet not in full bearing. Such trees need a 
moderate setback, such as may be produced by putting 
the land in clover for a year or two, to check them up 
and bring them mto bearing. Once in bearing the high 
culture may be renewed. 

Tillage is the basis of all success in horticulture as 
well as m general agriculture — good plowing, turning 
over the land when it is in a satisfactory crumbly con- 
dition, not so wet as to become pasty and harden mto 
clods, nor so dry that it will not pulverize before the 
plow. The skillfxil use of the proper type of harrow is 
one of the most important operations on the farm. 
Harrows are now made in such a great variety of styles 
and types that it is almost bewildering to the farmer. 
Nearly every one of these types has its special uses, for 
which it is superior to all others. The skillful farmer 
must keep on hand the more important types adapted to 
his soil, and use good judgment in sending them out to 
the field. 

There is a great variation in the amoimt of culture 
which is deemed sufficient in the orchards of different 
sections of the coimtry. One man expressed surprise 
that an orchard should ever have to be harrowed more 
than three or four times, thinking that this was the 
limit of necessary or desirable cultivation, and yet there 
are orchards which have been harrowed thirty, and 
even (coimting the use of the seeder) fifty times in a 
year. However, as a general rule, if the harrowings are 
done at the right time, as soon as the land comes into 
condition after each rain, a dozen to fifteen harrowings 
or cxiltivations are about all that is necessary for com- 
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plete success in growing fruit trees. Usually, however, 
to seeing maximum results, peach orchards need to be 
harrowed or cultivated about once a week from blos- 
soming tune until midsummer. 

Cover crops or green manures should be sown at the 
close of cultivation, utilizing nature thereby to grow 
organic manure or fertilizer in place in the soil. Some 
horticulturists of distinction tell us never to grow other 
crops in the orchard, even during the first years. The 
writer's opinion is that it is advisable to grow crops in 
the orchard during its early life, say from two to three 
years in the peach orchard, and four to five years, per- 
haps, in an apple and pear orchard. However, these 
crops should be in the nature of nm*se crops, that is, 
crops which can be grown with profit and yet, on account 
of the culture and fertiUzing or manuring, will result in 
an unprovement of the soil and a benefit to the orchard. 
Where moisture is suflBcient, if large quantities of man- 
ure and fertilizer are used on crops Hke potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, cabbages, beans, etc., the 
orchard soil may be built up and a large residual effect of 
manure and fertilizer obtained, which will sustain the 
orchard for years afterwards. The experiments at Roth- 
amsted showed the beneficial effects of stable manure to 
extend over a period of twenty years. This may be fol- 
lowed in the later years by cover crops which keep up 
the supply of humus in the soil. The only diflSculty with 
the nm^e crops, and perhaps sometimes with the cover 
crops, is in semiarid regions, where orchards are grown 
without irrigation, or during a dry summer in the East- 
em states, where there is not enough moisture for both 
the trees and the crops. 

There is an enormous difference between the quan- 
tity of fertilizer used by different orchardists in the same 
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region. A bearing peach orchard in sections where 
fertilizers are used with profit on truck crops can often 
be maintained satisfactorily on four himdred or five 
hundred pounds per acre, costing, say, from twenty to 
thirty dollars per ton. Some orchardists consider this 
quantity abundant; and yet it is not rare to find a thou- 
sand pounds, or even more, applied to some of the thrift- 
iest orchards. As far as the writer's experience goes, the 
men who are making the most money are the ones who 
are using the greatest amount of fertilizers. Stable 
manure, where it is readily obtainable, is perhaps the 
most universally effective material for making plants 
grow; yet, in the orchard, this has to be used with cau- 
tion. Young pear trees pushed too vigorously with 
stable manure are particularly subject to bhght. This 
is true of apples and quinces to a less extent. Yoimg 
peach orchards pushed too vigorously with stable manure 
are more subject to the peach-rot fimgus, and in the far 
North they may be forced into a tender, late growth, 
which will not withstand the severe cold of winter. On 
the other hand, trees on light soils, especially if suffering 
with root aphis or other similar root troubles, can be 
benefited more by stable manure than by any other fer- 
tilizer. Manure is a specific for the black peach-root 
aphis. 

The skillful fruit grower watches his trees and plants 
almost daily. In fact, he treasures up his experience of 
year after year and knows exactly when to anticipate 
attacks of many of the worst diseases and insect pests, 
and regularly prepares for them in advance. Spraying 
with the lime-sulphur-salt remedy in winter or early 
spring is now becoming very common with successful 
fruit growers. This is the best-known all-round fimgi- 
cide and insecticide for dormant trees, disinfecting the 
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twigs, branches, and buds from the curl-leaf fungus of 
the peach, killmg many Monilia spores on peaches and 
plums, doubtless rendering the branches impervious to 
the attacks of surface-growmg and canker fungi, besides 
killing the San Jos6 scale, Phytoptus mites, aphis eggs, 
and other insect pests. The use of Bordeaux mixture, 
especially when combined with an arsenical poison, like 
the arsenate of lead or Paris green, is one of the impor- 
tant operations of pomaceous fruit growmg. 

The details of this spraying can not be attempted here, 
but suffice it to say that the fruit grower must have a 
knowledge of all his suspected enemies and know how to 
meet them. Borers may be fought by digging away the 
soil from the collar of the tree and taking them out with 
a knife or a piece of wire. Pear bUght must be fought by 
thoroughly cutting out the disease, first during the summer 
or the growing season, but mainly during late fall, winter, 
or early spring, when the trees are dormant. In this work 
a disinfecting solution should be used to keep the knife 
or saw free from contamination and to wash over the 
wounds to prevent the disease from reentering the cut 
surfaces. 

No one operation stands out more prominently as the 
work of intensive horticulture than pruning. To secure 
maximum results in fruit growing the trees should be 
pruned skillfully. The young tree must be trained into 
the form desired. The older tree must be kept in control 
by pruning. Our own preference as to the style of tree 
with peaches, plums, apples, and pears is the vase form, 
because of its numerous advantages in fighting disease, 
especially pear bUght. Each species and variety re- 
quires more or less special study to lead it into the form 
most desired. As a general rule, the annual growth of 
the tree should be headed back to some definite length. 
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say fourteen, sixteen, to twenty inches, regardless of the 
length of the top growth beyond this. However, the 
general vigor and future possibiUties have to be kept in 
mind. This heading-back process will result in the 
pushmg out of a great many twigs, making the top too 
thick in future years. This objection is to be met by 
annually thinning out, first, the one-year twigs, and then 
later perhaps with the saw, those of the larger branches, 
which have not room to develop. A tree so laden with 
fruit that its branches are drooping to the ground may 
be an attractive sight; but this is not good horticulture. 
Partly through pruning, and more especially by thinning 
the fruit, the tree should never be allowed to overload 
itself so that it breaks down under the weight of the 
fruit, or even permanently bends its main branches very 
far from their normal position. Thinning is one of the. 
necessary operations of any high-class fruit culture. It 
has been demonstrated, both by careful experimenting 
and by practical experience, to be a profitable process. 

Having grown the fruit, the next and most important 
part is the picking and marketing. When fine fruit has 
been grown up to the picking season the battle has been 
half won, but it has been only half won. The business 
side of fruit growing then begms. Markets have to be 
looked up, perhaps in several different parts of the coun- 
try, and the telegraph and the telephone must frequently 
be used as the fruit attains maturity. The packages — 
crates, baskets, or barrels — have to be purchased and 
made ready for the reception of the fruit. Everything 
that can be done should be done to lighten the task on 
the picking days and to distribute the labor. This is 
especially true in handling perishable fruits, such as 
peaches, plums, and early pears. Many sorts of fruit 
require picking on a certain day. With peaches, they 
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may be green one day, matured, full colored, and ready 
to ship on the next, and possibly too ripe and soft on 
the third day to be profitably handled for long-distance 
shipments. All this means that the grower must be 
ready and waiting for the fruit to mature. A well- 
ordered packing house that has facilities for handling, 
grading, and packing the fruit is a very important adjunct 
to every fruit farm. In fact, aside from the business 
office, it may be regarded as the central point of the 
industry on that place. 

No one thing, perhaps, has more effect on the output 
of a fruit farm than the manner in which the fruit is 
graded and packed. It has been remarked that it re- 
quires an artist to select fancy exhibition fruit for the 
World's Fair, but this statement may be extended. It 
reqmres an artist to grade and pack fancy fruit. There 
are few people who really can do it, or at least few who 
do it. Of course, all the fruit can not be grown as fancy, 
and two, or sometimes three or more, grades are fre- 
quently shipped — all good marketable fruit. Near-by 
points can sometimes be utilized in shipping oflf that 
which is too ripe to carry long distances. Culls, bruised 
specimens, and wormy fruit should always be kept out 
of the standard grade, but they can often be utiUzed for 
canning, evaporating, making into cider, jellies, and the 
like. At any rate, nearly all the fruit has a place some- 
where, and it is the duty of the marketer to sort his fruit 
and put every grade in its place. 

Naturally, in discussing the subject of intensive fruit 
growing the splendid opportunities on the Pacific coast — 
in California, Washington, and Oregon — come to one's 
mind. The possibihties of success have been so great, 
however, that many of the best locations have already* 
been utilized and the business is highly developed. Un- 
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fortunately, the great distance from market furnishes an 
obstacle to profitable orcharding which at least partly off- 
sets the natural advantages. In Colorado, on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, as well as in adjacent parts 
of Utah and New Mexico, fine opportmiities await the 
energetic and skillful orchardist. 

Young orchards are being planted out at a rapid rate, 
and the product is, as a rule, of the highest commercial 
quaUty. The waxlike apples produced in this region, 
neatly packed in bushel boxes, attract buyers from nearly 
all the Eastern states, who have paid in some seasons prices 
ranging from fifty cents to more than one dollar a bushel 
for this fruit delivered at the railway stations. The 
future development of the apple industry in this region 
seems almost unlimited. Peach growing in the western 
Rocky Mountains is especially successful, and the out- 
put is increasing rapidly. Some of the very best sec- 
tions are just now being extensively opened, and a good 
deal of fruit land, just being brought under urigation, can 
be purchased at moderate prices. However, the success 
of this industry has caused the value of the orchard lands 
in convenient locations to rise to a point that astonishes 
the Eastern visitor. Some of the finest apple orchards are 
valued at over one thousand dollars an acre. 

Around most cities from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward there are localities naturally fairly well adapted to 
the growth of tree fruits. Every city of five thousand 
inhabitants or more constitutes a fair market for at least 
one moderate-sized fruit farm. The larger cities of 
twenty-five thousand people and upward, of course, offer 
the most attractive localities. A well-planned orchard, 
better still if accompanied by a plantation of small fruits 
and berries, can be made extremely profitable by catermg 
to the local demand. As a rule, if the fruit is grown in 
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large quantities it is better to sell it to greengrocers and 
dealers, but where the grower is prepared, greater re- 
turns can, of course, be secured by marketing in a retail 
way. 

Particularly fine opportunities for growing fruit for the 
local markets occur in New England. In the rush to 
make money out of manufacturing and trade, a large 
proportion of the capable young men in New England 
desert the farms. There are at the present time as 
good opportunities for brains, energy, and capacity for 
work to reap their reward in peach growing on some of 
the Connecticut hills as anywhere in the country. Fre- 
quently beautiful imused orchard sites overlook manu- 
facturing towns having a population of from twenty 
thousand to forty thousand people. Since the scourge of 
pear blight has now spread across our country to the Gulf 
on the south and to the Pacific Ocean on the west, we 
are prepared to look aroimd and decide which region has 
the least trouble from this serious pest. New England 
and the Lake regions suffer less from pear blight than 
any other sections of the country in which pears can be 
successfully grown. A well-managed pear orchard in the 
vicinity of Boston, or at some other convenient point in 
southern New England or certain sections of New York 
state, and perhaps Ohio and Michigan, would be more 
likely to succeed than in any other part of the Union. 

The largest area of undeveloped fruit country in the 
United States is the Allegheny Mountain region. In 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina 
— in other words, the central Allegheny section — there 
is one of the finest horticultural regions in the country. 
By far the larger part of this is totally undeveloped. 
Mile after mile of beautiful mountain slopes in West 
Virginia are totally unoccupied by fruit plantations. 
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This region not only has a fertile soil suitable to tree 
growth of all kinds, but it grows bright-colored, highly- 
flavored fruits, especially peaches and apples, of excel- 
lent shipping qualities. They nearly always sell, when 
well grown, for the very highest market prices. 

Choice dessert apples like Grimes Golden, Rome 
Beauty, Winesap, Northern Spy, and, in the higher 
altitudes, Spitzenberg, grow readily in this region. It 
extends northward well into Pennsylvania and south- 
ward, as far as peaches are concerned, into north Georgia 
and Alabama. The mountains of North Carolina are the 
southern limit of good apple culture in the East. A cer- 
tain section of Virginia, within this region, grows to per- 
fection the famous Newtown Pippin, which is marketed 
under the name of Albemarle Pippin, the most exact- 
ing in its requirements of soil and climate of all com- 
mercial apples. Much of this land is very rough and 
rocky, although the soil is fertile and highly adapted to 
tree fruits. The stone fruits (peaches, Japanese plums, 
and cherries), as well as apples, pears, and quinces, 
thrive in this section. 

In the lowlands along the coast, tree fruits do not do 
so well south of Maryland. From Maryland northward 
fine peach orchards have been developed in the tide- 
water region. However, the growing of strawberries, 
cantaloupes, and early garden truck can be made very 
profitable from Florida all the way up to New Jersey if 
the right man takes hold of the work. The location of 
these early truck farms should be determined by near- 
ness to market or to transportation lines, earliness of 
location, and protection from spring frosts. There is a 
succession of these products marketed through the spring 
and summer, beginning in Florida and following suc- 
cessively up the coast to New York or even farther north. 
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A similar condition of affairs exists in the Mississippi 
Valley, beginning at the Gulf coast and extending 
through Mississippi and Louisiana to southern Illinois, 
and ending in northern Wisconsm and Michigan. 

On the average it costs about one hundred dollars per 
acre to plant an orchard and care for it up to five years 
of age. This estimate does not include the cost of the 
land nor the residence and main buildmgs of the farm. 
It is based on an average of one hundred trees per acre, 
the trees to cost ten to fifteen cents each, labor at one 
dollar per day, foreman at two dollars per day, man and 
team estimated at three dollars per day. It would in- 
clude a reasonable amount of farm equipment and, with 
a large acreage, certain accessory buildings necessary for 
the business. A one hundred acre orchard, therefore, 
would have cost, when five years of age, ten thousand 
dollars, and the trees would have cost one dollar each. 
With peaches, plums, and, to some extent, with early- 
bearing pears, this would bring the orchard into fruiting. 

On the other hand, apples and the later-fruiting varie- 
ties of pears would not be in profitable bearing, and prob- 
ably would not be producing fruit at all. The prospective 
planter should keep these figures in mind, and should 
not undertake extensive plantings which are to be cared 
for properly without planning to have this amount of 
money available, unless he has studied the local condi- 
tions and knows pretty thoroughly that this cost can be 
reduced. In Georgia, with peach trees costing from two 
to three cents, fifty cent labor, and other things in pro- 
portion, the cost of brmging peach orchards into bearing 
is commonly about one-half the above estimate, namely, 
fifty dollars per acre. Frequently a man with a small 
farm can plant out an orchard of ten to twenty acres, 
care for it himself, purchase the trees at a moderate 
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price, and, not counting his own labor, bring the orchard 
into fruiting for apparently no cost at all aside from the 
initial cost of the trees. In this case, however, the 
farmer's labor has been the capital invested. 

On the other hand, in the Northern states, such as 
New York and Michigan, and in many districts of the 
West, this estimate of one hundred dollars an acre would 
be insuflScient, on accoimt of the high price of labor, cost 
of the trees, and amoimt of work required to fit the land 
and plant the orchard. The planting of nurse crops 
brings in a factor which makes it diflScult to estimate 
the cost of an orchard, for two separate lines of business 
are thus carried on. The nurse crop may be, when fully 
successful, so profitable as to pay the entire expense of 
the care of the orchard and not infrequently leave a 
margin of profit besides. 

The Georgia cotton growers have perhaps been able to 
grow the cheapest orchards in the country. Peach trees 
are planted out in the cotton land, and the ground is 
cultivated in cotton for two or three years, the trees 
being given scarcely any care aside from the cultivation 
of the cotton. Perhaps a little fertilizer and a dollar or 
two per acre m prunmg would be the entu-e expense for 
care of the orchard up to three years of age. Of course 
certain orchards more carefully pruned and thoroughly 
sprayed involve greater expense. 

The above figures will be criticized by some orchard- 
ists, and it is not intended to say that orchards can not 
be grown at much less cost. By purchasing inferior 
trees, cultivating, spraying, and otherwise caring for the 
orchard in a halfway manner, the expenses may be cut 
in two, but the profits will probably be reduced to one- 
fourth. The figures which have been given are based on 
high-class orcharding. 




GENERAL FARMING 

By W. J. SPILLMAN 

|HE phenomenal success which has attended 
the application of science and business meth- 
ods to farming in recent years, particularly 
since the establishment of the state ex- 
periment stations and the recent marked development 
of the work of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has led to increased interest in farming on the 
part of many people who have had no experience in that 
industry. During the past year many inquiries have 
come to the Department of Agriculture from teachers, 
bookkeepers, and clerks in the large cities, asking for in- 
formation concerning the different types of farming and 
the possibilities of each. For the first time in modern 
times there is a distinct movement of population from 
congested centers to rural districts. This movement is 
as yet not sufficient to counteract the influence of the 
long-established movement from the country to cities; 
nevertheless, it has a very important bearing on the 
future of agriculture in this country. 

Many of those who imdertake farming for the first 
time will necessarily fail for lack of experience and knowl- 
edge. A few will succeed. These will be men or women 
of unusual ability, who are willing to devote a great 
deal of time to a careful study of the business. Even 
those who have had many years' experience in farming 
are not always successful. The requisites for successful 
farming are: (1) The ability to lay plans and to execute 
them, and (2) an intimate knowledge both of the prin- 
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ciples involved in growing crops and handling stock and 
of the business methods necessary for converting farm 
products into money. 

A good deal of the knowledge requisite for successful 
farming can be secured only through experience. Those 
without it must have a good deal of tenacity of purpose 
in order to Uve through the trying times that come 
while they are gaining this experience. But the rate at 
which men gain experience varies greatly. A great deal 
can be learned by reading the agricultural papers, by 
studying the bulletins issued by the experiment stations 
and the Department of Agriculture, and by studjdng the 
methods used by successful farmers everywhere. It is 
always unwise to enter upon a new Une of business on 
a large scale without abundant knowledge. The inexpe- 
rienced must begin on a small scale and let the busi- 
ness build itself. The greatest successes will, in general, 
be achieved by intelligent men who begin on a small 
scale and let their business grow as their knowledge in- 
creases! They will in every case be students. A good 
many instances could be cited of men without previous 
experience in farming who, after one or two years' effort, 
combined with careful study, have made unusual success 
in different Unes of farmmg. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant smgle element m the man is the abiUty to distmguish 
between a good suggestion and a poor one. 

Of the opportunities open in the Une of general agri- 
culture, one of the most important is to be found in the 
retail milk trade in our towns and cities. Particularly is 
this the case in the South, but there are few cities even 
in the North that are well served with a good quality of 
milk. The material put on the markets, particularly in 
the poorer sections of the large cities and in many small 
towns, is of such a character as to give the general city 
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dweller a very poor idea of the value of milk as a food. 
The housewife who refused to buy milk from a dairyman 
because she had found a thick, greasy scum on the sample 
he had left the day before is not a rarity. 

Much of the milk offered for sale is watered and is han- 
dled in such an imcleanly manner that it sometimes sours 
before it can be deUvered to the customers. This class of 
milk frequently has antiseptics, such as formalin, boracic 
acid, or something similar added to it to keep it from sour- 
ing. Where milk of this kind is sold it is always easy for 
an honest man who understands dairying to estabUsh a 
good business in a short while. At first there may be 
objection to his milk because of its unfamihar flavor, 
but abundant experience shows that honesty in the sale 
of dairy products is rewarded as quickly as it is in any 
other line of business. 

The right kind of man to develop a milk trade, in the 
smaller towns as well as in the cities, is one who will 
put upon the market clean, pure milk, testing not less 
than four per cent fat, and who knows how to handle 
both his cattle and their products to advantage. It is 
safe to say that half of the towns in the United States 
offer good opportunities in this line at the present time. 
In the larger towns and in the cities there is often oppor- 
tunity for building up a good trade in pasteurized milk 
and cream* Pasteurized milk guaranteed to contain four 
per cent of butter fat, when handled in a businesslike 
manner, can, in general, be retailed in the cities at ten 
cents a quart. In the smaller towns it is usually diflScult 
to sell milk for more than six to eight cents a quart, 
which will hardly justify the expense of pasteurizing. 

The income from a dairy busmess such as that sug- 
gested above depends so much upon the man that no 
definite figures can be given. It is impossible for any 
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one who is not a good judge of cows to succeed in a 
business of this kind. A good cow may be expected to 
yield an average of two gallons of milk a day for nine 
months in the year, testing at least four per cent. The 
writer does not believe it is wise, from a business stand- 
point, for a dairyman to place on the market milk test- 
ing lower than this, and he bases this conclusion on his 
observation of the experience of many men who have 
been engaged in the dairy business. At the above rate, a 
cow will give five hundred and forty gallons of milk per 
year. If this could be sold for five cents a quart above 
the expense of delivering, it would bring an income of 
one hundred and eight dollars per anniun for each cow. 
In some localities, where milk can be sold at higher 
figures, a larger income can be secured. 

When the dairyman depends on his farm to produce 
most of the feed for his stock, the number of cows which 
may be kept is limited only by his executive ability and 
the area of land available. No other type of farming 
builds up the fertiUty of land so rapidly as dahying, and 
after such a farm has been run for eight or ten years it 
is usually possible, on good land, to keep approximately 
one cow per acre of land in cultivation. This assmnes 
that the dairyman raises his hay and sUage, and the green 
feed for the summer, and buys his more concentrated 
foodstuffs. One man with a helper can manage a 
twenty-acre farm, carrying fifteen cows and the neces- 
sary complement of yoimg stock to keep up the herd, 
with a little extra labor in haying time and during the 
storing of silage; and one wagon and driver will easily 
suflSce to deliver the milk from a dairy of this size. In 
undertaking work on the basis outlined, particularly on 
land that is too high-priced to be used for pasture, one 
should undertake to provide silage and hay or fodder for 
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winter and either silage or green feed and some hay for 
the summer. In this connection the reader is referred to 
the article on ''A Model Farm'' in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1903. 

In the retail milk trade the cost of delivering milk is 
very considerable, particularly in the larger cities, where 
customers may be widely scattered. There is also more 
or less loss from patrons who do not pay. When the 
ticket system is used, patrons sometimes forget to put 
out the milk ticket for the early morning delivery. To 
get this ticket, then, requires a special trip some time 
during the day, which usually costs more than the ticket 
is worth. In conducting business of this kind, where small 
quantities of material are sold to a large number of people, 
promptness in collecting bills is necessary to success. 

On account of the competition between dealers and the 
consequent effort to serve the convenience of patrons, it 
has become customary in most cities to deliver milk in 
the early morning. There are several objections to this 
practice, not the least of which is that it requires the 
dairyman to convert night into day. When deli\^ries 
are made in the morning, it is the custom on many dairy 
farms to begin milking about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It has been demonstrated to be entirely practi- 
cable, at least in the winter time, to deliver milk during 
the day instead of before breakfast, and when a dairyman 
takes good care of his milk and furnishes a quality of 
milk that his . competitors do not furnish, he will usually 
be able to accustom his patrons to day delivery. This is 
particularly true for the winter season. In sunmier, on 
account of the rapidity with which milk sours in warm 
weather, it may be necessary to make the early morning 
delivery. In winter there is really no necessity for it ex- 
cept under very special conditions. 
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It usually pays a dairyman to be perfectly frank witn 
his patrons and to instruct them that pure milk free from 
antiseptics will sour unless it is kept very clean and in a 
cool place, and that even under the best conditions it will 
sour usually within a day or two after it is drawn. The 
patron should be instructed that this is perfectly natural, 
and that milk that does not sour is to be looked upon 
with suspicion. Some of the most successful dairymen 
furnish their patrons with printed Hterature giving facts 
regarding the composition of milk and the care of it to 
prevent souring. Incidentally, this gives the opportunity 
of advertising one's own careful methods and the purity 
and wholesomeness of the product of his dairy. 

Many farmers situated too far from market to con- 
duct a retail business in milk, might, however, advan- 
tageously produce milk for shipment to cities. When 
shipping facilities are satisfactory, it is possible to ship 
milk fifty to one hundred miles, and in some cases it is 
regularly shipped much farther. There is always a de- 
mand among retailers in cities for high-class milk, and 
they will pay a premium for rich milk that is properly 
cared for. Practically, every large city in the country- 
offers opportunities of this kind to farmers who are so 
situated as to enjoy satisfactory shipping facilities, and 
the limit to the quantity of high-class milk that can be 
marketed at fair prices in this manner in the vicinity of 
large cities has not yet been reached. 

In the smaller towns the milk trade is limited and can 
easily be supplied by a single dairy. Only in the larger 
cities is there any diflSculty in securing suflScient milk 
for the trade. Many farmers are also situated so that 
they can not conveniently retail their milk to patrons. 
Many thus situated will find it advantageous to engage 
in the manufacture of butter, particularly in those sec- 
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tions of the conniry in which creameries are wanting. 
The demand for high-grade butter is steady and re- 
liable. Butter is a product which varies so much in 
flavor, when made under diflferent conditions, that it is 
easy, when a trade has once been established, to hold it. 
A very large proportion of the inhabitants of towns and 
cities always call for a brand of butter which they have 
found to be uniformly of good quality, and the num- 
ber who would do this could be greatly increased. Ordi- 
narily, in towns of less than two thousand population 
there is not a great opportunity for building up a trade 
in butter at paying prices, but in towns larger than 
this such opportunities invariably exist. In the smaller 
towns it is usually possible for a dairyman, with a good 
reputation, to engage butter by the year at twenty-five 
cents a pound, in practically all parts of the country, and 
in many places at prices considerably higher than this. 
In cities, where there axe many wealthy people willing to 
pay a good price for an article of established reputation, 
it is possible to build up a permanent trade in butter at 
prices ranging from forty to fifty cents per pound. 

In a butter dairy there is usually opportunity to add 
considerably to the income by the sale of buttermilk, 
though the necessity of delivering it at frequent intervals 
usually makes it impracticable for the butter producer to 
dispose of all of his buttermilk in this manner. Skimmed 
milk properly treated can be made into good buttermilk, 
and usually sells at about ten cents per gallon. Many 
who have undertaken to convert skimmed milk into 
buttermilk have failed because of a lack of knowledge of 
the physical character of the change that occurs in sour- 
ing milk. It should be remembered that buttermilk has 
been churned, and thus has had its curd very thoroughly 
broken up, usually at about the stage of sourness re- 
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quired to curdle the milk. If skimmed milk is put in the 
chum when it is just beginning to curdle and agitated ten 
or fifteen minutes, the curd breaks up into extremely 
small flakes and there is much less tendency for the 
curd and whey to separate than is usually the case with 
skimmed milk which has been allowed to sour without 
agitation in the churn. 

It might be added that buttermilk made in this man- 
ner is very Uttle, if at all, inferior to the ordinary kind. 
It is possible to produce about two gallons of buttermilk 
for each pound of butter by utiUzing the skimmed milk. 
If the dairyman is so situated as to sell all of his butter- 
milk at the price mentioned, the income from this source 
will almost equal that from the butter itself. The ad- 
vantage in butter production over that of retailing the 
milk lies in the smaller expense of delivering the product, 
as butter may be delivered once a week, while milk must 
be deUvered once or twice daily. The butter busmess 
enables the farmer to establish more convenient working 
hours on his farm. One very successful dairy farm known 
to the writer has for many years been conducted on rules 
which requh-e work to begin at seven o'clock m the morn- 
ing and all work is finished by six o'clock in the evening, 
aU the milking, farm work, feeding, and the Uke, being 
done within these hours. 

Poultry raising combmes very well with dairying, 
particularly with the production of butter, and when 
intelligently managed can be made highly profitable. 
Perhaps a larger percentage of those who have embarked 
in the poultry business have failed than in almost any 
other line of farmmg. It is so easy to figure oneself 
rich in the poultry business that men without sufficient 
knowledge and experience have embarked in it on too 
large a scale, and failure has been practically the in- 
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evitable result. When the busmess is started right, so 
that the farmer has an opportunity to study and acquire 
the intimate knowledge necessary for success, it has been 
very profitable. Except for a few months in the spring 
there is a steady demand at good prices for fresh eggs, 
and it is possible, by close study of the business, to 
secure a regular supply of eggs practically throughout the 
year. There will usually be a sUght excess in the early 
spring months, at which time a considerable portion of 
the eggs may be used for hatching purposes, thus com- 
bining the production of broilers with that of fresh ^gs. 
It is possible to market guaranteed eggs at from two to 
five cents a dozen above the market price for ordinary 
eggs, even in villages, and the demand for guaranteed 
eggs in cities is practically never met. 

The profit from this busmess is so variable that it 
is almost useless to give figures. On the farm already 
mentioned, where the working hours are from seven in 
the morning to six m the afternoon, the cost per hen of 
conducting the poultry business for the year 1899 was 
one dollar and one cent. The net profit of the business 
was one dollar and eighty-one cents per hen. The cost 
included market price for all food used, whether raised on 
the farm or purchased. It also included the cost of im- 
provements in the poultry buildings and of a number of 
high-priced eggs for improving the breeding stock. Op- 
portunities for carrying on the poultry business at a 
profit exist practically in every conamunity in the United 
States. 

The production of garden vegetables has developed 
greatly in recent years. This is particularly true of the 
region lying inamediately adjacent to the Atlantic coast, 
extending from southern Florida to New England, and 
the cities of that section are now fairly well supplied with 
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vegetables the year round. A large portion of the winter 
supplies are grown in Florida, and the supplies later in 
the season are grown farther up the coast. Just at pres- 
ent there is going forward an enormous development of 
the trucking industry along the Gulf Coast, and par- 
ticularly in southern Texas. So rapid has been this 
development that conservative men anticipate an over- 
production in the near future. Whether this will be the 
case remains to be seen. The cities of the Middle West 
have heretofore been poorly supplied with vegetables in 
winter, and there is room for an extensive development 
of this mdustry to supply those markets. 

One of the most important pieces of work to be done 
in connection with the development of the trucking 
industry at the present time is that of systematizing the 
production and marketing of crops of this character. It 
is difficult to estimate the quantity of vegetables that 
would be consiuned if the people throughout the coim- 
try could be supplied with what they would consume 
every day in the year. Truck growers should organize 
for the purpose of studying the needs of the market and 
making proper arrangements to meet these needs with- 
out producing congestion in any market at any time of 
the year. A seminational organization for this purpose 
ought to be practicable. Such an organization might 
keep in touch with the growers and ascertain the acre- 
age and the probable production of every crop. It 
should seek to control the distribution of this crop in the 
markets in such manner as to prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, an oversupply at any point. Another great advan- 
tage that might be gained by such an organization would 
be the elimination of those middle men who have fre- 
quently taken advantage of the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the farmer concerning methods of marketing his 
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products, thus causing him great financial loss. Some 
such organization as this will certainly become neces- 
sary if the production of garden vegetables continues to 
increase in the near future as it has in the recent past. 

In addition to the production of vegetables on a large 
scale for the markets of the larger towns and cities, 
there is room for more crops of this kind in the vicinity 
of the smaller towns. It is possible to meet the demands 
6f the small towns by local production, and there are 
openings for truck farmers in the vicinity of many small 
towns throughout the country. To succeed with a 
business of this kind one must not only understand the 
production of the crops themselves, but must become 
familiar with the demands of local markets and arrange 
the cropping system so as to meet these demands. In 
many cases it is possible to create good markets where 
none now exist. Take, for instance, those districts in 
which there has recently been a rapid extension of the 
factory system, as in the Southern states, where cotton 
mills have been built in large numbers during recent 
years. These mills are operated for the most part by 
those who formerly conducted small farms in the poorer 
sections of the states in which the mills are located. 
They have been accustomed to plain fare and are satis- 
fied with it. It is possible, however, to create in such 
settlements a market for a large quantity of garden 
vegetables. Such a market would give a steady demand, 
and, while it would not pay fancy prices, it should be 
remembered that fancy prices Siie not necessary to profit 
in the production of vegetables by those who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the business. 

What to the writer seems one of the most important 
opportunities for the extension of an agricultural in- 
dustry existing in this coimtry to-day is foimd in the 
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possibiUties for the production of cheese in the Southern 
states. The investigations of several of the experhnent 
station workers, particularly those of Babcock and Rus- 
sell at the Wisconsin station, have brought about a rev- 
olution in the cheese industry, or, perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, have resulted in discoveries that 
are gradually revolutionizing this industry. According 
to present knowledge of thQ manufacture of cheese, ice 
and even cold water are not actual necessities in a cheese 
factory. When the milk is delivered at the factory it is 
immediately heated, the rennet is added, and the temper- 
ature is further raised to cook the curd. When the whey 
is removed the curd is kept warm and is not allowed 
to cool imtil it is ready to go to press, and even then the 
temperature is usually not less than seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. After remaining in press overnight it may 
be removed and shipped immediately to the cities and 
placed in cold storage. 

From this it will be seen that climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in the South are in no way unfavorable to the 
production of cheese. It may further be stated that the 
ordinary feeding stuffs of the South, particularly green 
sorghum and cotton-seed meal, exert a most favorable 
influence on the flavor of milk, and presumably upon 
that of cheese, though this has not been demonstrated. 
Since feeding stuffs can, in general, be produced more 
cheaply in the South than elsewhere, it would seem that 
there is room for the development of the cheese industry 
in that section. 

Such an industry should of course be developed very 
gradually, because every one connected with it, from the 
farmer who grows the crops that produce the milk to the 
operator of the cold-storage plant, who might very prop- 
erly attend to the marketing of the product, will have 
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much to learn. The situation is also somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that the American people are not 
very fond of cheese. The history of agricultural in- 
dustries in Europe, however, leads us to infer that the 
use of cheese in this coimtry will increase in future much 
more rapidly than the population. The high price of 
meats in recent years should have an important influence 
on the consumption of cheese. Unfortunately, a great 
deal of the cheese made in this country has been of low 
quality, and has been put upon the market in an unripe 
condition; and Americans generally have a wrong idea 
concerning the place of cheese in the dietary. If our 
people could be taught to consume as much cheese as 
is consumed by corresponding populations in Europe it 
would, with our present population, require seventeen 
million good dairy cows giving milk nine months in the 
year to supply the demand for cheese alone. This is 
equal to the total number of dairy cows in the country 
at the present time. The improved methods recently 
introduced in the manufacture of cheese should have an 
important influence on the increase in the consmnption 
of cheese m this country. 

Of course, there will be many failures in attempting 
to establish cheese factories in localities in which dairy- 
ing is a new industry. Unprincipled men will sell factory 
outfits at enormous profits to conmiimities not ready to 
embark in the business. The labor of the South will 
have to be trained in dairy work; the stock of cows must 
be increased; but it should be stated that the quality of 
dairy cows in the South is already quite satisfactory, 
compared with other sections of the country. After the 
home markets have been supplied, an outlet must be 
found for the surplus. But when all this has been done, 
as the writer beUeves it may be, the industry will do 
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much toward increasing the prosperity of the South- 
ern farmer. 

If any one, as the result of reading this article, should 
contemplate embarking in the cheese industry in the 
South, he should do so with a full knowledge of the 
difficulties in the way. Yet the experiment seems to be 
worth trying. 

There is at the present time room for a large develop- 
ment in the production of live stock in the Southern 
states. The production of feed for stock in the South is 
a simple matter. It is possible to produce at least two 
crops of forage a year on practically every acre of land 
now devoted to cotton. An increase in the production of 
Kve stock in the cotton districts would be of distinct 
advantage to the cotton interests on account of the 
favorable effect on the fertiUty of the land. Instances 
are not wanting where farmers who combine stock grow- 
ing with cotton culture produce two bales of cotton per 
acre, while their neighbors who devote their land exclu- 
sively to cotton secure less than half a bale. The diver- 
sification of farming brought about by the increase in 
five-stock production would also bring better living to the 
farmer, and one of the most important advantages would 
be found in the distribution of the income of the farm 
throughout the year, thus enabling the farmer to five on 
a cash basis. 

Hog raising is one of the types of live-stock farming 
most easily introduced, and the cotton-growing states 
are well adapted to this industry. There are some 
difficulties to overcome, and cotton growers would have 
much to learn before such an industry could be put 
upon a profitable basis, but it is certainly advisable for 
Southern farmers to grow at least enough hog meat to 
meet local demands for this class of food. The general 
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method which has been found most practicable for rais- 
ing ho^ in the South is to provide abundant green pas- 
ture, with shade and water adjacent, and to feed about 
one-third of a full grain ration to hogs on these pastures. 
Crops suitable for the production of hog pasture are 
alfalfa, rape, sorghum, peanuts, vetches, and the various 
cereals, such as oats, barley, rye, and wheat. 

There is also opportunity for many farmers in the 
South to add materially to their income by raising a 
good quality of horses and mules for the market. There 
has never been a time in recent years when a good mule 
would not bring a good price in the South, and there is 
practically no part of that section in which there is not 
room for more or less development in business of this 
character. 

That branch of live-stock farming which has superior 
attractions for most farmers seems to be the production 
of beef cattle. This calls for less labor than most other 
types of live-stock farming, but it is also one which re- 
quires the most intelligent business methods for success. 
Very few men, even in the great live-stock region of the 
Middle West, are able to make large profits from the 
production of beef. While the industry has had com- 
paratively little development in the South, the cheapness 
with which stock feed can be produced in that section 
would seem to indicate that there are possibilities in this 
direction. Two phases of beef production should be care- 
fully distinguished, namely, that of growing the cattle 
and that of fattening them for the market. The South 
seems to be particularly adapted to the growing of beef 
cattle. That the highest quality of beef can be produced 
wholly in the South has been demonstrated, particularly 
by the work of the state experiment stations of Louisiana 
and Mississippi; but in fattening beef cattle it is improb- 
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able that the South will be able in the near future to 
compete with the states to the north with their cheap 
com. 

Perhaps the chief diflSculty to be overcome in the de- 
velopment of the cattle industry in the South is that pre- 
sented by the presence of the cattle tick, which transmits 
the disease commonly known as *' Texas fever." Several 
of the Southern experiment stations have worked out 
methods of eliminating the tick that are entirely practi- 
cable, and it is hoped that the recent movement for the 
diversification of agriculture in the South will give an 
•impetus to the work already started in this line. 

One of the finest opportunities existmg in the country 
to-day for the development of a paying business is that 
for the production of pedigreed seeds of ordinary farm 
crops. Much has akeady been done in this direction, 
particularly with the com plant, and the Minnesota ex- 
periment station has demonstrated what can be done in 
the way of improved seed of wheat. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for intelUgent farmers in the South in breeding 
varieties of cotton and corn. A variety of com developed 
in one section of country may not be adapted to all 
sections of the region in which corn is grown; hence 
there is an opportunity for breeding improved varieties 
of corn in many different localities. To do this work 
successfully requires one who is famiUar with modem 
methods of plant breeding. The opportunities in this 
line should be particularly inviting to graduates of the 
agricultural colleges who have had training in such work. 
Satisfactory methods of improving crops have been worked 
out in the Plant Breeding Laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture and by the various state experiment sta- 
tions. The demand for high-bred seed of all classes of 
farm crop is practically limitless. 
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evitable result. When the business is started right, so 
that the farmer has an opportunity to study and acquire 
the intimate knowledge necessary for success, it has been 
very profitable. Except for a few months in the spring 
there is a steady demand at good prices for fresh eggs, 
and it is possible, by close study of the business, to 
secure a regular supply of eggs practically throughout the 
year. There will usually be a sUght excess in the early 
spring months, at which time a considerable portion of 
the eggs may be used for hatching purposes, thus com- 
bining the production of broilers with that of fresh eggs- 
It is possible to market guaranteed eggs at from two to 
five cents a dozen above the market price for ordinary 
eggs, even in villages, and the demand for guaranteed 
eggs in cities is practically never met. 

The profit from this business is so variable that it 
is almost useless to give figures. On the farm already 
mentioned, where the working hours are from seven in 
the morning to six in the afternoon, the cost per hen of 
conducting the poultry business for the year 1899 was 
one dollar and one cent. The net profit of the business 
was one dollar and eighty-one cents per hen. The cost 
included market price for all food used, whether raised on 
the farm or purchased. It also included the cost of im- 
provements in the poultry buildings and of a number of 
high-priced eggs for improving the breeding stock. Op- 
portunities for carrying on the poultry business at a 
profit exist practically in every community in the United 
States. 

The production of garden vegetables has developed 
greatly in recent years. This is particularly true of the 
region lying immediately adjacent to the Atlantic coast, 
extending from southern Florida to New England, and 
the cities of that section are now fairly well supplied with 
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that crops which were very successful then out of doors 
are ahnost a failure now. Cucumbers and melons may 
be cited as examples. Then we had spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, but to-day the seasons are more or 
less mixed up, and often in the summer season we have 
weather that will not permit the two crops mentioned 
to live out of doors and they are therefore grown imder 
glass. 

Glass had just begun to be used forty years ago, and I 
remember one man who had five hundred sash, and every- 
body thought it was an enormous amount, but to-day 
they are few who have as small a number. After the 
sash came the glasshouses, and these have been enlarged 
and perfected to such an extent that to-day the growing 
of vegetables imder glass has become a specialty and 
crops have attained a perfection unknown forty years 
ago. Acres are covered with these glasshouses heated 
with steam or hot water, and the cultivation of the same 
has developed into the most important part of market- 
garden business. 

Four crops can be produced in a year, — three of lettuce 
and one of cucumbers. It would be difficult to estimate 
exactly the cost of production of each cucumber or of 
each head of lettuce in a house, but we can safely say that 
it is at least one-half that of forty years ago. They do 
not sell for as much in the market, as the supply is greater 
in proportion to the demand, but more can be sold at a 
moderate price and a fair profit thus obtained from the 
whole crop. 

Much of the land cultivated forty years ago is too ex- 
pensive to-day to grow crops on, and the growers are 
moving away to a greater distance from market, where 
land is cheaper and taxes less. 

It is the same in the market-garden business as in many 
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others, in that goods are produced in greater quantity at 
a less cost of production and sold at a smaller percentage 
of profit than they were forty years ago. What some of the 
market gardeners of to-day spend for luxiudes would have 
been considered a good profit then. The general mode of 
living has changed greatly. Now the market gardener has 
his pair and fine carriage, while forty years ago he went 
to church with one of the farm horses. Now he has 
two or three weeks' vacation in the summer; then he toiled 
the whole year roimd. His boys had to work when not 
at school, and now they do as they please. In fact, the 
market gardener of to-day is classed as an up-to-date 
business man. He works more with his head than with 
his hands. He plans the work for others, keeps informed 
every day of the condition of the market, as to its prices 
and the supply and demand, knows all about the new 
seeds and machinery introduced, and in every way en- 
deavors to get the greatest amoimt possible out of his 
land. 

One of the most vital phases of this evolution of market 
gardening is the improvement of old and the introduction 
of new varieties of vegetable seeds. Forty years ago most 
of the market gardeners grew their own seeds or exchanged 
with their neighbors; that is, one man would grow one 
kind and exchange his surplus with one of his neighbors 
who had a surplus of some other variety. There were 
only two or three seed stores in Boston at that time, 
but to-day there are three times as many, and many of 
the market gardeners buy large amounts of seed of New 
York and Philadelphia houses. 

The seed business of to-day is one of enormous detail, 
and is brought down to a system that was not dreamed 
of forty years ago. The seedsman knows what is the very 
best locality for every crop, and sends his stock seed to a 
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grower in that locality who he knows makes a specialty 
of that particular variety. For instance, we get our peas 
and beans from diflferent sections in northern New York 
and Canada, our vine seeds from Michigan and several 
states in the West, our onion seed from California and 
Connecticut, and our radish and spinach from Germany, 
where we also get the greater proportion of our flower 
seeds. By this system better seeds are produced at less 
prices, and the seller, knowing the origin of the stock, 
can tell what the crop ought to produce under ordinary 
conditions. 

All fertilizers are now required by law to have a cor- 
rect table of analysis on every package or bag, that is, 
the different percentages of each element that they con- 
tain, so that the buyer can tell just what he is buying. 
Only by practical experience can he tell what kind and 
how much of that kind his land needs for the very best 
results. Only he who has given it the closest study 
realizes how true it is that different crops require different 
treatment and different fertilizers for different tracts of 
land. 

Then there are new insects coming up every few years 
and creating havoc among the market-garden crops, and 
to learn how to cope successfully with these is another 
chance for study which was unknown forty years ago. 
If the market gardeners had known as much then about 
the niunerous things I have mentioned as they do now, 
many of them would be millionaires. 

Probably the most interesting phase of the evolution 
of market gardening during the last forty years is the 
study of the changes and improvements made in the 
different kinds and varieties of vegetables. I will take 
them in alphabetical order and speak of some of the 
principal ones. 
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Asparagus. — This crop is much the same as it was 
then, but cultivation has improved it very much. Prob- 
ably Mr. John B. Moore of Concord did as much for the 
improvement of asparagus as any grower, and we are 
now growing and selling Moore's Cross Bred in pref- 
erence to many other varieties. The town of Concord is 
to-day the principal locality where this very fine vege- 
table is grown. It can be forced to some extent. 

Beans. — More changes have taken place in the bean 
than in any other vegetable. This is especially true of 
the dwarf or bush variety. Forty years ago we did not 
know the wax variety, which is the most popular type 
to-day. This was introduced about thirty years ago. 
The Golden Eye Wax is about sixteen years old and was 
brought out by one of our Boston seedsmen and sold to 
other seedsmen for stock at ten dollars per peck. Un- 
doubtedly the most popular wax bean to-day is the Kidney 
Wax, which is catalogued under various names. It is a 
very tender variety but quite diflBicult to grow on accoimt 
of its tendency to spot or rust. This is especially true 
in a wet season, when it is almost impossible to prevent 
the rust ; but in a dry season very little will appear. 

The Mohawk, Six Weeks, Valentine, Red Cranberry, 
and Dwarf Horticultural are about the same as they were 
forty years ago. There are to-day quite a number of vari- 
eties of the Horticultural which sell under various names, 
one of the most prominent being the Goddard or Boston 
Favorite. Next to the Kidney Wax the Horticultural 
Wax and Valentine Wax are the most popular of the wax 
varieties. The Brockton Pole, introduced in 1884, as 
well as the Worcester Pole, of more recent introduction, 
are great favorites as pole varieties. There are a number 
of varieties of Lima Beans, both pole and bush, the old 
Sieva Lima being the forerimner of this type. 
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Beets. — I can well remember the introduction of the 
Dewing's Beet by its originator, Mr. Dewing. The seed 
was in great demand at that time, which was about 
thirty years ago. We have had many improvements since 
then, the most popular ones being the Favorite, Ed- 
mands, Detroit Dark Red, and the Crosby Egyptian. 
The last mentioned is the best early and forcing variety, 
and was introduced by Mr. Josiah Crosby about twenty 
years ago and has held the reputation of being the best 
early beet ever since. The seed used to sell for two 
dollars and a half per poimd, but to-day the genuine 
article costs one dollar per pound. 

For second early varieties the Favorite and Edmands are 
selected, and the same for late. They are both distinctly 
blood beets of good shape and not very large. The long 
beets that we used to see in the markets are seldom seen 
now. The seed is sown, however, for beet greens as it 
produces a dark red leaf and is very prolific. 

Cabbage. — As to the cabbage, there are quite a niunber 
of the varieties which were popular forty years ago that 
are still in demand to-day, such as Early York, Wake- 
field, Winnigstadt, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, and Savoy. 
These of course have been greatly improved by cultm-e, 
but they still possess the same characteristics they had 
then. The most prominent of the newer varieties are 
the Early Spring, Early Sunmier, Stone Mason, Drum- 
head Savoy, All Seasons, and Danish Ball Head. 

Only the green worm and the maggot afifect the cab- 
bage, but when grown in large quantities the worm does 
not bother the crop much, and if grown on new land the 
maggot can be avoided. 

I think there is no crop that I have mentioned or shall 
mention where there has been a greater change in market 
price than in the cabbage. We used to get ten to fifteen 
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dollars per hundred, while to-day five to six dollars is the 
top price. There is some profit in them at this price, for 
we grow many more of them and can grow them cheaper 
but not for one-half what we did forty years ago. 

Celery. — This crop has grown as much in popularity 
as any on the list. The varieties have changed greatly; 
in fact, not one of the varieties that were popular then 
are in use to-day. There is also a vast difference in the 
cultivation. We used to grow a branching celery but 
now the market demands a solid heart. Then the rows 
were six feet apart and one foot apart in the row, but now 
three feet apart and six inches in the row are the proper 
distances. So that now we have to use four times as 
many roots as formerly, but we do not get as much return 
for every acre of land. 

The introduction of the Paris Golden variety made a 
great revolution in the celery market, but not for the 
benefit of the producer. This is a self-blanching variety, 
grows very readily on new land, and is popular for the 
early market. But when the Giant Pascal and the Boston 
Market varieties appear on the market the Paris Golden 
sells at a discount. I sincerely believe that if we had 
never seen the Paris Golden celery we should be better 
off, for the other would bring enough more to make up 
the difference. 

The celery crop is one that requires a large amount of 
labor and is not in many cases a very profitable crop, but 
it serves the purpose of keeping the men at work during 
the fall and winter and of occupying the land as a second 
or third crop, and thus helps to make business if not profit. 

There is not much difference in the cultivation of the 
late varieties. They are bleached by banking the earth 
up around the plants. The first banking is accomplished 
by the help of the celery plow, but the second banking 
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has to be put up with shovels. A greater part of this 
late celery is put into pits and kept for winter use. When 
kept till spring it will bring a high price, but as it takes a 
greater number to make a dozen in late winter or spring 
there is more profit in selling it in the fall at one dollar 
per dozen than in the spring at two dollars. 

Com, — Great improvements have been made in the 
varieties of sweet or sugar com, and much larger quan- 
tities are raised than there were in the early sixties. 
Adams's Early and Evergreen were the two principal 
varieties then. Now we have Early Crosby, Early Cory, 
Marblehead, Moore's Concord, Potter's Excelsior, Black 
Mexican, Mammoth Sugar, and Stowell's Evergreen. All 
of these are fine in quaUty and are grown in different 
sections in different seasons and are in the market from 
July first till frost comes. As to the cultivation of sweet 
com we employ practically the same methods as were in 
vogue forty years ago. 

Cucumber, — This is one of the best-known vine crops 
and was grown almost wholly out of doors forty years 
ago, and very little under glass, while now it is just the 
opposite. This has been brought about by the change 
in the climate, which renders the outdoor crop very xm- 
profitable as a rule. The cucumber is now grown all the 
year round in houses made for the purpose, and it is 
generally considered to be one of the most valuable crops 
for the market gardener. 

We have many of the same varieties now that were 
known then, but they have all been greatly improved. 
The improved White Spine is the most generally grown 
and is the best variety for market. The cucumbers are 
started in a house after a crop of lettuce has been taken 
out. The vines are trained upon trellises made of slats 
and wire so that the fruit will hang down and thus be 
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very easily picked. The bees are put into the house 
when the blossoms appear, and in two weeks from that 
time the first fruit will be picked, that is, in the spring or 
smnmer months, when the temperature will run as high 
as one hundred degrees in the daytime and seventy de- 
grees at night. 

Forty years ago we used to get as high as fifty cents 
apiece for cucumbers, but not a very large quantity could 
be sold. To-day large amounts are sold for ten to twenty 
cents each, but the time when they pay the best and when 
we get the most out of the crop is when they bring from 
five to fifteen cents. Then we can sell them by the 
thousand. Many of them are shipped to New York and 
other large markets, and this makes the demand very 
great. I have known of one market ggtrdener who picked 
fifty thousand in one day and sold them in our market 
at four to five cents each. This was in the month of 
June, 1895. The cucumber crop is very expensive to 
grow, as it requires so much care and heat. The coal bin 
grows lower very fast in cucumber time. 

^iLettiux. — This crop has been improved and the sale 
increased as much as any I can name. It is not only 
grown in the field but also under glass, and may well be 
termed a continuous crop. The headed varieties are 
called Boston Lettuce all over the country, for the market 
gardeners of Boston and vicinity have done more than any 
others to bring these varieties up to their present highly 
developed type. Many times the quantity is produced 
to-day than was grown forty years ago. The varieties 
are much larger in size: five to six dozen filling a barrel 
now, whereas it would have taken twice as many then. 

The plain Hothouse and Crumpled Leaf varieties are 
grown under glass, and the Black Seed, Tennisball, Big 
Boston, and Salamander out of doors. Lettuce is grown 
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by the acre, both m the field and under glass. In the 
house it wiU grow best in a cool temperature, and a sUght 
frost may not injure it. 

Like many others the price of this crop has been greatly 
reduced, and it sells for about one-half of what it did forty 
years ago, but is produced at a much less expense and 
sold in much larger quantities. 

Onion. — This is one of the standard or moneyed crops 
of the market gardener. Years ago the seed only was 
sown, but to-day those who wish to have another crop on 
the same land come off earlier, set out a small onion, 
which was raised the season before and kept through the 
winter, and thus they can produce a crop about a month 
earUer than from the seed. In this way a better crop of 
celery for a second crop can be produced. The maggot 
has troubled the seed crop so much of late years that it is 
safer to put out the sets. There has been very little 
change in varieties the past forty years, and the Yellow 
Danvers is still the leading variety, as it was then. 

Peas. — The varieties grown forty years ago were few 
compared to the great ninnber now in use. All we have 
left of that time are the Daniel O'Rourke and the Cham- 
pion of England. Neither of these is very popular now. 

I will not go into details as regards the introduction 
of our leading varieties of to-day, but will mention only 
some of the best for the market and for the home garden. 
The earUest pea is the Clipper, next the Nott's Excelsior, 
then comes Gradus, the newest of all. This is a fine 
market variety but does not yield as well as some of the 
others. McLean's Advancer is the best of them all 
for eating, and is also a very good cropper. American 
Wonder is a very dwarf variety and for the home garden 
is one of the best. In quality it is the same as the Nott's 
Excelsior. The Stratagem is one of the best varieties. 
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Radish. — For many years the long scarlet radish was 
the most popular, but of late years the globe-shaped 
variety is in greater demand. They are grown very 
easily, and large quantities can be produced from a small 
tract of land. Very few of the long radishes are seen in 
the markets now. 

Rhubarb. — This is both an outdoor and a forcing 
crop. When forced and put into the market in winter 
and early spring it brings a very good price. When grown 
under glass it is quite productive. Very Uttle, if any, 
was forced forty years ago, but a great deal was grown 
out of doors, as we grow it to-day. 

Sgyxish. — The oldest of the present varieties are the 
Marrow, Hubbard, Crookneck, and Scallop. These were 
all popular forty years ago and are still grown quite ex- 
tensively to-day. Many new varieties, have been intro- 
duced, two of the most prominent being the Essex 
Hybrid and the Bay State, introduced in 1879 and 1886 
respectively. They are the same in quality, are large 
producers, and can be used for fall or early winter. The 
Hubbard for a late keeper has held its own, though it is 
not so prolific as some of the other varieties. The old 
Canada Crookneck is seldom seen in our markets to-day, 
nor is the old-time pimapkin, but there is a small sugar 
pumpkin that is grown to some extent. 

The method of culture is similar to that of forty years 
ago, but to-day we have more insects to contend with. 
The change of climate also makes it diflScult to grow 
squashes to-day. The past few years they have paid very 
poorly. When we get a good crop, they bring nothing; 
when we get a poor crop the price goes up, but it makes 
no difference what the price is if we have none to sell. 

Tomato. — The past forty years have witnessed a great 
many changes in this crop, not only m varieties but m 
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many other respects. The Boston Market was very popu- 
lar a number of years ago, but very few are grown to-day, 
as there are many earlier and better varieties. The Essex 
was an old variety and was introduced in 1860, the Essex 
Hybrid in 1873, and the Early Comrade in 1892. All of 
these were smooth, round, and of a light pink color. The 
Acme, Paragon, Emery, and General Grant are all smooth 
and of a bright red, as also are the Puritan, Stone, Belmont, 
and Livingstone varieties of a more recent date. The 
Dwarf Champion is a popular variety on account of its 
bushy growth, thus enabling close planting for garden 
purposes. 

There is probably no vegetable grown that has in- 
creased as much in consumption as the tomato. It is 
on the table all the year round, and no dinner seems com- 
plete without it. Tomatoes grown under glass are selling 
to-day for fifty to seventy-five cents per pound. Some 
are better for this purpose than others. The Lorillard is 
the best of these. The plants are started in the summer 
and come into bearing in the fall, after the outdoor crop 
is done, and continue to bear throughout the wmter. 

I have noted many changes in climate, crops, and meth- 
ods of cultivation, but there is one thing in which there 
has been no change during the last forty years, except 
that resulting from higher cultivation, and that is the 
land itself. 

There are to-day acres and acres of uncultivated land 
at a reasonable distance from market that will produce 
good crops, perhaps not as quickly as on our higher culti- 
vated lands, but of a higher standard and better keeping 
qualities. 

To these uncultivated lands I advise the young men to 
go, and, if they have a liking for and a knowledge of the 
business, they are sure of success. I am speaking from 
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my own personal knowledge of men who have gone into 
the cultivation of vegetables during the past ten years. 
Nearly all are making a success of it. 

They have to employ more capital than was called 
for forty years ago, but as that same capital can now be 
hired at a much cheaper rate of interest they ought to 
do as well, if not better, providing they attend to their 
business and work intelligently. By this I mean that 
they must learn what crops are best adapted to their 
land, also the demands of the nearest market, and then 
devote their whole time to these few crops and grow 
them in quantity. A market gardener will do better if 
he be located near a large city at a distance from Boston 
or New York than if he caters to these two cities alone, 
for the reason that so much Southern truck is now sent 
to Boston and New York that these markets are often 
demoralized, whereas an outside market will afford a good 
trade and a steady price. Thus the market gardener is 
sure of his market, but in order to be successful in the true 
sense of the word he must have a constant supply on 
hand and ready to market all the time, so as to be able to 
take advantage of the market, when it is at its best. 

We are living to-day in an age of improvenient, and 
the vegetable business can well claim a prominent place 
among those industries in which the improvement has 
been the most marked. I have shown where many 
changes have taken place in all departments of vege- 
table culture. New ideas have been introduced whereby 
the cost of production has been reduced, while the 
production itself has been increased. Labor has been 
cheapened by the introduction of machinery. The in- 
troduction of glass has made what may be termed 
a continuous season. Electric lights are now used to 
force a crop and are a success. Sterilization of the soil 
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is practiced with a view to destroy all vermin, weeds, and 
everything that is injurious to the crop, and is a great 
benefit, for now we can grow such crops as lettuce and 
cucumbers without the fear of their being destroyed by 
the fungi which heretofore had caused so much damage. 

None of our profession have become millionaires, but 
nearly all are well to do. They are very independent, 
live as well and as long as any other class of business 
men, and are the leading men m their respective town- 
ships. They have more time to themselves and get more 
good out of Ufe, and in all respects are much better oflf, 
than the market gardeners of forty years ago. I do not 
know of a single thing that is not an improvement over 
the old times. Many of us love to look back and think 
of those old days, but none of us would wish them back 
again. With the opportunities of the present day, I know 
of no other business whereby one can get greater pleasure 
than in market gardening, providing he takes a sincere 
interest in it. I do not believe in a man's engaging in a 
business to which he can not devote his whole heart and 
soul and to which he is not adapted; but for a man 
who takes a liking to it, there is no business in the 
world so fascinating as the cultivation of vegetables for 
the market. 




POULTRY RAISING ON THE FARM 

By D. E. salmon 

|HE barnyard fowls are regarded by most 
fanners as a very insignificant part of their 
live stock; and yet, although so often neg- 
lected and forced to shift for themselves, 
the poultry and egg crop constitutes in the aggregate 
one of the most important and valuable products of 
American agriculture. The conditions in this country 
are such that the poultry industry is capable of indef- 
inite expansion, and therefore able to meet any demands 
that may be made upon it either by home or foreign 
markets. 

In order to secure a larger consumption of poultry prod- 
ucts per capita in the United States, it is of prime impor- 
tance that there should always be an abimdant supply of 
strictly fresh eggs and of the best grades of table poultry. 
This condition is also a necessary factor in the develop- 
ment of the export trade. When the markets are filled 
with eggs which have lost their quality and flavor by long 
keeping, and many of which have acquired an offensive 
taste; when the broilers and roasters offered to the con- 
sumer are thin, tasteless, tough, and altogether imfit for 
table — it is not surprising that they are passed by, and 
beef, mutton, or pork taken in their stead. So, also, 
when the exporter is buying for consignment to foreign 
markets he must be able to find at all times good eggs or 
poultry in suflBicient quantity or he can not continue his 
trade. 
An increased supply of poultry products of the highest 
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class would unquestionably lead to an increased consump- 
tion. There is no more staple and popular article of 
food, and consequently we may confidently expect the 
demand to develop in proportion to the increase of our 
population and to the care and intelligence with which 
the markets are supplied. 

There is no stock on the farm that yields a better rela- 
tive retimi to the food consumed than do the hens, and 
consequently it is well worth while to consider in what 
manner their product may be increased without dispro- 
portionately increasing expenses. The fowls must have 
comfortable and healthful quarters, they must have proper 
food and nesting facilities, but it is not at all necessary 
that there should be extravagant expenditures in sup- 
plymg these. 

The kind of chickens to be kept upon a farm depends 
almost as much upon the kind of man who manages them 
as upon any other condition. There are no birds which 
stand neglect better than the common, mongrel barnyard 
fowls, for these have lived and developed under unfavor- 
able conditions and are accustomed to shift for themselves. 
They are generally hardy, vigorous, and yield a fair return 
in eggs or as table poultry; they respond fairly well to gen- 
erous treatment, and, if selected with some care, are by no 
means to be despised, even when their product is compared 
with that of the standard breeds. 

The improvement of the common poultry should begin 
in most cases by breeding from birds selected for their 
shape, size, and productiveness, and by bettering the con- 
ditions of life imder which they are kept. If the owner 
is willing to go a little further and to bestow somewhat 
more attention upon his birds, he may cross them with 
males of a standard breed, or replace them entirely by 
pure-bred males and females. 
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The standard breeds have been brought to a higher 
plane of development by extra care and more skillful 
management, and if they are to maintain this improve- 
ment they must be continued under the conditions which 
brought it about. They suffer more from neglect and 
unhealthful surroundings than do the common fowls, be- 
cause less accustomed to these conditions. The standard 
breeds, for these reasons, may not always give satisfac- 
tion, if their characteristics and requirements are not un- 
derstood. If, however, the highest retimis are expected 
which care and skillful management can obtain, then a 
breed of fowls should be adopted which has been bred for 
generations with this object m view. 

The most popular fowls in the United States are the 
American breeds known as the Plymouth Rocks and the 
Wyandots. They are of medium size, good as broilers, 
good as roasters, good egg producers; the hens are good sit- 
ters and good mothers, and for these reasons they are 
known as general-purpose fowls. In the Barred, Buflf, 
and White Plymouth Rocks, and the White, Buflf, Silver, 
Golden, Black, and Partridge Wyandots, there is a suflBi- 
cient range of color to meet almost any taste. 

For farmers who desu-e fowls more particularly for egg 
production, the Mediterranean breeds, particularly the 
Leghorns, Minorcas, and Spanish, are to be recommended. 
The birds of these breeds are smaller, more active, and 
greater foragers than the Plymouth Rocks or Wyandots, 
and as layers they are unsurpassed. Should it be desir- 
able, on the other hand, to raise heavier birds than the 
Plymouth Rocks, we should naturally timi to the Asiatic 
breeds, which include the Brahmas, Cochins, and Lang- 
shans. 

The standard weights of these diflferent classes are as 
follows: 
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The Leghorns are smaller than the Minorcas and the 
Spanish and have not been given standard weights. 

The Rhode Island Red is a promising general-purpose 
breed, resembling in size and form the Plymouth Rock. 
It has been developed by crossing and selection, but has 
not as yet been admitted as a standard breed. 

Having in mind the size and pecuUarities of the varieties 
of fowls to which reference has been made, it would appear 
to be a not diflScult matter to select one which would sat- 
isfy the requirements of any farm. In purchasing breed- 
ing stock it is important to purchase from rehable breeders 
only, and to ascertain that the stock is in healthy condi- 
tion and that it has been bred for early maturity, size, 
shape, and egg-producing qualities rather than for per- 
fection of feathering. For the showroom the feathering 
can not be neglected, as the judges often place it ahead of 
all other features of the bird's make-up; but for the farm 
the color and marking of feathers must be held subordi- 
nate to the utilitarian quaUties. The feathers should not, 
however, be entirely neglected, as their perfection is an in- 
dication of the purity of blood and carefulness of breeding. 

It is very desirable that poultry should be provided with 
a house somewhat separated from the other farm build- 
ings, but near enough to the barnyard so that they can 
spend a part of their time in scratching for and gathering 
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up the many seeds and grains which otherwise would not 
be utilized. On farms where no poultry house is provided 
the hens are compelled to seek roosting places wherever 
they can find them — sometimes in fruit trees, sometimes 
on feed racks, sometimes on the farm machinery, or even 
on the wagons and carriages. The result is not only 
untidiness, but fruit, feed, implements, and wagons are 
soiled and injured by the droppings, and sometimes vermin 
swarm in the roosting places to such a degree that the hens 
are voted a nuisance rather than a desirable part of the 
farm stock. If these vermin-infested places are near the 
horse stable, the mites may attack the horses, causing 
itching and a mangy condition of the skin, the origin of 
which is not always suspected. 

Poultry houses need not be elaborate in their fittings or 
expensive in construction. There are certain conditions, 
however, which should be insisted upon in all cases. In 
the first place, the house should be located upon soil which 
is well drained and dry. A gravelly knoll is best, but, 
failing this, the site should be raised by the use of the plow 
and scraper imtil there is a gentle slope in all directions 
suflBicient to prevent any standing water even at the wet- 
test time. A few inches of sand or gravel on the surface 
will be very useful in preventing the formation of mud. 
If the house is sheltered from the north and northwest 
winds by a group of evergreens, this will be a decided 
advantage in the colder parts of the country. 

Sometimes there is already a small building on the farm 
which has been used for implements or animals and which 
is no longer required for these purposes. Such a building 
may be easily fitted for poultry by cutting a small door 
in one side and placing roosts and nests in the interior. 

In case there is no building suita(ble for remodeling into 
a poultry house, an inexpensive lean-to may be built, or 
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a new building constructed. A house for this purpose 
should be planned with a view to simplicity, econonoiy, and 
convenience, while supplying the conditions proper for 
successful poultry keeping. 

In regard to the construction of roosts the important 
points are a nearly flat or slightly rounded surface on the 
upper side and as few cracks and crevices as possible in 
which vermin may hide. The roosts may be madeof two or 
three inch scantling and should be so put in that they can 
easily be removed atany time for cleaning and disinfection. 
A platform is often placed under the roosts to catch the 
droppings, and the nests are placed under this platform. 

The simplest form of nest is a box placed upon the floor 
of the poultry house. With heavy fowls, which are apt 
to break their eggs in fighting away other hens that try 
to enter their nests when they are laying and thus acquire 
the habit of egg-eating, a more concealed or dark nest may 
be necessary. 

One of the most troublesome parts of a poultry house to 
make satisfactory is the floor. Many use earth floors, 
but these are often damp, especially in cool weather, and 
then induce rheumatism, colds, roup, digestive disorders, 
and various other diseases. Some have put in cement 
floors, but have found these cold and also more or less 
damp. Probably a good cement floor, laid on broken stone 
and covered with a few inches of earth, would be satis- 
factory, if not too expensive. A board floor, six or eight 
inches above the earth, with good ventilation under it, is 
dry but too cold, except in the South. A double flooring, 
laid tightly with building paper between, or a good single 
flooring covered with a few inches of dry earth, is prob- 
ably the best. In all cases of board floors there should 
be sufiicient space beneath for ventilation and to guard 
against the lodgment of rats. 
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The amount of space to be allowed for each bird depends 
upon the size of the birds, whether a shed is attached to 
the house or whether the fowls have a free run over the open 
fields. For birds in confinement there should be from six 
to fifteen square feet for each adult bird in case there is no 
shed attached to the house; and with a shed this space 
may be reduced about one-half. The yards should be 
large enough to allow exercise in the open air, and to fur- 
nish more grass than the birds will eat. This will vary 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty square feet for each 
adult bird. The open shed facing the south, where the 
birds can be induced to himt for their food and take ex- 
ercise in all seasons of the year, and where they can enjoy 
the pleasure of scratching and dusting themselves in the 
sunshine, even during the winter months, is of great as- 
sistance in maintaining the health and productiveness of 
the flock. The roosting space allowed should be six to 
eight inches for the smaller breeds, eight to ten inches for 
the medium breeds, and ten to twelve inches for the 
larger breeds. 

Poultry houses should be well ventilated, but so ar- 
ranged that drafts of air will not strike the birds. Win- 
dows and doors should be provided in such locations that 
the sun may shine into the building a considerable part of 
the day. Sim^hine is required both to keep the houses 
dry and to destroy forms of infection. 

A liberal supply of coops should be provided for the 
confinement of hens with broods of smaU chicks, and for 
those hens which insist upon sitting at inconvenient times. 
A few days in solitary retirement will usually break up the 
desu-e to sit, and the hen will soon after resume laying. 

The common A-shaped coop is one of the most easUy 
constructed and convenient forms in use. The one dis- 
advantage connected with it is the difficulty of removing 
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the feeding and drinking vessels for cleaning, or of catching 
a bird in it without danger of some of the birds escaping. 
To obviate this, one of the slats may be made to slide. 
The opening made by sliding this slat is sufficient to admit 
the hand and arm so that any part of the coop may be 
reached without leaving an avenue of escape unguarded. 
For early hatched chicks, which come out when the atmos- 
pheric temperature is so low as to be injurious to them, a 
combination of coop and glass-covered run has been found 
very useful. 

For small chicks the feed troughs must be very 3hallow, 
or for the first few days the feed may be placed upon a 
square piece of board. Niunerous forms of drinking foun- 
tains have been devised, and a good fountain is easily 
made by cutting a small aperture in a tin can, filling the 
can with water, covering with a shallow pan or vessel of 
any kind, and then inverting the whole. The shallow 
vessel will remain filled with water as high as the top of 
the aperture imtil the can is exhausted. It is important 
that fresh pure water should always be accessible to fowls, 
and the drinking fountains should be cleaned and filled 
two or three times a day, if possible, and under no cir- 
cumstances less frequently than once a day. 

Poultry may be raised with the greatest economy on the 
large farms of the country, where there is unUmited range, 
an exhaustless supply of insects and worms, and an abun- 
dance of seeds and grams going to waste which poultry 
alone can utilize. Under such circiunstances fowls take 
care of themselves so well and are so energetic in seeking 
their food that they are either forgotten and allowed to 
shift for themselves when they really need attention and 
assistance, or they are regarded as a nuisance because 
they sometimes do a little damage. When fenced away 
from the gardens and flower beds, fowls do little damage. 
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and cause scarcely any annoyance on a farm. On the 
other hand, they do an immense amount of good in the 
protection of crops by the destruction of injurious insects, 
larvae, and worms. 

Sometimes it is advisable to divide the farm flock into 
colonies and place these at different points upon the farm 
in order to secure additional range, to remove the birds 
temporarily to a distance from certain crops, or for other 
purposes. In this case cheap, light, and easily handled 
colony houses may be constructed and placed where the 
fowls are desired to range. After being confined in these 
houses a few nights the birds will adopt them as their 
habitations and return to them. 

There are certain special lines of agricultural operations 
with which poultry raising may be advantageously con- 
nected. In dairying there is usually a large quantity of 
skim milk or buttermilk which may be utiUzed to furnish 
a considerable part of the poultry ration. There is also 
much food to be gathered by the fowls about the stables, 
manure piles, and pastures which would otherwise go to 
waste. 

Upon the fruit farm, fowls are also of advantage. They 
keep down the insect pests, and they may have a free range 
the greater part of the season without the possibility of 
doing any damage. Plmn growers have found poultry 
especially helpful in keeping down the curculio, and even 
apples have been considerably benefited. If small fruits 
are injured, they may, of course, be protected by confining 
the fowls for the limited season when the fruit is ripening. 
The waste fruits, either in winter or summer, are a wel- 
come and valuable addition to the poultry ration. 

The market garden also furnishes a large amount of 
waste products which may be utilized for poultry feed. 
There is the waste lettuce, the small heads of cabbage, the 
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unsold beetS; carrots, and potatoes, the peas, and com 
which can not be marketed for any reason, the waste of 
the small fruits, etc. If properly cared for, the hens will 
bring a steady and reUable income during the winter 
months. Dried clover and other green feed, roots, and 
tubers should be saved for them during the smnmer. 
These should be steamed and fed with the mash, or cab- 
bages and beets may be fed raw. A catch crop of buck- 
wheat or oats and peas will furnish much food at little 
expense. Bran, meat, meal, wheat screenings, and oats 
purchased for poultry wiU bring good returns in eggs and 
will also add materially to the fertilizer supply. 

Dauymen who have town or city milk routes, and mar- 
ket gardeners who retail their produce, have exceptional 
opportunities for marketing fresh eggs and poultry at the 
highest prices. They become well acquainted with many 
of their customers by their daily visits, and they are looked 
upon as a direct channel of communication between the 
country and the city. They should by all means make 
the most of this advantage, for any class of agricultural 
producers who can reach the consmner without the inter- 
vention of the middleman is indeed fortunate. 




LIFE IN THE CORN BELT^ 

By T. N. carver. 

|HE com belt is probably the most prosperous 
agricultural region of any considerable size 
in the world, but success requires great in- 
dustry and a degree of knowledge that comes 
only from experience. In the East, especially in New 
England, where farming is not prosperous and the cities 
furnish better opportunities for men of capacity, it hap- 
pens that the best men are drawn from the country to 
the city, leaving, as a rule, only the less competent to 
people the country districts. That is why there has been 
so much discussion during the last year or two over the 
degeneracy of the farming regions. But in the corn belt 
the conditions are quite reversed; the best opportunities 
are furnished by the farms, and one of the most striking 
facts that one observes on a tour of this kind is the 
manifest superiority of the average farmer, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, to the average dweller in 
the towns of that region. 

With the exception of the retired farmers, who make 
up a fair proportion of the population of the country 
towns and small cities of the West, the bulk of the popu- 
lation seems to be made up of people who are not fit to 
make good farmers. Even some of the so-called retired 
farmers have retired, not because they have accumulated 
a competence, but because they were unable to make 
farming pay or because they have found the work too 

1 From "The World's Work." Copyright, 1903, by Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 
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hard. They have moved to town, where theh* wives 
keep boarders while they loaf around the stores. For 
this reason there is a sharp distinction made between 
''tired" and "retired" farmers. The hotels and livery 
stables also are generally kept by this class of tired 
farmers. 

It seems that every line of business carried on in the 
towns and small cities in the corn belt is largely in the 
hands of inferior men, though of course there are numer- 
ous brilliant exceptipns. Almost every town or city will 
have one or two newspapers which claim to be the organs 
of the leading political parties, but which really seem to 
be published for the purpose of apologizing for their 
own existence. The manual labor which is done about 
such towns is almost invariably done by men who are 
not fit for farm hands. Some are so profane and ob- 
scene in their language that a decent farmer would not 
have them around, but they will work as section hands 
on the railroad for less wages than farm hands get, and 
loaf about the depot and the streets at night, play Sun- 
day baseball, and have other similar enjoyments not usu- 
ally open to the farm hand. Even a good deal of the 
mercantile business is carried on by men who do not 
show a degree of intelligence at all comparable to that of 
the average farmer. And in more than one state capital 
the ramshackle street-railway system does not show in its 
management a degree of executive capacity much supe- 
rior to that of the average farm hand. 

Nothing better illustrates the superior advantages of 
farm over town life than the class of houses one finds. 
"There, now!" exclaimed a lady in a small Kansas town, 
"there comes another farmhouse into town." As she 
spoke she was looking at a small, one-story, square-roofed 
house being drawn into town on trucks. When asked 
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for an explanation, she replied that the farmers were 
building themselves new houses and selling their old 
houses to people in town. "About half the houses in 
this town/' she asserted, '* have been moved in from the 
country in this manner. Oh, the farmers are the aristo- 
crats here!" 

The housekeeper of an Easterti city who has learned 
to calculate with some degree of precision upon the ca- 
pacity of the various stomachs to be filled, and whose 
table is provided on the basis of these calculations, is at 
first shocked at the apparent extravagance of the Western 
housewives in table supplies; but upon a closer acquaint- 
ance she simply finds that she has reached the land of 
plenty. 

T remember one Sunday dmner of which I was privi- 
leged to partake. Another family had been invited hcwne 
to dinner after church, making a total of twelve persons. 
There was roast beef, bought in town the day before, as a 
special treat. As a commonplace there was a huge pyra- 
mid of fried chicken. As many as four fair-sized spring 
chickens must have been sacrificed for the feast. There 
were mashed potatoes and gravy, bread, butter, coflfee, 
and tea, with real cream, besides milk for the children; 
there were several kinds of jam and preserves, with which 
one was expected to use cream; there was unlimited pie 
and two mountataous cakes, evidently the pride of the 
housewife. And to crown it all, there was a freezerful 
of ice cream, of such dimensions that no one, not even 
two growing boys from ten to twelve years of age, needed 
to feel any apprehension of the supply running short. ;] 

Though this is only a single instance, I assure the reader 
that it is by no means an isolated one. Of course, this 
superabundance and the high quality of the cooking at 
this farmhouse are not tmiversally maintained. But 
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wherever in the com belt you find native Americans, 
especially of the Hoosier type (those of New England 
are, as a rule, somewhat better cooks, but somewhat 
less prodigal of material), Germans or Swedes, who are 
generally good ''feeders," — though the cooking is not 
always suited to the fastidious palate of the native 
American, — you will find the table abundantly provided. 

One hears a great deal of shockingly bad grammar in 
the com coimtry,* but correct speech is really a matter of 
conventionality, and a farmer's success does not depend 
upon his observance of conventionalities. On the other 
hand, there are certain things which he must know, and 
which no amoimt of suavity or grace or good form will 
enable him to dispense with. He is dealing with Natiu^ 
rather than with men, and Nature can not be deluded by 
a pleasant front or by a smooth tongue. One must not 
be hasty in forming conclusions as to the farmer's in- 
telligence on the basis of his clothes, his knowledge of 
the forms of polite society, or even his use of grammar. 
So persistently does one hear certain mistakes repeated, 
such as "It is me," "I done well on that trade," ''I 
would have went to town if it had n't rained," that one 
wonders whether the Western country is not developing 
a grammar of its own. 

The Western farm hand gets twenty-five dollars a month 
the year round, board, washing, and pasture for a horse 
— for, mind you, the Westem farm hand usually owns his 
horse, and not infrequently a top buggy besides. 

The farmer in the com belt has his labor problem, too, 
though I have never heard any one predicting the doom 
of the com belt on that ground. The fact is, that while 
the existence of the labor problem is recognized, it is of 
such minor significance as to be almost negligible. For- 
tunately for Westem agriculture and American society in 
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general, there is no proletariat of agricultural laborers. 
The cases of large corn growers who depend almost alto- 
gether on hired help are so few in niunber as to count but 
little in the aggregate, and even these men are forced by 
the necessities of their situation to be exceedingly active 
in direct supervision and management. There are prac- 
tically no farm laborers of the European tjrpe — that is, 
men who expect always to work for wages as farm hands. 

In all my trip I met with only one married farm hand, 
though doubtless there are a considerable nmnber, in 
the aggregate, scattered over the country. The typical 
farm hand is a young unmarried man, usually the son of 
a farmer living in the neighborhood — though frequently 
a foreign immigrant — who ''works out" for a few years 
merely to get money enough to begin farming on his 
own responsibiUty on a rented farm. Under such con- 
ditions it would be manifestly impossible to organize a 
successful labor union among farm hands. If such a 
union were organized it would necessarily be confined to 
the worst and least efficient element among them, since 
only such men continue long in that occupation. 

This scarcity of farm labor, however, in no way inter- 
feres with the success of com growing. In the first place, 
the com grower works with his own hands, and so do 
the other members of his family. Riding plows and cul- 
tivators, disk harrows and com harvesters, as well as 
twine binders and hay stackers, so reduce the amoimt of 
muscular strength needed that a boy of ten years of age 
will frequently render almost as much service as a grown 
man. I was shown one cornfield of one hundred and 
twenty acres which had been cultivated almost entirely 
by two girls, aged thirteen and fifteen, using riding culti- 
vators. 

Another factor which contributes to the solution of 
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the labor problem is the distribution of the work of the 
farm over the year. On a typical com farm there is no 
season which is preeminently the busy season, unless the 
com plowing has fallen behind because of wet weather. 
Though farmers with whom I talked imiversally agreed 
that com was by far their most profitable crop, there 
were very few farms where com was grown exclusively. 
With a given labor force, only a certain amount of com 
can be cultivated, anyway, and it requires no more labor 
force to grow a certain amount of other crops in addition. 
Wheat and oats are sown before com-planting time and 
are hsirvested after the com has been "laid by" — that 
is, after the plowing is finished. The hay harvest also 
comes in this interval, and the threshing is usually done 
before the com husking begins. Moreover, the stubble 
fields can usually be plowed in the interval between the 
harvesting of the small grain (wheat and oats) and the 
husking of the com. Thus the farmer in the com belt 
has practically eliminated the labor problem, so that even 
the limited supply of farm hands is no serious handicap 
upon the corn-growing industry. 

As to the problem of domestic service, there is practi- 
cally none. Hired girls are almost non-existent. Every 
farmer's wife expects to do her own work, and if in time 
of sickness or special stress of work she can induce some 
gh-1 from the neighborhood, belongmg to a family where 
perhaps there is a surplus of girls, to come in and help 
her, she considers herself fortimate. 

Like other parts of the West, the com belt was settled 
by people from a great variety of sources, and has not 
been without its share of tough communities; but the 
land was too valuable, and there was too high a pre- 
mium on thrift and industry for such communities long 
to remain. 
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"The magic of property," wrote Arthur Young, "turns 
sand into gold." It seems to me that a justifiable para- 
phrase would be, "The magic of prosperity turns worth- 
less characters into model citizens" — though I do not 
think it would be safe to apply this in every individual 
case. 

Everywhere in the corn belt, and indeed wherever farm- 
ing is prosperous, one meets with the interesting phe- 
nomenon of the retired farmer. In general, he is a man 
considerably past middle age, who has by hard work and 
careful management become the owner of a fair-sized 
farm, with perhaps a moderate bank account besides, 
and who has either sold or rented his farm and moved 
to town to spend his declining years in rest. From the 
number of such cases one might almost conclude that the 
average farmer's idea of paradise was a country town 
where he could live comfortably, supplying his daily needs 
without denying himself rest or sleep, and where he would 
be free from the wear and tear of continually guessing 
at the weather, caring for his live stock, battUng with 
weeds and the thousand and one other relentless enemies 
of the farmer. But when he reaches this paradise, unless 
he has retired on account of old age, he is almost invari- 
ably disappointed, if not demoralized. 

The Ufe soon grows monotonous. Having always been 
accustomed to an active outdoor life, he becomes restive 
and discontented. Sometimes he takes up some other 
line of business — goes into a store, starts a hotel or 
Uvery stable, or goes into the real estate business; and 
again he sometimes degenerates into an ordinary town 
loafer. He frequently makes a poor urbanite, for his 
ideas of living were developed under rural conditions. 
He is somewhat slow to appreciate the value of good 
sewage, generally opposes levying taxes for street im- 
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provements, and is almost invariably disliked by the 
merchants because of his parsimonious way of buying 
goods. The habits of his early Ufe stay with him and 
dominate all his business transactions. The effect of 
town life upon the retired farmer is, however, by no means 
to be compared with its demoralizing effect upon his 
minor children, especially his boys, if he happens to have 
any. 

One of the most important problems of life in rural 
America is the problem of relieving its monotony and iso- 
lation. Rural free delivery, which is now almost universal 
throughout the com belt, was expected to accomplish 
something in this direction, but will probably accom- 
plish very little. One farmer's wife in particular com- 
plained that whereas formerly she had occasion to go to 
town once or twice a week to get the mail, if for nothing 
else, now she had no such excuse, and left the farm less 
frequently than before. The rural telephone is, in my 
opinion, the most effective agency in this direction that 
has yet been invented. Rural telephone systems are 
foimd almost everywhere throughout the central West, 
and they are generally arranged with a number of houses, 
sometimes fifteen or twenty, on the same circuit. This 
arrangement gives little privacy in the use of the tele- 
phone, but it has its compensating advantages. What- 
ever one says, all who are so disposed can hear, and this 
favors a general neighborhood conversation without an 
actual meeting. Where it is a recognized custom it loses 
the stigma which attaches to ordinary eavesdropping. 

Two opposing tendencies of the profoundest interest to 
the economist are visibly at work in the corn belt. On 
the one hand, there is going on a constant improvement 
of the population in the standard of living, in culture, 
and in all that makes human life superior to brute life. 
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On the other hand, there is a constant displacement of 
that part of the population which has shown the most 
marked improvement in these particulars by a popula- 
tion whose standards are lower. A quarter of a century 
is not a very long time in the development of a people, but 
the last twenty-five years have witnessed remarkable 
changes in the agricultural population of the central West. 

Twenty-five years ago upholstered furniture was found 
in the houses only of the most well-to-do farmers. To- 
day it is found in the majority of the houses of the native 
Americans. Twenty-five years ago a cabinet organ was 
a sign of affluence. To-day they are found in many of 
the poorer houses, while pianos are more conmion than 
organs were then. Twenty-five years ago churchgoers 
uniformly rode in farm wagons, the yoimger members of 
the family sitting on boards laid across the wagon box, 
and considering themselves fortunate if they had a quilt 
folded up for a cushion. There were a few spring wagons, 
but covered carriages were rare indeed. To-day condi- 
tions are exactly reversed; buggies and carriages are the 
rule, and farm wagons are rarely used as a means of 
conveyance. 

On the other hand, there are opposing forces at work. 
A high standard of living is expensive, and frequently 
fails in competition with a lower standard. Those who 
have acquired these expensive wants sometimes have to 
give way before a class whose lower wants enable them 
to live more cheaply. This is noticeably the case in 
many parts of the country, and especially in the West. 
I heard many bitter complaints on the ground that for- 
eigners were buying up all the best land and displacing 
native Americans with their two centuries of social and 
economic development. Foreign immigrants, with their 
low standard of living, could afford to pay a price for 
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land which would bankrupt a native American. Since 
it costs them so much less to live, they have a larger 
surplus left with which to pay for their land. A settle- 
ment of Hollanders, Germans, or Swedes will almost in- 
variably spread over the siuroimding coimtry by this 
process of buying out the native Americans. 

An illustration of what can be done with a low standard 
of Uving combined with great industry may be found in 

the case of Z , a farmer in southwestern Iowa. 

He is a native of Switzerland, arrived in this coimtry 
sixteen years ago absolutely without means, began work- 
ing as a farm hand, saved his wages, bought a team and 
farming implements, and began as a renter. He now 
owns one hundred and twenty acres of first-class land, 
lying mostly on the Nishnabotany River bottoms, and 
worth close to one hundred dollars per acre. But there 
is an unpaid mortgage of two thousand seven hundred 
dollars; partly to offset this, however, he has two good 
teams of work horses, thirty or forty shoats, and about 
twenty head of cattle, and a full equipment of farm im- 
plements. He has two children, both girls, aged nine and 
five; complained that he had hard luck with his chil- 
dren, there being no boys, but said that the girls would 
have to work in the fields when they got old enough. 

The manner of living of the family is simple in the 
extreme, there being very Uttle furniture in the house, 
and that of the plainest sort, and the food being almost 
entirely raised on the farm and in the garden. His wife 
tends the garden in addition to doing the housework. 
The clothing, likewise, was of the coarsest and cheapest 

sort, but Z and his wife are both very hard workers, 

and he is a skillful farmer, having been trained to 
intensive cultivation in his native country. He uses 
the very latest and most improved farm machinery, in- 
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eluding a gang plow, riding cultivators, a com harvester, 
a hay loader, and the like. In short, though he is ex- 
ceedingly parsimonious in supplying his own wants and 
those of his family, he does not scruple to spend money 
in any way which will add to the profits of farming. 

As applied to the country districts, the great question 
is, therefore, — and it is by far tne most important and 
far-reaching question relating to rural life in America, — 
Can we ultimately develop a rural population with a high 
standard of living, or must the land continue to pass into 
the hands of a population with a low standard of living 
but great industry? This is a question which goes to 
the very foundations of American civilization. Upon its 
answer depends the question whether the rural districts 
— the great seed bed of our population, or of any popu- 
lation, for that matter — shall be the home of a cultured, 
progressive, liberal-minded people, or of a "peasant- 
minded" people whose interest in life, aside from the 
instinct of acquisition, is bounded by three elementary 
wants, — hunger, thirst, and sex. 

Closely akin to the question of the standard of living 
is the question of the moral and social development of 
the corn-growing population. As a traveler moves west- 
ward, if he keeps his eyes, or rather his ears, open, he 
becomes more and more impressed at the roughness and 
even profanity of the language which he hears in public 
places. This impression, however, is due partly to the 
fact that the ordinary traveler sees and hears only 
what goes on about railway stations, hotel corridors, and 
similar places, and the class of people who infest such 
places are by no means representative. When he gets 
away from beaten lines of travel, out into the rural dis- 
tricts, this impression is by no means so vivid. Never- 
theless it remains, and it is imdoubtedly true that there 
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is more rough language used in the West than in the 
East. At the same time, if he takes the trouble to attend 
coimtry churches and to form some idea of the popular 
interest in religious matters, he is impressed with the 
piety of the people. It will usually take him some time 
to reconcile these two apparently contradictory impres- 
sions, but the explanation is that as one moves westward 
through the agricultural districts he meets fewer and 
fewer of that class which is so nmnerous in cities and 
also in the rural districts of the East, who are neither 
pious nor wicked — simply indifferent. In other words, 
it seems that throughout the West, especially beyond the 
Missouri River, every man is either pious or profane, 
and the prevailing type of piety is of the Methodistic 
sort, just as the prevailing type of impiety is of the tur- 
bulent, swearing sort. Both are demonstrative. 

However, as the country grows older and more settled, 
and the population becomes more stable in its character, 
the extremely demonstrative types of piety and impiety 
both tend to disappear. That perhaps accoimts for their 
growing scarcity as one proceeds eastward. This is 
probably due partly to the development of definite social 
relations after a generation or two have grown up in a 
locality, partly to the building up of family pride and 
family traditions, but mainly to the greater prevalence of 
educational and moral training of the youth. The fact 
of the matter is, that in the early settlement of most 
sections of the West there were no well-established social 
relations and no family traditions to maintain, and very 
little systematic moral training of the youth. 

Politically, the West is rapidly settUng down to more 
fixed habits of thought, though it has had its period of 
unrest. In the early seventies, and again in the early 
nineties, the Western farmer became the spoiled child of 
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American politics. He had been flattered and cajoled by 
demagogues until he came to think himself the most 
important factor in our social system. This position he 
has now been deprived of by the wageworker, who is 
to-day laying the flattering imction to his soul that he 
is the most important personage m the universe. To be 
siu-e, neither the Grange nor the Farmers' Alliance in 
their wUdest days approached m arrogance the labor 
organizations of the present; nor did they ever, either 
directly or indirectly, coimtenance violence or lawless- 
ness of any kind. This is probably due to the fact that 
the farmers as a class are vastly more intelligent and 
law-abiding than the rank and file of the wageworkers, 
though they are more numerous and politically more 
powerful. 

No such interest attaches to a journey such as that 
which I have just made as is now found in the account 
of Arthur Yoimg's travels in France on the eve of the 
French Revolution, nor is it of such historic interest, in 
that it describes a decaying civilization, as Frederick 
Law Olmstead's " Jomneys Through the Cotton Country" 
just before the Civil War. The conditions in the com 
belt are preeminently normal, and therefore one sees 
little that appeals to the natural human interest for the 
curious and abnormal. 

But, on the other hand, the com belt is the most con- 
siderable area in the world where agriculture is uniformly 
prosperous. This prosperity is, moreover, healthful and 
natural, and not artificial, like the sugar-beet industry, 
for example, which has never in any country shown its 
ability to stand alone, unaided by government favors. 
The people engaged in the com-growing mdustry are an 
independent, progressive class, drawing their sustenance 
from the soil, and not from other people. 




HOW TO IMPROVE AND MAKE MONEY 
ON A FIFTY-ACRE VIRGINIA FARM 

By T. O. sandy 

|HE farmer is prone to expect calamities; why 
is this? My opinion is that it is because he 
puts himself in a position to be utterly imable 
to overcome them, or to recover from them^ 
simply because he has overburdened himself with acreage. 
God is full of mercy, but He is not going to be merciful to 
those who do not use the common sense He has given them, 
and He makes no distinction in favor of the farmer. In 
fact, I believe He expects more from them, since He has 
blessed them far in excess of people of other occupations. 

Our soil workers must be educated to have a purpose, 
and to turn neither to the right nor to the left imtil they 
accomplish it. Too many of our people go on in a hap- 
hazard way; they never think or reason imtil the harvest 
IS past and empty barns confront them. 

The present conditions, the principal of which is the 
scarcity and high price of labor, demand intensive system 
of farming. A large acreage imperfectly prepared and 
cultivated discourages many farmers, while the small 
farm well managed is a constant source of pleasure and 
profit. It gives the true idea of living in the country. 

I should like to give my idea of what can be done on a 
fifty-acre farm (land in average condition, as we find it all 
over the state), if it be intelligently handled. Of course 
it is desirable that the land in question should be either 
level or gently rolling, as such land is susceptible to and 
will naturally hold improvement, but often, in this respect, 
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we have to accept conditions as we find them, and by de- 
grees improve by proper drainage and rotation of crops. 
This land should be divided into six seven-acre lots, leav- 
ing eight acres to be devoted to dwelling, outbuildings, 
lawn, garden, orchard, small fruits, poultry, etc. Each 
field should be fenced, and now the farm must be made 
productive, to insure a living while the land increases 
in fertility at the same time. 

Fields niunbers one and two should be planted to corn, 
after having been plowed eight inches deep and subsoiled 
eight inches. (If of sandy loam, subsoiUng is unnecessary.) 
Then apply one ton of agricultural lime to the acre, and 
disk in. The plowing and liming can be done any time 
from November to April, but preferably dming the fall, 
to break up the hard pan of clay soils and to store moistiu^e 
for the coming crop. A deep, fine seed bed, a veritable 
dust mulch, before the com is planted is necessary to bring 
about the best results. At planting time, which should be 
when the ground is warm, in other words, when spring has 
come to stay, apply broadcast five himdred pounds of pure 
raw bone to the acre, and harrow in, running harrow both 
ways. Lay off rows f oiu* feet apart and drop com twenty- 
foiu* inches in the step. In this connection I will say good 
seed deserves the most careful consideration. Well-bred 
corn will increase the yield suflSciently to pay for the labor 
expended. 

Start the weeder as soon as the com is out of the ground, 
running in opposite directions, and continue until it is 
about six inches high, then bring the cultivators into use 
and continue until the silk and tassel are in evidence. 
The land should be kept perfectly soft at all times and free 
from weeds. At the last working, seed, just ahead of 
the cultivator, fifteen pounds of crimson clover and ten 
pounds of red clover, to the acre. This should be done 
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from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth of July. After 
expenses have been deducted, two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars for the field can be expected. Field number 
three should be seeded in the spring to peas, after using 
three-eight-three goods, three hundred pounds to the 
acre. No profit the first year can be expected from this 
lot. After peas have been harvested in September, plow 
land and apply one ton of agricultural lime to the acre. 
In ten days follow with an application of three hundred 
pounds of pure raw bone and two himdred pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre. Expenses only can be expected. 

Field number foiu* should be plowed in July. The 
same method of preparation and fertilization should be 
reconmiended as for fields numbers one and two. This 
lot should be perfectly, deeply prepared by August tenth 
and seeded, twenty-five quarts to the acre of the following 
mixtiu'e : Two parts timothy, two parts herd's grass, and 
one part sapling clover. Rim a smoothing harrow both 
ways, and finish by using a roller. Top dress this seven- 
acre field during fall and winter, lightly, with barnyard 
maniu*e. By this time five good cows should be the be^- 
ning of a herd and of making maniu*e for the top dressing. 
This about winds up the amoimt of work for the first year, 
with the exception of plowing, subsoiling, and liming fields 
numbers five and six for com the following year. 

A few hogs, and of course some improved strain of chick- 
ens, should have been put on the first year and increased 
as the farm increases in production to maintain the same. 
Attention has already been called to fields five and six that 
have been plowed for com. The preparation should 
be the same as for lots one and two, as above stated, and 
we may again expect the same results. After paying ex- 
penses one himdred and fifty dollars can be realized from 
the seven acres of grass on field number four, and after 
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Of course after cattle, hogs, poultry, and other live 
stock have accumulated on any farm the careful saving 
of all manure will greatly reduce the fertilizer bills and 
profits will be greater. A lack of time forbids my going 
into detail as to the income from fruit and vegetables, 
the pleasiu*e derived from the home made beautiful, and 
other advantages, but I have tried to convince you that 
a farm on a paying basis is within the reach of aU, and 
I appeal to you who have the molding of the youth of Vir- 
ginia, — the teacher ranks second to the parent — to take 
an interest in agriculture, study it, learn to love it, m order 
to lead those who have been intrusted to your care ''into 
green pastures, beside the still waters," to live not only for 
themselves, but for God and their fellow man. 




DOES GARDENING PAY?i 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

DO not hold myself bound to answer the 
question, Does gardening pay? It is so diffi- 
cult to define what is meant by paying. 
There is a popular notion that, imless a thing 
pays, you had better let it alone; and I may say that there 
is a public opinion that will not let a man or a woman con- 
tinue in the indulgence of a fancy that does not pay. And 
public opinion is stronger than the legislatiu-e, and nearly 
as strong as the ten commandments: I therefore yield to 
popular clamor when I discuss the profit of my garden. 

As I look at it, you might as well ask. Does a sunset pay? 
I know that a sunset is commonly looked on as a cheap 
entertainment; but it is really one of the most expensive. 
It is true that we can all have front seats, and we do not 
exactly need to dress for it as we do for the opera; but the 
conditions under which it is to be enjoyed are rather dear. 
Among them I should name a good suit of clothes, includ- 
mg some trifling ornament, — not including back hair for 
one sex, or the parting of it in the middle for the other. I 
should add also a good dinner, well cooked and digestible ; 
and the cost of a fair education, extended, perhaps, through 
generations in which sensibiUty and love of beauty grew. 
What I mean is, that if a man is hungry and naked, and 
half a savage, or with the love of beauty undeveloped in 
him, a sunset is thrown away on him: so that it appears 

^ From ''My Summer in a Garden." Copyright, 1898, Houghton 
Miflflin Company. 
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that the conditions of the enjoyment of a sunset are as 
costly as anjrthing in our civilization. 

Of coiu^ there is no such thing as absolute value in this 
world. You can only estimate what a thing is worth to 
you. Does gardening in a city pay? You might as well 
ask if it pays to keep hens, or a trotting horse, or to wear 
a gold ring, or to keep your lawn cut, or your hau* cut. It 
is as you like it. 

In a certain sense, it is a sort of profanation to consider 
if my garden pajrs, or to set a money value upon my de- 
light in it. I fear that you could not put it in money. 
Job had the right idea in his mind when he asked, "Is 
there any taste in the white of an egg?" Suppose there is 
not! What! shall I set a price upon the tender asparagus 
or the crisp lettuce, which made the sweet spring a reality? 
Shall I turn into merchandise the red strawberry, the pale 
green pea, the high-flavored raspberry, the sanguinary 
beet, that love-plant, the tomato, and the com which did 
not waste its sweetness on the desert air, but, after flowing 
in a sweet rill through all oiu* siunmer life, mingled at last 
with the engaging bean in a pool of succotash? Shall I 
computfe in figures what daily freshness and health and 
delight the garden yields, let alone the large crop of an- 
ticipation I gathered as soon as the first seeds got above 
ground? I appeal to any gardening man of sound mmd, 
if >hat which pays him best in gardening is no.t that which 
he can not show in his trial balance. Yet I yield to public 
opinion when I proceed to make such a balance; and I do 
it with the utmost confidence m figures. 

I select as a representative vegetable, in order to esti- 
mate the cost of gardening, the potato. In my statement 
I shall not include the interest on the value of the land. 
I throw in the land, because it would otherwise have stood 
idle: the thing generally raised on city land is taxes. I 
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therefore make the following statement of the cost and 
income of my potato crop, a part of it estimated in con- 
nection with other garden labor. I have tried to make it 
so as to satisfy the income-tax collector: 

Dr. 

Plowing $0.50 

Seed 1.50 

Manure 8.00 

Assistanoe in planting and digging, 3 days 6.75 

Labor of self in planting, hoeing, digging, picking up, 5 days 
at 17 cents 85 

Total cost $17.60 

Cr. 

Two thousand five hundred mealy potatoes, at 2 cents .... $50. 00 
Small potatoes given to neighbor's pig . .50 

Total return $50.50 

Balance, profit in cellar 32.90 

Some of these items need explanation. I have charged 
nothing for my own time waiting for the potatoes to grow. 
My time in hoeing, fighting weeds and the like, is put in 
at five days : it may have been a little more. Nor have I 
put in anything for cooling drinks while hoeing. I leave 
this out from principle, because I always recommend water 
to others. I had some difficulty in fixing the rate of my own 
wages. It was the first time that I had an opportunity of 
paying what I thought labor was worth; and I determined 
to make a good thing of it for once. I figured it right down 
to European prices, — seventeen cents a day for unskilled 
labor. Of course, I boarded myself. I ought to say that 
I fixed the wages after the work was done, or I might have 
been tempted to do as some masons did who worked for 
me at four dollars a day. They lay in the shade and slept 
the sleep of honest toil full half the time, — at least all the 
time I was away. I have reason to believe that when the 
wages of mechanics are raised to eight and ten dollars a 
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day, the workmen will not come at all: they will merely 
send their cards. 

I do not see any possible fault in the above figures. I 
ought to say that I deferred putting a value on the potatoes 
imtil I had footed up the debit column. This is always the 
safest way to do. I had twenty-five bushels. I roughly 
estimated that there are one hundred good ones to the 
bushel. Making my own market price, I asked two cents 
apiece for them. This I should have considered dirt 
cheap last June, when I was going down the rows with the 
hoe. If any one thinks that two cents each is high, let 
hun try to raise them. 

Natiu-e is "awful smart.'' I intend to be complimen- 
tary in saying so. She shows it in little things. I have 
mentioned my attempt to put in a few modest turnips, 
near the close of the season. I sowed the seeds, by the 
way, in the most liberal manner. Into three or four short 
rows I presimie I put enough to sow an acre; and they all 
came up, — came up as thick as grass, as crowded and 
useless as babies in a Chinese village. Of course they had 
to be thinned out that is, pretty much all pulled up ; and 
it took me a long time, for it takes a conscientious man 
some time to decide which are the best and healthiest 
plants to spare. After all, I spared too many. That is 
the great danger everywhere in this world (it may not be 
in the next) ; things are too thick : we lose all in grasping 
for too much. 

The Scotch say that no man ought to thin out his own 
tiunips because he will not sacrifice enough to leave room 
for the remainder to grow : he should get his neighbor, who 
does not care for the plants, to do it. But this is mere 
talk, and aside from the point: if there is anything I 
desire to avoid, it is digression. I did think that put- 
ting in these turnips so late in the season, when general 
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activity has ceased, and in a remote part of the garden 
they would pass unnoticed. But Nature never even 
winks, as I can see. The tender blades were scarcely 
out of the ground when she sent a small black fly, which 
seemed to have been bom and held in reserve for this 
purpose, — to cut the leaves. They speedily made lace- 
work of the whole bed. Thus everjrthing appears to 
have its special enemy, — except, perhaps, pusly : nothing 
ever troubles that. 

Did the Concord grape ever come to more luscious per- 
fection than it did this year? or yield so abundantly? The 
golden sunshine has passed into the fruit and distended 
their purple skins almost to blunting. Such heavy clus- 
ters! such bloom! such sweetness! such meat and drink in 
their round globes! What a fine fellow Bacchus would 
have been if he had only signed the pledge when he was a 
young man ! I have taken off clusters that were as com- 
pact and almost as large as the Black Hambiu*gs. It is 
slow work picking them. I do not see how the gatherers 
for the vintage ever get off enough. It takes so long to 
disentangle the bimches from the leaves and the interlacing 
vines and the supporting tendrils; and then I like to hold 
up each bimch and look at it in the simlight, and get the 
fragrance and the bloom of it, and show it to Polly, who 
is making herself useful, as taster and companion, at the 
foot of the ladder, before dropping it into the basket. 

But we have other company. The robin, the most 
knowing and greedy bird out of paradise (I trust he will 
always be kept out), has discovered that the grape crop is 
uncommonly good, and has come back, with his whole 
tribe and family, larger than it was in pea time. He 
knows the ripest bunches as well as anybody, and tries 
them all. If he would take a whole bimch here and there, 
say half the niunber, and be off with it, I should not so 
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much care. But he will not. He pecks away at all the 
bunches, and spoils as many as he can. It is time he went 
South. 

There is no prettier sight, to my eye, than a gardener on 
a ladder in his grape arbor, in these golden days, selecting 
the heaviest clusters of grapes, and handing them down to 
one and another of a group of neighbors and friends, who 
stand under the shade of the leaves, flecked with the sun- 
light, and cry, "How sweet!" "What nice ones!" and the 
like, — remarks encouraging to the man on the ladder. 
It is a great pleasiu-e to see people eat grapes. 

Moral Truth. — I have no doubt that grapes tsUste best 
in other people's mouths. It is an old notion that it is 
easier to be generous than to be stingy. I am convinced 
that the majority of people would be generous from selfish 
motives, if they had the opportunity. 

Philosophical Observation. — Nothing shows one who his 
friends are like prosperity and ripe fruit. I had a good 
friend in the country, whom I almost never visited except 
in cherry time. By your fruits you shall know them. 




THE ADVANTAGES OF A VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 1 

By EBEN E. REXFORD 

|0R several reasons, every family so situated 
that it can have one should have a vege- 
table garden. 
First. — A garden well cared for will furnish 
half if not more of the living for a family of ordinary 
size, provided, of course, it is made up of persons who are 
fond of vegetables. Not only is this possible through 
the sunamer, but the year round, for many of our best 
vegetables can be carried through the winter m fine con- 
dition with but very little trouble. And it need not be a 
large garden to do this. The old theory — which was not 
a theory, after all, but a fact — that "a little piece of 
land, well tilled," isi a source of revenue that the wise 
man can not afiford to overlook, holds true in this case as • 
much as it does when the farm is considered. I know of 
no other way in which such a goodly share of the family 
living can be secured; therefore I urge the making of a 
garden as a means of support for the family. 

Second. — Persons who are fond of vegetables trequen^ly 
have reason to complain of the lack of freshness and flavor 
of those bought. It stands to reason that they can not 
retain their best qualities for several days, no matter how 
carefully they may be kept. Because of this drawback, 
those who would otherwise use vegetables liberally in the 
household go without them. Consequently, in order to 
get fine, fresh ones, grow your own. 

^ By permission of the Author. From " The Home Garden." 
Copyright, 1909, by J. B. Lippincott & Company. 
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Third. — Often the appetite of the family fails when 
confined to a narrow diet. "Things don't taste good," 
they say. "Let's have a change." If plenty of good 
vegetables were used, there need be no complaint of this 
kind, because they fimiish that variety which prevents 
the appetite from becoming jaded. Vegetables are to the 
daily bill of fare what the soup and the salad are to the 
ordinary meal. Use them freely, cook them in so many 
ways that each time they seem like something new, and 
there will be no complaint about monotony of food. 
Especially will the woman of the household appreciate a 
garden, because it will enable her to so vary the daily bill 
of fare that "the men-folks" will be perfectly satisfied 
with her management of this department of household 
work. 

Fourth. — The writer believes that a vegetable diet is 
healthier than one in which meats and other heavy foods 
predominate. Therefore, on hygienic grounds, he would 
advise everybody who can do so to have a garden. 

I am well aware that most men do not seem to look upon 
gardening with much favor. They class it in with other 
"puttering" jobs, and are glad to turn it over to the 
children and the women-folk. Now women, as a general 
thing, are too busy with their household work to find 
time to plant and hoe and weed, and the boys and girls 
can hardly be expected to do much in the gardening 
line without some one to show them what needs doing, 
and how to do it. This being the case, the garden left 
wholly to the care of women and children is generally a 
failure, and because it is so the men of the family declare 
that "gardens don't pay." 

True, such gardens do not pay. But a garden well 
cared for — a garden treated as scientifically as the aver- 
age farmer treats his cornfield or his meadow — will pay, 
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and pay better than any other part of the farm. And 
this with but Uttle work, for it does not require a great 
deal of labor to make a garden and keep it clean. If it is 
planned well and given regular attention, such as is given 
other portions of the farm, those who have pronounced 
gardening "a snare and a delusion" will be obliged to 
admit that they were mistaken. Raise the garden, there- 
fore, to the dignity to which it is justly entitled, and care 
for it as it ought to be cared for, and you will soon discover 
wherein you made yoiu* mistake when you declared that 
you "had n't any time to fool away on garden trash.'' 

Men are so accustomed to the use of machinery in ordi- 
nary farm work that it is not to be wondered at that they 
do not take kindly to the manual labor involved in weed- 
ing the garden after the old order of things. But there 
is Uttle necessity for this kind of work nowadays. We 
have so many implements designed expressly for garden 
use — implements that do their work rapidly and perfectly 
— that handwork is almost done away with. When this 
fact is reaUzed fully — and that will be after one season's 
trial of our modem garden machinery — not one man in 
ten will look upon work in the garden with disfavor. He 
will realize that the menial drudgery of gardening opera- 
tions is a thing of the past, and he will also find that the 
boys and girls of the family will be delighted to assume 
largely the responsibiUty of keeping the garden in proper 
condition, because operating the machinery of it will seem 
more like play than work to them. 

With the modern cultivator equipped with a variety of 
shovels and hoe teeth, to suit all kinds of vegetables, one 
can do more work in an hoiu*, and do it a great deal better, 
than could be done all day with the ordinary hoe, and this 
with but small expenditure of muscle. A woman finds 
that a few minutes' work with the garden cultivator rests 
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her because of the change it afifords from housework. It 
furnishes an exercise which brings half dormant muscles 
into play, and it takes her out of doors, where she gets the 
tonic of fresh air and sunshme. 

Let me urge every one, therefore, to have a garden, if 
possible, especially the man who needs some kind of 
outdoor work to coimteract the debilitating effects of in- 
door occupation. The clerk, the bookkeeper, the minis- 
ter, the student, — any one whose occupation is more or 
less sedentary, — will get health and pleasing and profit 
out of even a garden so small as to seem hardly worth the 
name. 

Those who know nothing of gardens are quite likely to 
make the mistake of thinking that it is not worth while to 
do anything in this Une unless one has considerable space 
to devote to it. Of couipe the larger the garden the more 
can be grown in it, but it does not necessarily follow from 
this that a good deal can not be grown on a small piece of 
ground. I have often been astonished to see how many 
vegetables could be grown in the back yard of a village or 
city home. 

Those who are famiUar with the garden Uterature of 
twenty or twenty-five years ago will no doubt remember a 
little book by Charles Barnard, entitled "My Handker- 
chief Garden,'' in which the author tells a most entertain- 
ing story of what he succeeded in growing on a tiny bit 
of ground. To the inexperienced the book reads more 
like a fairy tale than anything else, and those who "don't 
take stock in gardens" have ridiculed it, declaring that it 
tells of a garden that existed on paper only. But this I 
know to be untrue. The garden written about actually 
existed, and the writer grew in it all the vegetables he men- 
tions. He began the work because the state of his health 
made it advisable for him to spend some time out of doors 
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every day, after having done his regular literary work. 
It occurred to him that it would be a good idea to keep a 
record of his gardening operations, and in this way the 
book came to be written. It is a record of facts, not fancy. 

It set the people to thinking, for it opened their eyes to 
the truth that a good deal can be grown in a small space, 
that garden work is pleasant when one enters into the real 
spirit of it, therefore is valuable when considered as a rec- 
reation simply, and that health often comes back to the 
invalid from coming into close contact with Mother Earth. 
The little book was the advance courier of much that has 
since been written about gardening, and did most excel- 
lent work as a missionary in a field that had been sadly 
neglected. 

Therefore, do not let the fact that you have only a small 
piece of land that can be used for gardening purposes pre- 
vent you from imdertaking to have a garden. Begin the 
work with the intention of improving every foot of it, 
and you will be surprised and delighted with the result, 
for it will prove to you that it is not necessary to own an 
acre of ground in order to have a garden. In fact, an 
acre garden is too large, at least by half, for the ordinary 
family, for it will grow a great many more vegetables than 
can be used. Of course the surplus can be disposed of, 
generally to good pecuniary advantage. 

If I could prevail upon the housewife who spends most 
of her time in the kitchen to relax by putting half an hour 
every day into work in the garden, I would feel that I had 
done her a favor for which she would be very grateful after 
a little. At first thought, it would no doubt seem quite 
absurd to her for me to advance the argument that garden 
work would prove a recreation. She would be likely to 
laugh at my advice, and say that my prescription for tired 
muscles and nerves was simply more work, when it must be 
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plain to every sensible person that what she needed was 
less work. But if she were to follow out my advice she 
would soon discover that in the change of work was to be 
found the very rest she needed. The tonic of outdoor air, 
the healthy influence that comes from contact with the 
soil, the delightful companionship with natiu'e, and the 
interest that always grows upon us in watching "the green 
things growing'' — all these would soon make the half- 
hoiu" in the garden a pleasure to look forward to with 
eagerness. 

I have in mind a half-invalid woman who gave up her 
housework for a season to a capable girl, and betook her- 
self to the garden. Here she worked all day long, in a 
leisurely fashion, it is true, at first, being wise enough to 
proportion her efforts to her strength. Before a month 
had passed she declared that she felt like a new woman. 
She had an appetite that would have done credit to a 
farm hand. She could go to bed now and sleep all night 
long, and her sleep was full of restfulness. Her face was 
brown, but its color was the promise of returning health. 
Before the season was ended she declared herself perfectly 
well. She had forgotten that she had "nerves." That 
summer m a garden she counts as one of the unportant 
epochs of her life, because it warded off the nervous pros- 
tration that had threatened her. She believes that it was 
the best kind of an outing for her, and every season since 
then she has spent* part of every pleasant day in work 
to which most women think themselves imequal. 

The woman who sits down out of doors with folded 
hands, imagining that in this way she is going to gain a 
good deal of benefit, is pretty siu-e to be disappointed. 
The fact is, muscles need exercise if you would make 
them strong, and the body that is wearied with one kind 
of work must gain strength by activity of another sort. 
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It is not idleness that is needed, for idleness has no tonic 
in it. What is necessary is change, — change of work, 
change of conditions, change of thought. Therefore to 
the overworked housewife I would prescribe a season of 
gardening as better than all the doctors' drugs. "Throw 
physic to the dogs," and arm yourself with a hoe and 
a rake, and dig for health among the garden beds. Nine 
times out of ten those who seek for it there will find it, 
I feel very sm-e. 

The arrangement of the garden is a matter o. more 
importance than one imf amiliar with garden work would 
naturally suppose. The amateur is Ukely to think that it 
matters very Uttle how it is arranged, as long as seeds are 
put into the groimd and crops are harvested from it. The 
item of labor is not taken into consideration when this 
opinion is formulated. It is possible to economize nearly 
if not quite half the work by so planning the garden that 
what is done in it can be done to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

Time was when the average garden was made up of beds 
five or six feet across, and varying in length according to 
the amoimt of each kind of vegetable grown in them, a 
bed being devoted to each. The rows generally ran across 
these beds instead of lengthwise of them, and to reach the 
center of the bed in weeding one was obliged to get down on 
hands and knees and stretch out at arms' length. In very 
small gardens this may be as good an arrangement as any, 
because beds there] will be narrow and less difficult to 
get at, but in gardens of ordinary size beds are no longer 
considered advisable, for more reasons than one. They 
waste space, because paths must be left between them; 
they give short rows, which necessitate much more work 
in cultivating than the long rows, which do away with fre- 
quent tiuns for the adjustment of the cultivator; and they 
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prevent the gardener from doing as thorough work, be- 
cause there is not the same chance to do it in a five- or a 
six-foot row as there is in a long one where the action of 
the cultivator is not constantly interrupted. Of course 
beds can be kept as free from weeds as long rows can, but 
the point is it will require a good deal more work to do so, 
and what I am aiming at is to encourage the systematiza- 
tion of matters so that work will be reduced to the 
minimum, because I am well aware that the less drudgery 
there is connected with garden work the more gardens 
there will likely be. 

Another argument for long-row planting is that such 
vegetables as require support, like peas, lima beans, and 
tomatoes, can be trained to much better advantage in the 
row than in the bed. When grown in beds, vines are likely 
to form a tangled network of branches, makmg it impos- 
sible to get to all parts easily without breaking them, 
while in rows it is an easy matter to get to each side with- 
out any risk of injury. This argument holds good in the 
matter of weeding. 

In planting in rows, uniform width ought not to be 
planned, because vegetables vary so much in size that 
some require but half the space needed by others. Cu- 
cumbers and squashes, for instance, will require a row 
two or three times as wide as peas, beans, cabbages, beets, 
salsify, and most vegetables of more or less upright growth. 
Therefore, before making the garden, plan where you are 
going to grow the different kinds of vegetables, and locate 
them with due regard to their habit of growth. Com is 
upright in habit, but it must have plenty of room on all 
sides in order to do well. Potatoes spread considerably 
and must also have plenty of elbowroom. These will 
require two or three feet of space in the row. But salsify, 
parsnips, beets, early beans, and all the kinds of vegetables 
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used as "greens," are of more or less compact habits, and 
can be grown in rows a foot wide and have all the room 
they need in which to develop fully. The space between 
rows need not be more than a foot wide, if the garden 
is a small one, though a foot and a half would be more 
convenient. 

It is an excellent plan for the amateiu' to make a dia- 
gram of his proposed garden before beginning work on it. 
Put it down on paper. Decide, first of all, what vegetables 
are to be grown, then decide where you will grow them. 
Locate them on yoiu" diagram the same as you propose to 
have them in your garden, taking pains, as suggested, to 
group each class of plants by themselves, as far as possible 
— the term "class,'' in this connection, havmg reference 
solely to habit of growth rather than family relationship. 

If the rows of the garden must run east and west, put 
tall-growing vegetables, like com, on the north rows. 
Next to them, beans of the pole or chmbing varieties, then 
peas. This is advised, because those of tallest growth 
will get the benefit of the sim without shading those of 
lower growth, as they would if planted on the sunward 
side. It is very necessary that sunshme should be reck- 
oned with as an important factor in vegetable growing, 
and everything should be done with a view to getting the 
greatest possible amoimt of benefit from it. 

I would most earnestly advise the thorough cultivation 
of every portion of the garden inclosure. Most gardens 
are surroimded by a border of grass or weeds, it being 
somewhat diflficult to run the plow close to the fence, 
hedge, or whatever marks the boundary line. This growth 
harbors worms and insects, and is constantly encroaching 
upon the cultivated soil. After the plow has done its 
work, take the spade and turn under every bit of sward. 
Turn it imder deeply, that the grass may be smothered, 
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and you have no further trouble from it. If you simply 
skim the surface, and invert the sod, it will not be long 
before the grass will grow up through it, and by the end 
of the season, or sooner, you will have as much sward as 
ever. Get rid of it, once for all, by doing the work thor- 
oughly. Keep in mind the fact that a garden of the kind 
under consideration is for the purpose of growing vege- 
tables, and vegetables only, and see that all the strength 
of the soil goes into their production, and not into the 
growth of weeds and grass, which are such aggressive things 
that they will appropriate the lion's share of nutriment, if 
allowed to do so. 

If any portion of the garden is favored by greater ex- 
posure to the sun than other parts of it are, reserve this for 
such crops as radish, spinach, and early onions, whose 
growth must be as rapid as possible to be most satisfactory. 
A slow development of any of these vegetables means 
toughness and lack of flavor. You must force them ahead 
as rapidly as possible in order to secure best results, and 
m domg this richness of soil and warmth have to be com- 
bined. Of course the earliest crops of such vegetables as 
the radish and lettuce will be started, if not matured, in 
the hotbed, but there should always be a succession of 
sowings, in order to secure a supply during the greater 
part of summer, and these later sowings will generally be 
made in the open groimd, hence the necessity of giving 
them the best places in the garden. If the soil in which 
these vegetables are to be planted is not naturally light 
and loamy, it is a wise thing to add sand enough to make it 
Ught and friable, and to make use of such fertilizers as are 
quickest in effect. It is the early vegetable which will be 
most highly appreciated. 

It is always well to plan for a rotation of crops as far as 
possible. In other words, give your vegetables new loca- 
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tions each year, if you can conveniently do so. This is 
advisable, because most vegetables exhaust the soil in which 
they grow of certain elements Jiecessary to their satisfactory 
development, and to plant them in a soil which you know 
to be lacking in these elements is poor practice. By shift- 
ing them about, year after year, we can generally secure 
favorable locations for them. If not ideal, this plan will 
certainly be an improvement on the shortsighted policy 
of confining vegetables to the same place in the garden 
season after season. If vegetable growing is studied in a 
scientific way we can readily ascertain what elements are 
extracted from the soil by this, that, or the other vegetable, 
and the loss can be made good, to a great extent, by the 
use of fertilizers which can supply the soil with the mate- 
rial from which to construct the elements that have been 
drawn upon most heavily. 

In other words, we can give back to the soil that which 
has been taken from it, and fit it for the development of 
anything we attempt to grow by the employment of proper 
agents. In order fully to understand this subject it will be 
necessary for the student gardener to inform himself as to 
the peculiarities of the various fertilizers on the market, 
also the peculiarities of the soil in his garden. But if he 
does not care to do this, let him consult with some person 
who has made a success of vegetable growing, and be gov- 
erned by his advice. This is, nine times out of ten, more 
satisfactory than experimenting, imless one's experiments 
can be carried on imder the supervision of a practical 
man who has outgrown the experimenting period. 




A DOORYARD FARM^ 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER 

lVE a garden. You may make your oldest 
boy do most of the work in it, or may even 
sit at the window and see your poor wife go 
out in gloves to do battle with potato bugs 
that you, shameless being, ought to meet single-handed 
and alone. Yet, have a garden. If you are busy or lazy 
or poor it will be a little one, but if you spend in it no 
more than ten minutes a day they will be minutes of 
health, and even the knowledge that is just outside the 
window is a possession not to be Ughtly refused. 

A man who does a certain amoimt of physical work or 
takes healthful exercise, looks at objects with a true eye 
and an unbiased mmd, has no congestion m his brain, 
and if beauty or use is imder his nose, he knows it. Blues 
are of house raising. They can not bear the sun. 

With strength comes peace. Whatever else grows 
there, peace is your choicest garden product. You may 
even find contentment. In my garden I flee all but the 
gentlest of my fellows; I let in no rumor of a noisy 
town; I read no papers there, to tell of crime, sordid- 
ness, and misfortime. My companions are Thoreau, 
BiuTOUghs, Cowley, Emerson, Jeffries, Packard, and 
other men who, having gardens of their own, would make 
a garden of the world. In the shade of your vine, if 
not of your fig tree, a certain kind of book tastes better 
than in the library. 
Speaking of figs, I am reminded of a place where they 

^ By permission " Grood Housekeeping." Copyright, 1905. 
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grow within a few miles of the American metropolis, that 
same garden being a type of thrift and plenty, though it 
is of just about an acre. Cultivate your acre with love, 
and what a deal you raise upon it — especially such as 
you would not sell! The worthy man who owns this 
farm and who values his seclusion (wherefore you shall 
not be told where he lives) has a fig orchard, and would 
you think it, he takes it up every fall and puts it into the 
cellar. The trees are small, so each keeps a ball of earth 
at the root and is put away in the dry, cool place to 
sleep till the sun is high again. And they not only stand 
the winter rest, but they like it. They bear fruit, as I 
testify who have eaten of it. 

And you who think that it must be fifty acres or noth- 
ing, will be siuprised to know that unless you are farm- 
ing for the markets and need pasture and stables and 
grass land, you can almost live on the crop that an acre 
will yield for you. It will require work and care and 
knowledge, for you can not spend your time at tennis 
and expect the weeds to stay out of your lettuce, or the 
smut to affect your neighbor's com and not yours, or the 
caterpillars to keep off from your pea vmes, or thmgs to 
stay green after a month of drought. Now here, on this 
common acre, — for it is ordinary, being near the sea 
and hmnmocked with rock, the ledges cropping into 
sight just outside the fence, — the farmer raises no end 
of beans, peas, onions, and like matters, and strawberries 
to eat, to give away, and sell. He has patriarchal apple 
trees that yieTd bushels of fruit. His tomatoes supply his 
own family, various friends rejoice in them no less, 
while a few pecks of them go to town. His wife puts up 
so many fruits and vegetables in jars that she has to give 
them to relatives, and she seldom visits her son in the 
city without carrying a basket of fruit to him. There 
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axe bits of lawn and beds of posies and curtains of vine 
and — what do you suppose? After the acre has been 
worked to this degree, there is room for chickens; at 
least a hundred of them, with their runway extending 
the length of the place. 

, We can not own an acre, all of us, because we can not 
always live where the acres grow. The commune of the 
tenement rears its horrid front in streets where our 
ancestors hved peacefully, each to himself on his own bit 
of groimd, each owning a view of the sky, each with a 
deliverance from that glare and racket which are now 
increasing. Yet there remain in the cities thousands of 
houses peopled by single families, and most of these 
homes — it is a first requisite of the home that it be not 
shared by strangers — have yards. The good of the 
little patch of earth is not merely that it insm-es a light 
and air which can not be secured for flats, but that little 
messengers come in from the fields and woods on holy 
errands, teaching beauty and adjustment to the settled 
order. They preach of things that endure, and take us 
from the shifts of town. 

One of the rightest things we can do is to seek ourselves, 
not in theaters and parlors where we shall find others, 
but in the shade of our vines and in the humble yet 
inspiriting society of cabbages. Or, shall we say, roses? 
For while the one, duly boiled and seasoned, confers 
quiet and indifference to sorrow, the other gives a higher 
serenity. Cabbages look well in rain, but roses are 
admirable in sunlight, with their nodding' tops marked 
against a clear and tender sky and bees singing praises 
for the banquet. Cabbages allay bodily appetites, while 
roses stir the spiritual. Probably it is well to alternate 
one's affections and give their due to both. 

And if the yard is big enough there should be at least 
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one wild comer where ferns unfold their fronds in spring, 
exactly as if they believed themselves in the safety of a 
wood; where violets, hepaticas, and other tenderlings of 
the season, hardy inconsistencies of form and time, can 
make their ventures into life; where, as the season grows, 
so, too, can the splendors of the field; the dandelion, 
buttercup, daisy, goldenrod, and aster; indeed, one of the 
prettiest front yards I have seen was sown with wild 
asters. Of these flowers you make not only ornaments 
but companions. 

They, as well as the aristocrats of the circles and par- 
terres, pay for care and study. Practice a little cruelty 
on them, in kindness, and see what comes. I had two 
buttercups in the shelter of the fence, one of which bore 
himdreds of blossoms — a cloud of gold. They were 
little blossoms. Its neighbor, a small but thrifty plant, 
was making ready with about fifty. I disbudded quite 
half of them, as florists disbud chrysanthemums when 
they want to throw the strength of a plant into a couple 
of splendid blossoms, rather than let it palter into a 
score of commonplaces, and the flowers that compen- 
sated for this surgery were half as large again as those 
on the untended bush. When I own a garden of butter- 
cups I shall try the effept of fertilizers and a more com- 
plete disbudding, and I have no doubt that I can 
produce a flower like an eschscholtzia for size, and 
of com^e more brilliant in color and finer in texture. 
Mind, I am not saying that I would do this for every 
plant, nor in every year, because the plant knows better 
than I what it wants and what is good for it, and shrubs of 
half a dozen big blossoms would not be so gay as shrubs 
with a himdred. By experiments of this kind, however, 
we learn facts and possibilities of vegetable life, and thus 
we prepare the way for its more general domestication. 
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To be simple and rustic among the figs of our acre at 
forty miles from town is easier than among the hydran- 
geas and honeysuckles of the city yard, yet wherever 
green thmgs are green, dreams axe possible. With a waU 
to shut the world off and some little pottering assigned to 
ourselves in trimming and weedmg and watering, there 
are consolations, hints of the world as we knew it in 
youth and in places that men had not covered with 
bricks. Having tried the world and found it gray and 
rough, one would go back to his young fancies of it when 
every object meant some beautiful thing that it was n't, 
and the garden's holiest mmistration is here, for what- 
ever youth and innocence sanctified for us in flowers, that 
we can have. 

If oiu" dreams arose on the odor of syringa, that odor 
shall be ours in every June, and as we breathe it we shall 
forget trade and imderstand the insufficiency of imder- 
standing. Is it southernwood or thyme or mint which 
best recalls the gardens of the New England ancients, 
who lived in colonial shrines under the spread of elms and 
maples, and so recalling them creates new reverence for 
their virtues? Then we shall plant southernwood or 
thyme or mint, or all of them. So that memory does not 
crowd hope, our moments with it are mellowing, and so 
that we have a substructure of reality for every vision 
— experience for poetry; life for Heaven — what better 
founding for memories than these innocent friends of the 
garden, especially the garden itself, if it is tended, if it 
commands ever so little of a view, and lets our gaze 
climb unhindered to the cities of the sky? 




FARMING BY THE SQUARE INCH^ 

By H. D. JONES 

|HIS is the story of a remarkable solution of 
the secret of success in farming on a small 
scale, chiefly for the benefit of those who 
can not afford to buy large tracts of land 
and would not be able to work them if they could. To 
pique the curiosity of the reader, let it be first explained, 
in all seriousness, that if a farm cultivated in this way 
is leased it should be imderstood that when the tenant 
moves he is at liberty to take the soil with him. 

The soil used in this method of farming must be of 
unusual richness. The story begms with the efforts of 
two women to gain a livelihood from Mother Nature. 
They leased five acres of land in Berkshire, England. 
Later they found that five acres was too much land, and 
that they could find full work for themselves and for 
students who flocked to them to learn how it was done, 
with profit for all, on a piece of ground less than half the 
size of that first taken. 

The teachers of the women were a French gardener 
and his family, who, with an acre of land in France, sold 
twenty-five hundred dollars' worth of produce in a year. 
The scene at the farm is thus described by one who 
visited it : 

In a bare plowed field stands a square palisade of zinc 
plates inclosing about three-quarters of an acre. Behind 
it the French gardener and the women who lease the 

* By courtesy of " The Technical World." Copyright, 1909. 
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land have wrought what looks like a sheer miracle to 
any one unacquainted with the system. 

The ground is all covered with inverted bell glasses of 
the kind known in Europe as clochers. Under each bell 
at the time this writer visited the farm were five lettuces. 
Lettuces were growing around the bells and other vege- 
tables sown broadcast were coming up everywhere. In 
each of a number of frames foiu" feet square were thirty 
lettuces, together with a mass of carrots and cauliflower. 

The whole secret of the growth of these products be- 
fore the regular season is in the cropping and the soil. 
Every inch of soil bears at least three crops a year, each 
of them anticipating the season and therefore producing 
fancy prices. The soil is regarded by the gardeners as 
of so much value that, as explained, there is a special 
clause in the lease that they are at liberty to cart it away 
to a depth of eighteen inches if they give up the farm at 
the termination of the agreement. The ground is so 
precious that no space is allowed for a wheelbarrow path. 
The loads are all carried in baskets and not a square 
inch is allowed to go to waste in this rich garden. 

Imitators of the women farmers are springing up every- 
where in England. It is beginning to be realized that 
the large farm is not essential to success. A small plot 
of ground on which out-of-season vegetables can be grown 
is infinitely less trouble and more profitable, for almost 
any price can be asked for products grown in anticipation 
of the regular time for their appearance. 

All the work of the little market garden is done by the 
girls. The frames of glass were made by the women, the 
glass being gathered for the most part from photographic 
firms who sell their old negatives cheap. These, when 
cleaned oflf, made fine frames. Mats are used in very 
cold weather to protect the plants from frost. There is 
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no halt in the profit making. Let the weather be what 
it may, the work of forcing Dame Nature to do her best 
in the interest of the little colony goes merrily on. 

The soil, which is all made soil, is the richest that can 
be procured. It is almost entirely manure. With this 
for the young plants to take root in, and with the big 
inverted bells and the glass frames to protect the plants 
from the cold in the winter and make the heat of the 
summer considerably hotter, the plants simply have to 
grow. They have absolutely no excuse for doing any- 
thing else. 

Stable manure is used exclusively. The girls had not 
suflScient money at the start to invest in any of the ex- 
pensive chemical compoimds recommended by scientific 
farmers. They say also that they had no particular 
desire to use them. They pinned their faith on stable 
manure, and this they bought from neighboring farmers 
cheap and carted to the ground themselves. All the 
manure was spread by the girls themselves and every 
foot of groimd thoroughly prepared by hand. The small- 
ness of the farm made it possible to give the closest atten- 
tion to every square inch of soil. This was the idea that 
had been drilled into the girls by their teacher from the 
start. The object was to have a tiny farm, made up of 
soil so rich in quality as to be worth removing at the end 
of the tenancy. 

The limited capital of the women was suflScient to 
purchase the manure and the bells: the frames, as ex- 
plained, they made themselves. Plants are cheap, and 
the project was begun in this way with very Uttle ex- 
pense. Labor cost nothing, for the women did the 
work. Here was one of the chief recommendations for 
the plan. The women could not have worked a large 
farm without help and they had no money to hire help. 
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But it was comparatively easy to do all the work on a 
farm of less than an acre. Add to this as many of the 
homilies you can think of concerning work done oneself 
being work well done, and you have additional reasons 
why the women won out. 

In this country of splendid distances and unhmited 
waste spaces it may be said that the forcing of vegetables 
out of season in the manner done by these EngUshwomen 
would be unnecessary and useless. But such is by no 
means the case. The demand for products of the farm 
at times when they are not to be had from the regular 
sources is always greater than the supply. The example 
furnished by these women of the outcome of rich inten- 
sive culture can be followed in America with the most 
satisfactory results. It is a shnple matter of combining 
stable manure, glass, and good American mdustry with a 
small section of ground, and success can easily be at- 
tained. 

There is some detail in the making of Ughts and 
frames, in the use of the mats to keep out the frost, in 
the gathering of the manure for the soil, m the transfer- 
ence of the plants from frame to frame, but the plain 
facts stand out : that with a very small piece of groimd a 
few industrious persons with average inteUigence can win 
the same measure of success that these women have in 
England. 




PRACTICAL FORESTRY 1 

« 

By GIFFORD PINCHOT 

lEXT to the earth itself the forest is the most 
useful servant of man. Not only does it 
sustain and regulate the streams; moderate 
the winds, and beautify the land, but it also 
supplies wood, the most widely used of all materials. 
Its uses are numberless, and the demands which are 
made upon it by mankind are numberless also. It is 
essential to the well-being of mankind that these demands 
should be met. They must be met steadily, fully, and 
at the right time if the forest is to give its best service. 
The object of practical forestry is precisely to make the 
forest render its best service to man in such a way 83 
to increase rather than to diminish its usefulness in the 
future. Forest management and conservative lumber- 
ing are other names for practical forestry. Under what- 
ever name it may be known, practical forestry means 
both the use and the preservation of the forest. 

A forest, large or small, may render its service m many 
ways. It may reach its highest usefulness by standing 
as a safeguard against floods, winds, snowsUdes, moving 
sands, or especially against the dearth of water in the 
streams. A forest used in this way is called a protection 
forest, and is usually found in the mountains, or on 
bleak, open plains, or by the sea. Forests which protect 
the headwaters of streams used for irrigation, and many 
of the larger windbreaks of the Western plains, are pro- 
tection forests. The Adirondack and Catskill wood- 

* From " A Primer of Forestry.^! By courteous permission of the author. 
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lands were regarded as protection forests by the people of 
the state of New York when they forbade, in the con- 
stitution of 1895, the felling, destruction, or removal of 
any trees from the State Forest Preserve. 

A farmer Uving directly on the produce of his land 
would find his wood lot most useful to him when it sup- 
pUed the largest amount of wood for his pecuUar needs, 
or the best grazing for his cattle. A railroad holding 
land which it did not wish to sell would perhaps find it 
most useful when it produced the greatest number of ties 
and bridge timbers. In both cases the forest would 
render its best service by producmg the greatest quan- 
tity of valuable material. This is the central idea upon 
which the national forests of France are managed. 

The greatest retmn in money may be the service most 
desired of the forest. If a farmer wished to sell the prod- 
uct of his wood lot instead of consimiing it himself, his 
woodland would be useful to him just in proportion to its 
net yield in money. This is true also in the case of any 
owner of a forest who wishes to dispose of its product, 
but who can not, or will not, sell the forest itself. State 
forests, like those in the Adirondacks, often render their 
best service, in addition to their usefulness as protection 
forests, by producing the greatest net money retmn. 

Regarded as an investment of capital, a forest is most 
useful when it yields the highest rate of interest. A 
forest whose owner could sell it if he chose, but prefers to 
hold it as productive capital, is useful in proportion to 
the interest it yields on the money invested in it. Thus, 
an acre of sprout land may be worth only five dollars, 
while the investment in adjoining land stocked with old 
trees may be fifty dollars an acre. This is the view 
which controls the management of state forests in Ger- 
many. Lumbermen also regard timberland as an in- 
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vestment, but usually they take no care except for the 
yield at the moment. They disregard the future yield 
altogether, and in consequence the forest loses its capital 
value, or may even be totally destroyed. Well-managed 
forests, on the other hand, are made to yield their service 
always without endangering the future yield, and usually 
to its great advantage. Like the plant of a successful 
manufacturer, a forest should increase in productiveness 
and value year by year. 

Under various circumstances, then, a forest may yield 
its best return in protection, in wood, grass, or other 
forest products, in money, or in interest on the capital it 
represents. But whichever of these ways of using the 
forest may be chosen in any given case, the fimdamental 
idea in forestry is that of perpetuation by wise use — 
that is, of making the forest yield the best service possible 
at the present in such a way that its usefulness in the 
future will not be diminished, but rather increased. 

A forest well managed imder the methods of practical 
forestry will yield a return in one of the ways just men- 
tioned. There are, however, four things a forest must 
have before it can be in condition to render the best 
service. 

The first of these is protection, especially against fire, 
overgrazing, and thieves, for without such protection no 
investment is secure and the most skillful management 
is of Uttle effect. 

The second is strong and abimdant reproduction. A 
forest without young growth is like a family without 
children. It wiU speedily die out. 

The third requirement is a regular supply of trees ripe 
for the ax. This can be secured only by the right pro- 
portion of each of the smaller sizes constantly coming 
on in the growing forest. Thus, a farmer in need of fuel 
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might be much inconvenienced to find no trees on his 
wood lot big enough for cordwood, and it would not help 
him to know that twenty years later he would have an 
oversupply. In the same way a larger forest may yield 
only a very irregular and imsatisf actory product if at one 
time there are too many ripe trees and at another too 
few. For example, if one himdred acres become fit to 
cut this year, and two hundred next year, and after that 
none at all until five hundred acres become ripe fifteen 
years later, it is easy to see that the yield would come at 
very irregular and perhaps very inconvenient times. 
But a forest of ten thousand acres, composed of one 
hundred even-aged groups of trees of every age from one 
to one himdred years, each group one himdred acres in 
extent, would plainly be able to furnish every year one 
hundred acres of one-h\mdred-year-old trees ready for the 
ax. In such a forest the right proportion of young trees 
would always be coming on. 

The fourth requirement is growing space enough for 
every tree, so that the forest as a whole may not only 
produce wood as fast as possible, but the most valuable 
sort of wood as well. If the trees stand too far apart, 
their trunks will be short and thickly covered with 
branches, the lumber cut from them will be full of knots, 
and its value will be small. If, on the other hand, the 
trees stand too closely together, although their trunks 
will be tall and clear of branches, they will be small in 
diameter, and for that reason low in value. With the 
right amount of growing space, trees grow both tall and 
of good diameter, and their trimks supply liunber of 
higher price because it is wide and clear. 

One of the central ideas of forestry is that the amount 
of wood taken from any healthy forest and the amount 
grown by it should be as nearly equal as possible. If 
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more grows than is cut, then the forest will be filled with 
overmature, decaying trees; but if more wood is cut than 
is grown, then the supply of ripe trees will be exhausted, 
and the value of the forest will decline. To make the 
cut equal to the growth does not mean that the volume 
of wood grown each year on every acre should be cut 
from that acre, but that the total growth of all the acres, 
for one or for a number of years, should be cut from the 
forest in the corresponding period. Thus, if the growth 
or increase is one himdred cords a year, that amoimt 
might be harvested yearly by cutting every tree on a 
small area, by cutting fewer trees per acre on a larger 
area, by distributing the cut every year over the whole 
surface of the forest, or by cutting one thousand cords in 
any one of these ways once in ten years. 

There are many different methods of finding what is 
the annual increase of wood in a forest. One of the 
simplest is to count the number of trees upon an acre 
and select an average tree, then to cut it down, measure 
its cubic contents, and find its age by counting the an- 
nual rings. That done, the yearly increase of the aver- 
age tree may be foimd by dividing its cubic contents by 
the years of its age. Finally, since we have foimd the 
yearly increase per tree and the number of trees per 
acre, it is easy to find the average yearly increase per 
acre. It is imfortunate that this simple and easy process 
is not always reliable, because it is hard to find either an 
average acre or an average tree. 

The yield of a forest is the amoimt of wood that is 
taken from it in a given time. When a forest is put 
under conservative management, one of the most impor- 
tant steps is to decide how much timber can safely be 
taken from it; in other words, to determine the yield. 
There are three principal ways of doing so. 
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The first, and the least used, is to fix the yield at a 
certain number of mature trees. By this plan the yield 
of a certain forest might be one himdred pines, two 
himdred and sixty spruces, and one hundred and eighty 
hemlocks, each of a given diameter, every year. 

The second way is to fix the yield at a certain amount 
or voliune of wood. Thus, the yield of a large forest 
might be fixed at twenty-five million feet board measure 
every ten years, and that of another smaller one at seven 
hundred and fifty cords every year. 

The third way is to settle upon a certain number of 
acres to be cut over yearly, or once in a given number of 
years. By this method the yield of a forest of six hundred 
acres might be fixed at six acres of mature timber a 
year, and that of another at three himdred acres every 
twenty-five years. The time between two successive 
cuttings on the same area must be long enough to allow 
the young trees left standing to mature. That time is 
found by studying the rate of growth in diameter. 

This method of determining the yield by area is much 
the most practicable of the three for the forests of the 
United States, and in general it is the simplest and most 
widely useful of all, because it does away with the diflScult 
task of determining the yearly increase in wood. 

The objects in handUng forests are so various that 
sometimes no single one of these methods is satisfactory, 
and then combinations of them are of great use. Thus, 
by combining the method by volume and the method by 
area the annual yield of a forest might be established at 
two himdred and fifty board feet per acre. This yield 
might be cut from the forest every year, or it might be 
allowed to accumulate for twenty years, and then five 
thousand board feet per acre might be cut. 

After the yield has been found it must be cut not only 
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without injury to the future value of the forest, but in 
such a way as to increase its safety and usefuhiess. To 
this end certain ways of handhng forests, called silvicul- 
tural systems, have grown up. They are based on the 
nature of the forest itself, and are chiefly imitations of 
what men have seen happen in the forest without their 
help. 

From the point of view of forest management, one of 
the principal differences between trees is whether they 
spring directly from seed or are produced as sprouts from 
stiunps or roots already in the ground. A forest composed 
of seedlmg trees is called a seed forest, or more commonly 
but less suitably, a seedlmg or high forest. One com- 
posed of sprouts is spoken of as a sprout or coppice 
forest, or, more often, sunply as coppice, or as sprout 
land. Seed forests are usually composed of coniferous 
trees, which rarely sprout, or of broadleaf trees allowed 
to reach large size. Sprout forests are common wherever 
broadleaf trees are cut while they are still young, for the 
sprouting power usually diminishes with age. Sprouts 
never reach so great a height and diameter as seedUng 
trees, although in youth they grow much faster; and they 
are apt to be imsound, because the old stumps decay and 
infect the sprouts which spring from them. 

It often happens, as m Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
that a fire sweeps over the second-growth hardwood 
lands and kills all the young trees down to the groimd; 
but the roots remain alive, and from them spring young 
sprouts about the bases of the binned trunks. After 
several years a second fire may follow and kill back the 
sprouts again, and other fires may continue at intervals 
to bum over the land, each followed by a new crop of 
sprouts. When a farmer does with the ax what is often 
done by fire he is using the system of simple coppice. 
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Let us suppose a fanner has a wood lot covered princi- 
pally with chestnut sprouts which he wants to manage for 
the steady production of railroad ties. He knows that 
chestnut sprouts are usually large enough for ties at the 
age of thirty-five years. In order to insure a steady 
yield of trees fit for ties, he divides the whole wood lot 
into thirty-five parts of equal productive capacity, and 
cuts one part clean every year. All the new sprouts that 
spring up on the part cut in any year are of the same 
age. At the end of thirty-five years, when the whole 
wood lot has been cut over, the thirty-five parts form a 
series of even-aged groups of sprouts from one to thirty- 
five years old. Every year the sprouts on one part reach 
the age of thirty-five years and are ready for cutting. 

Simple coppice is a very useful silvicultural system, 
and the easiest of all to apply. The chief requirements 
for its success are good reproduction from the stumps, 
proper thinning (where thinning can be made to pay), 
and enough young seedlings among the sprouts to replace 
exhausted stumps with vigorous young ones. Stumps 
from which the sprouts have been cut many times finally 
grow weak and lose their power of sprouting. 

In cutting sprouts it is important not to loosen the 
bark on the stumps, for that hnpairs their sprouting 
power, and to make the cut as near the ground as pos- 
sible. Stumps cut level with the surface sprout best of 
all. In simple coppice, well handled, the reproduction 
takes place of itself without the need of further atten- 
tion from the forester. 

Many thousands of acres of American woodland, es- 
pecially in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, and in other places where chestnut is the 
principal tree, are treated under a rough system of simple 
coppice. 
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Among the trees which will produce only fuel, fence 
posts, or railroad ties there often stand in a wood lot 
others which would yield much larger returns if they 
were allowed to reach a greater age and size than the 
trees about them. If there were some white oaks scat- 
tered through the chestnut coppice just described, it 
might be well to let them grow large enough for the pro- 
duction of high-priced material like quartered-oak lum- 
ber. In that case it would be necessary at the time of 
cutting the sprouts to select and leave standing a certain 
number of white oaks on every acre. As many of them 
as survived the increased exposure to wind and sun 
following the sudden removal of their neighbors would 
remain as standards over the young sprouts. The white- 
oak standards thus chosen would remain uncut during 
two, three, four, or sometimes even five successive crops of 
sprouts, and would form stout trunks with little taper, clear 
of branches almost to the full height reached by the sprouts. 

This is the silvicultural system called stored coppice, 
or sometimes coppice under standards. The successful 
management of a forest under it depends largely upon the 
choice of the standards. They should be seedHngs, for 
seedlings make the best trees, or the most vigorous and 
healthy sprouts if seedlings can not be found, and they 
should be distributed as regularly as possible over the 
ground. The standards should be numerous enough at 
first to allow for heavy loss from wind and shock when 
the sprouts are cut away, but they should never be al- 
lowed to suppress the lower story of growth. 

Stored coppice is a very useful system where the prin- 
cipal demand is for small material, like fuel, ties, and 
fencing, but where some large timber also is required. It 
was developed chiefly by the French, who use it with 
admirable results. 
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By far the most useful and important forests are, as a 
rule, those which spring directly from seed, such as the 
pine forests of the Southern states and the great hard- 
wood forests of the Mississippi Valley. Such forests are 
called seed forests. The seed-forest systems are of 
many kinds, some of which are peculiarly adapted for 
the management of certain forests in the United States. 
Just as the sprout-forest systems are chiefly useful to pro- 
duce fuel, posts, ties, and trees of small size, so the seed- 
forest systems are producers of saw logs and large timbers. 

When a tract of woodland is destroyed by fire in one 
of the Rocky Mountain states, it often happens that the 
seeds of the lodgepole pine are scattered over it by the 
wind in prodigious numbers. The seeds germinate abim- 
dantly, seedlings spring up, and in a very few years 
a young, even-aged forest of lodgepole pine covers the 
ground. As it grows older fires destroy patches of it 
here and there, and in time every patch is covered again 
with a younger generation of even age. After many years 
the forest which sprang up after the first fire has become 
broken into a number of even-aged patches without uni- 
formity in size or regular gradations m age. 

Now let us suppose that this land was taken in hand 
by the Government when the lodgepole pine first came 
in, and that the lodgepole reaches its maturity at eighty 
years. If the government forest officers had divided 
such a forest into eighty parts, and then had cut the 
timber from one part each year, after a time they would 
have had eighty divisions, each covered with even-aged 
forest, but differing in age among themselves from one to 
eighty years. Every year one part would reach the age 
of eighty years and would be cut, and evidently the 
other seventy-nine parts would always be stocked with 
trees from one to seventy-nine years old^ 
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When the trees on one of the eighty divisions just 
mentioned become ripe for the ax, provision must be 
made for a new crop. This would be a very simple 
matter if the forest on that division could be reproduced 
naturally in one year, but that is practically impossible. 
Such rapid reproduction can be got only by planting, 
which is chiefly useful in the United States for making 
new forests and restoring injured forests, not for renew- 
ing old ones. Reproduction from the seed of the old 
trees is the only kind we need consider here. In order 
to bring it about a few ripe trees are first cut down, to 
prepare a seed bed by giving light to the soil, and to fit 
the seed trees to bear more abundantly by giving the 
crowns more room. Then, when a good crop of seed is 
likely to appear, a few more trees are removed to give 
the future seedlings fight enough for healthy growth, but 
not enough to expose them to danger from frost, drought, 
or the choking of grass and weeds, for young trees just 
starting in fife are very sensitive and easfiy destroyed. 
FinaUy, as the young trees grow taller and stronger, 
what remains of the old crop is graduaUy cut away. 
When it is all gone, usually from ten to twenty years 
have passed smce the reproduction cuttings were begun. 

This is the system of regular seed forest. It is diffi- 
cult to apply, and imsafe except in experienced hands. 
It has often been necessary to plant large areas at great 
expense because reproduction cuttmgs m regular seed 
forest have fafied. The transportation of the timber is 
frequently expensive, because it must be spread over a 
niunber of years. On the other hand, when it is weU 
appfied, this system produces the highest type of forest, 
fuU of tall straight trunks clear of branches^ and conse- 
quently yields a high grade of timber and a large return 
in money. 
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After a forest fire in Maine it frequently happens that 
the first tree to cover the ground is the popple, or quak- 
ing aspen. It is a slender, short-lived tree, intolerant of 
shade, with a light crown. After the popple has grown 
for some years, spruce seedlings spring up under the 
friendly cover, and rapidly follow the popple in height. 
There grows up in this way a forest composed of an 
upper and a lower story of growth, in which, as so often 
happens, the lower story is of more importance. 

The system of two-storied seed forest is useful when a 
tolerant tree like the spruce is to be grown under the 
shade of an intolerant tree like the aspen. In countries 
where forestry is well developed it is usual to plant young 
trees of tolerant species under older intolerant trees, to 
make a cover for the soil, and to prevent the growth of 
grass and weeds. Forests which closely resemble two- 
storied seed forests are common in the United States, 
but usually as the result of fire or careless cutting. Such 
are, for example, the forests of pine over oak in the south- 
eastern United States, and of birch, beech, and maple 
under white pine in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
It often happens, as in the case of the spruce and aspen, 
that both stories can not live on in good health together, 
and that the upper one must die or be cut away if the 
lower is to prosper. 

When a stand of aspen dies away from a young crop 
of spruce, the groimd is no longer completely shaded, and 
there is light and room for other kinds of trees to come 
in. Thus, birch and maple seeds may be blown in by the 
wind and beechnuts carried and planted by squirrels, 
and eventually the pure stand of spruce is changed into 
a mixed forest of various ages. As the trees grow older, 
some of the spruce may be destroyed by beetles or 
thrown by the wind, and some of the broadleaf trees may 
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die from fungous disease. Into the openings made by 
the death of older members of the forest fall the seeds 
from which younger members spring. So little by httle 
the forest loses its even-aged character and there comes 
into existence what is called a natural or selection forest, 
in which trees of all ages are everywhere closely mixed 
together. Most virgin forests are selection forests. 

The silvicultural system called pure selection is ap- 
plied to forests of this kind. It is used chiefly for pro- 
tection forests in places where it is desirable to keep the 
cover always unbroken; elsewhere it is out of place. 
Under this system the annual increase of the forest must 
be found before the yield can be determined. Then the 
fully mature trees are cut in every part of the forest 
every year. The cost of loggmg is high, for where single 
trees are taken here and there, roads or other means 
of transport must be very niunerous and costly in pro- 
portion to the amount of the cut. 

Logging under the system just mentioned is so expen- 
sive as to prevent its application in the United States, 
except for woods like cherry and black walnut, which 
have a special and unusual value. But if, instead of 
taking the yield from every part of a selection forest, a 
comparatively small area is cut over each year, the cost 
of logging may be very greatly reduced. Such a method 
is admirably adapted to certain forest regions in the 
United States, as, for example, to the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York, where the forest is composed equally 
of coniferous and broadleaf trees. The conifers are the 
more valuable, and among them the principal lumber 
tree is the spruce. 

The Forest Service has found by many careful measure- 
ments that if all spruce trees twelve inches and over in 
diameter are cut from certain portions of the Adirondack 
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forest, the younger spruce will grow up and replace the 
original stand of timber in about twenty years. But this 
will not happen unless the rules for cutting are faithfully 
observed, nor will it happen more than once unless 
enough old trees are left standing for seed. Such a 
forest may then be divided into twenty parts, and the 
merchantable timber about twelve inches in. diameter 
may safely be cut from one division every year. By the 
time the last of the twenty divisions has been cut over, 
the first will have upon it a stand of mature spruce equal 
in quantity to that of twenty years before. The yield 
of the whole forest in spruce for a single year may be cut 
each year from one-twentieth of the whole area. If all 
the divisions were cut over five times in the life of a 
mature tree, then one-fifth of the standing timber would 
be taken from each division at each cutting. Thus, if it 
took one hundred years for a tree to become ripe for the 



ax, the cutting (at intervals of twenty years) would re- 
turn five times during the life of the tree, at its twentieth, 
fortieth, sixtieth, eightieth, and one hundredth years. 

This is the system of localized selection. It is simple 
and easy to apply, and even if mistakes occur they are 
not apt to have dangerous consequences. It is very 
elastic and has many forms, and it is well adapted to 
many different kinds of forest. Logging is cheap, be- 
cause the area cut over in any one year is small, and the 
reproduction is provided for by natural seeding in the 
openings of the forest. 

It often happens that all the trees of a small group in 
the forest are killed by fire or insects at about the same 
time. In the opening thus made the ground is quickly 
covered with young growth, which extends back imder 
the old trees as far as the light will permit. The seed- 
lings are usually tallest, strongest, and most numerous 
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directly under the middle of the opening, and gradually 
decrease at the sides. If the wind should, throw some 
trees at the edges of such an opening the young growth 
would gradually extend, and if the same thing should , 
continue to happen, in the end all the old trees would 
have disappeared and their places would have been taken 
by young growth. The group system is an imitation of 
this process. 

Under the group system openings are made here and 
there in the forest by cutting away ripe trees. As the 
reproduction proceeds, the old trees about the openings 
are gradually cut away, and the groups of young growth, 
spreading from the original openings like drops of oil on 
water, finally meet. 

This is one of the simplest and most useful of all the 
systems, and when the openings are made small at first 
no other is so safe. It is especially adapted to small 
pieces of forest, such as wood lots, because it is simple, and 
because it assures the safety of the forest even with very 
little skill or care on the part of the owner. 

In nearly every wooded region of the United States a 
tornado occasionally destroys the trees in a long and 
narrow belt through the forest. Fire often follows and 
clears the strip by burning up the fallen timber. Seeds 
then fall in the opening, carried from the trees on either 
side, the seeds germinate and grow, and the reproduc- 
tion of the forest takes place. 

When the ax takes the place of the tornado and the 
timber is logged instead of being burned, the strip system 
is applied. Reproduction follows from trees on either 
side, as before. The strip system consists in cutting long 
narrow openings in the^ mature timber instead of the 
circular openings of the group system, to which it is 
similar in many ways. It is simple and effective when 
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natural reproduction is good, and well suited for exten- 
sive operations in places where careful work is impossible. 
The strips are usually not over one hundred yards in 
width. Where the soil is dry, they are run east and west 
to protect the young growth against the sun, and are 
comparatively narrow. If there is serious danger of 
windfall, they lie at right angles to the direction of the 
wind. 

These are the most important of the silvicultm-al 
system. They have many modifications, and, indeed, 
each forest may require a special form of its own, which 
must be devised or adapted for it by the forester. But 
whatever the form, the object is always to use the forest 
and provide for its future at the same time. 

Very many forests in the United States, and especially 
many wood lots, are in poor condition and unfit for the 
immediate application of any silviculturaJ system. They 
need to be put in order, and for that purpose improve- 
ment cuttings are usually required. In general, it is im- 
wise to cut more than twenty-five per cent of the poles 
and older trees in a dense mature forest, or to cut oftener 
on the same ground than once in five years. Improve- 
ment cuttings of course should never fall on trees which 
are to form the future crop, but they should remove 
spreading older trees over promising young growth ; poor 
trees which are crowding more valuable ones; imsound 
trees whose places will be taken by others of greater value, 
or which are themselves becoming less valuable from year 
to year; and seed trees of undesirable species likely to 
reproduce themselves, if reproduction of more useful kind 
is well assured. The great majority of wood lots need 
such cutting, and when they do/ whatever wood is taken 
from them should be cut in this way. 




A NEW OUTDOOR PROFESSION^ 

By guy E. MITCHELL 

|0 the young man who likes to breathe deeply 
of pure outdoor air, to tramp afield, and to be 
with the trees and the brooks and the rocks, 
and who is not in the least afraid of heat or 
cold or hard outdoor work, the profession of American 
forestry appears to be one of the most inviting of fields 
to-day. It is a new profession, a new occupation in this 
country, and has developed — to even what it is to-day 

— almost entirely within the past ten or twelve years. 
No longer than that ago the people at large in the United 
States, if they ever thought anything at all about the 
matter, discerned in the few people who talked on 
forestry, a small body of scientific enthusiasts, not to say 
cranks. Trees? Why, they were things to be cut down 

— gotten out of the way. Ever since our fathers first 
landed, there had been unceasing war between the ax and 
the tree. Mostly, trees interfered with agriculture ; there- 
fore they must go. Generally there was a polite smile at 
best for the mossbacks who talked about "conserving 
forests." 

And so things were not longer ago than the youngest 
voter can remember. But in 1906 Congress appropriated 
one million dollars in cash for the year's expenses of the 
Bureau of Forestry, while another three-quarters of a 
million was received from the administration for the 
hundred million or more acres of national forest reserves. 
Nearly two million dollars spent in a year, by the Govem- 

» From " The Technical World." Copyright, 1906. 
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ment alone, in the new profession of American forestry! 
There are opportunities here, don't forget it ! It is one of 
the broadest and withal most interesting works of the 
day ; it means farming the forests for a succession of crops, 
so that they will be everlasting in their product^ just as a 
good piece of land will grow farm crops forever. For it is 
the essence of forestry to cut trees. 

While there is a great awakening just beginning in for- 
estry matters, and timber men are beginning to practice 
forestry methods in connection with their lumbering oper- 
ations, yet the great bulk and brains of the movement 
center about the government bureau, and it is Uncle 
Sam's forestry work that this sketch will notice. 

The first qualification for forestry work is special college 
or university training. Foresters are made, it seems, not 
bom, though bom woodsmen should make the best forest- 
ers. Biltmore, Yale, Harvard, and Ann Arbor all have 
forest courses. Of these, Yale undoubtedly stands highest. 
Following one of these courses, several years of practice 
are necessary under the Government. The Government 
bureau is not only the pioneer in forestry in this country, 
but it is now practically the chief director in everything 
pertaining to this line of work. There are things, never- 
theless, to be looked forward to in later years, which will 
probably be better than the present forest work under the 
federal bureau; yet the Government pays living salaries. 

The positions in the service now opened to trained for- 
esters (forest college men) are those of Forest Assistants. 
In the beginning, these positions pay from nine hundred 
to one thousand dollars a year, with the paying of all liv- 
ing and traveling expenses incident to fieldwork. The po- 
sition entails a stiJBf civil-service examination, which no man 
may reasonably expect to pass unless he has been pretty 
well trained in forestry. With a start at one thousand dol- 
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lars, after four or five years a Forest Assistant should re- 
ceive eighteen hundred dollars a year, and would finally 
get in charge of a branch or division at twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. Or, he might secure state employ- 
ment at a much increased salary. The Bureau of Forestry 
is constantly called upon for trained foresters. Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, California, and Connecticut have 
all recently called upon Washington for foresters. A 
salary of twenty-four hundred dollars a year was offered 
by California for her forester. Gradually the pay for 
expert foresters must increase. 

Practical lumbering is an important feature of a forest 
student's education. 

"He should see all he can of limibering,'' said the chief 
of the bureau, in speaking of a young man's necessary 
preparation for forest work. "Limibering, on its execu- 
tive side, is closer to forestry than any other calling. 
A good knowledge of the lumberman's methods — the 
methods followed in practical operations — is an essential 
part of a forester's education. 

''The student will find it a great advantage, too, to sup- 
plement his systematic studies in this country by six 
months to a year in studying the effects of forestry upon 
the forests of Europe. The American forest student who 
puts aside a chance to see forestry in Europe, makes 
the same mistake that a medical student would be guilty 
of who ignored an opportunity to practice in the best 
hospitals abroad. 

"College or university training, followed by a full course 
at a forestry school, and supplemented by work in the 
woods in this country and in Europe, may not be possible 
for every student of forestry. A thorough preparation 
for forestry as a profession should, however, include these 
lines of work. How many of them the rtudent may omit 
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and still retain a fair chance of success in his profession, 
can not be laid down altogether within hard, fast lines, 
although study at a forestry school has become an essen- 
tial. A great deal must depend upon a man's zeal and 
industry, and upon his natural fitness for forest work. 
On the other hand, the man who is considering forestry as 
a profession will do well to remember that the only sound 
basis for success in forestry, as in any other scientific 
profession, is a thorough and systematic preparation; 
that no matter how high his natural abilities may be, 
the insuflSciently trained forester can not hope to compete 
with those who have enjoyed full advantages in their 
preparation; and that in this country, perhaps more 
than in any other, forest problems present difficulties 
which require, above all, a thorough understanding 
of his work in the man who undertakes to deal with 
them. 

"The management of the national forest reserves re- 
quires the services of many trained men. The Forest 
Service will require an increasing nimiber of suitably pre- 
pared foresters to supply its needs. The lack of foresters 
to care for the forest interests of the several states is 
already making itself strongly felt. An increasing number 
of foresters will be required by private forest owners, as 
the great holders of timberlands come to realize more 
generally that conservative limibering pays better than 
the methods usually employed. The Forestry Bureau 
in the Philippines offers what is in some ways an unrivaled 
opportunity to trained men.'' 

The field force of the Forest Service now contains the 
grades of Forest Inspector, Forest Supervisor, Forest 
Assistant, and Forest Ranger — all experts. 

The position of Forest Inspector is filled only by the 
promotion of experienced men. Forest Inspectors are 
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assigned to inspection upon forest reserves or in other 
branches of the forest work. 

Forest Supervisors are appointed by the promotion of 
Forest Rangers or Forest Assistants, and by competitive 
examination only when no Forest Rangers or Forest 
Assistants resident in the state or territory concerned are 
qualified and available for promotion to Forest Super- 
visor. They are assigned to the charge of one or more 
reserves, and now receive from one to two thousand dollars 
a year. 

Forest Assistants are appointed only by competitive 
examination, and may be assigned to reserve duty or to 
work in other branches of the Forest Service. They 
receive from nine himdred to fourteen hundred dollars a 
year. 

Forest Rangers are appointed only by competitive 
examination, and are assigned to police and patrol duty 
upon forest reserves, and to the conduct of the business 
of a reserve under the direction of the Forest Supervisor. 
Forest Rangers now receive from seven hundred and 
twenty to ten hundred and eighty dollars a year, or sixty 
to ninety dollars a month. 

The reorganization of the Forest Reserve Service for its 
one hundred and four national reserves will take place, as 
the necessary funds, and as men of the required train- 
ing and experience, become available. The position of 
Deputy Forest Supervisor will be added. The position 
of Ranger will contain the grades of Forest Ranger, 
Deputy Forest Ranger, and Assistant Forest Ranger, and 
salaries will be fixed as follows: 

Forest Supervisor 11,800 to $2,500 a year 

Deputy Forest Supervisor $1,500 to $1,700 a year 

Forest Ranger $1,200 to $1,400 a year 

Deputy Forest Ranger $1,000 to $1,100 a year 

Asidstant Forest Ranger $800 to $900 a year 
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The Forest Service may take a man all over the United 
States. He may be called upon to measure timber or 
make out a working plan for the administration of a forest 
in the Adirondacks; he may be sent to the Southern fields, 
where the turpentine industry reigns; he may become an 
expert on forest planting on the Great Plains; he miay be 
sent to rehabilitate the denuded slopes of the Coast Range 
in California; or he may have other Western assignments 
where his forest range will support herds and flocks of 
cattle and sheep, and for these he will have tojenforce 
grazing regulations. 
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CHECKING FLOODS IN THE 
FRENCH ALPS^ 

By HARRINGTON MOORE 

lOUBTLESS we all have seen accounts of ter- 
rible losses and suffering caused by. floods in 
France, not only in Paris but throughout the 
whole country. We must also have seen in 
all the papers and periodicals, particularly in "Collier's," 
that the conservation poUcy so splendidly started by Gif- 
ford Pinchot and so ably backed by Theodore Roosevelt, 
which from its very beginning has from time to time been 
attacked by all the large interests, is now undergoing the 
fiercest test to which it has ever been subjected. 

The connection between the two occurrences may not 
at once be apparent to the man who reads as he runs. 
But to those who have given the matter more than a 
passing thought there is a vitally important lesson to be 
learned. 

The lesson is that if France had had a conservation 
policy a good many years ago, the damage caused by the 
recent floods would have been greatly lessened. It can 
not be asserted that the flood which inundated Paris was 
due entirely or even chiefly to deforestation, since in the 
case of Paris so many different factors, such as the situa- 
tion of the city inamediately in the river bed and the par- 
ticularly porous nature of the rock and soil comprising that 
part of France drained by the Seine, must be taken into 
consideration. But at the same time it can not be denied 

^ From " American Forestry," by permission of American Forestry 
Association. Copyright, 1910. 
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that equally destructive floods did occur and often have 
occurred before in less conspicuous parts of the country, 
and that these floods were largely, if not entirely, due to 
the effects of deforestation. 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that if the people 
of the United States allow their present attempts to estab- 
lish a conservation policy to be blocked by the big inter- 
ests, large areas of our coimtry will be subjected to the 
same dangers. 

Hence, a short account of the damage caused by these 
floods in the French Alps and of the costly work which is 
being done to prevent the future occmrence of this dam- 
age may be of some assistance in forming an opinion as 
to the importance of the conservation movement in the 
United States. 

Before the French Revolution the mountains of France 
(chiefly the Alps in southeastern France) were well covered 
with forests which belonged to the crown and to the nobil- 
ity. When the king and his courtiers were swept away 
by the rising tide of revolution, their possessions were 
swept with them into the all-devouring maw of the com- 
munes and private mdividuals. The result was the whole- 
sale destruction of the forests, as might have been expected 
when an extremely paternalistic form of government is 
succeeded by an extremely laissez-faire or individualistic 
form. It may be noticed in passing that this extreme 
laissez-faire policy has persisted to the present day, not 
only in France, but more particularly in the United States. 
And it has been only within the last few years that the 
people of this country have begun to realize that, although 
the policy of giving the individual a free hand and encour- 
aging him in every possible way is essential to the devel- 
opment of a new country, yet when that country is once 
pretty well built up, there are certain limits beyond which 
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the individual should not be allowed to go without a cer- 
tain small measure of restramt. 

In France a considerable period elapsed before the effects 
of this deforestation was felt. But gradually a realization 
of the extent of the damage from which the people were 
suffering was brought home to them. Certain rivers which 
formed important arteries of commerce were being silted 
up and were thus choking the commerce dependent upon 
them, and many prosperous little villages in the moun- 
tains were threatened with destruction by overhanging 
masses of earth and rock. In many cases small streams 
from these mountains had become intermittent raging 
torrents carrying down enormous bowlders and masses of 
debris to overwhelm the prosperous commimities in the 
valley, causing not infrequent losses of human life. 

By 1882 public sentiment had become so strong that a 
bill was passed authorizing work to be carried on to pre- 
vent these floods, and appropriating six himdred thousand 
dollars annually for this purpose. Thus, in addition to 
the incalculable damage already suffered, a heavy expense 
was to be incurred, for it must be remembered that this 
annual expense would inevitably extend over a consid- 
erable period of years. Already at least seventeen mil- 
Uon dollars have been spent, and an enormous amount of 
work of far-reaching benefit to the coimtry as a whole has 
been done. The French people are now suffering from a 
mistake for which they were not to blame. They could 
not foresee, when they inaugurated the idea of giving the 
individual an absolutely free hand, that the individual 
would destroy the forests, nor did they know at that time 
that even if the forests were destroyed such disastrous 
consequences would follow. 

The work being done in those lofty, rugged mountains 
to prevent the ordinary small and harmless streams from 
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becoming raging torrents, which cut away the mountain 
sides and carry the d6bris down onto the fields below each 
time a heavy rain occurs or the snow melts, is intensely 
interesting. 

The work is really of two distinct kinds, the first con- 
sisting of engineering feats in checking the force of the 
torrents and preventing them from washing away the 
slopes and carrying down large quantities of d6bris, and 
the second consisting of gradual reforestation of the 
slopes in order to make the engineering work eventually 
imnecessary. 

The first work is absolutely essential because, until the 
streams have been held in check and the slopes prevented 
from continually slipping, reforestation is impossible. 
When the slopes have been given a certain degree of per- 
manence, reforestation is begun by first planting strips 
of grass and willow in horizontal lines around the slope. 
When the success of these strips gives reasonable assvir- 
ance that there will probably be no more slipping, the 
final step of planting the slope with trees, chiefly pine and 
larch, is taken. But until the forest has finally become 
firmly established, there is the continual danger that the 
engineering work will be torn out by an imusual freshet 
and the whole work have to be done over again. Several 
cases where this occmred were seen. 

The basis of the engineering work is the "barrage," 
a dam of dry stone or mortar masonry built in the bed 
of the stream. The first work on any stream consists of 
placing a series of these ''barrages" at certain regular inter- 
vals in the stream bed in such a way that the profile formed 
by a line along their spillways will give the angle of slope 
which it is desired the stream bed shall have. These 
"barrages" fill in above with debris, so that if successful 
they actually form part of the stream bed. The type of 
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*' barrage" varies greatly; but in general those on the 
upper slopes are small and built of dry stone, whereas 
those in the lower part of the stream are built of dressed 
stones and mortar and are larger and much more costly. 
In order to show more clearly how this work is done, 
the difficulties encoimtered will be roughly divided into 
three classes and an example given under each class. The 
classes are: 

1. Prevention of straight cutting down. This is gener- 
ally on very steep slopes of a more or less loose and gravelly 
nature. 

2. Bodily slipping of large masses, often many acres in 
extent, to be prevented. 

3. Combination of straight cutting down and bodily 
slipping. 

1. Prevention of strcight cutting down. — A typical ex- 
ample of this is the torrent of Les Gorgettes near Gre- 
noble. This torrent, though small, is extremely steep and 
was very destructive before being taken in hand. It re- 
peatedly cut an important highway and ruined consider- 
able areas of valuable agricultural land by its deposits of 
large bowlders and sand. 

The work, which was begim years ago, consists chiefly in 
the building of a series of stone "barrages" in the tribu- 
taries on the steep slope forming the catchment area of the 
stream and in the main channel of the stream itself. These 
are designed chiefly to prevent further cutting down, be- 
cause the deepening of its bed by the stream naturally 
involves further crumbling of the already too steep slopes 
on either side. These "barrages" are placed at such fre- 
quent intervals in the upper and steeper parts of the stream 
bed that, as one looks upstream, they give the impression 
of a channel of solid stone. Along the base of some slopes 
walls have been constructed to prevent the slipping down 
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of large masses of soil; in other parts of the torrent stone 
wings may be seen extending out into the stream to turn 
the force of the current away from precariously loose banks. 
As one walks along the rugged path up toward the catch- 
ment area at the head of the stream, one will notice clearly 
marked lines on the rocky, almost perpendicular, slopes 
above. These are made by aspen and alder cuttings 
which have been planted to hold the loose soil on the slope 
as much as possible. (How any human being without 
wmgs ever kept himself on those hiUsides to do the plant- 
ing is a mystery.) These early attempts at planting, 
however, do not appear to be very successful, and prob- 
ably will not be imtil the slope has acquired the "angle 
of repose." 

In the case of Les Gorgettes, floods still occur and carry 
away parts of some of the "barrages," and the steep slopes j ; 

are still crumbling down into the torrent. But it is con- [ \ 

sidered that further cutting down of its bed by the torrent > , 

has been checked, and that therefore the first and most 
dangerous part of the work is over. The final step will be 
to reforest the slopes as soon as they become suflSciently 
permanent. 

Thus, after a long period of years, through terribly 
hard and often dangerous work, and the expenditure of 
large sums of money, the forest about this stream bed 
may be brought to what it was before private individuals 
were given a free hand. 

Unfortunately, the case of Les Gorgettes is simple com- 
pared with some of the others. In a different part of the 
mountains not far from Grenoble, near the quaint little 
village of Vaujany, is a torrent called Les Aiguilles, mean- 
ing "The Needles," on account of its numerous sharp 
points. All attempts to control this torrent have failed, 
and the cutting will have to be allowed to continue till the 
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slopes have worn themselves down to a more gentle 
angle. 

2. Bodily slipping of large masses. — The best example 
seen of this diflScult proposition was the torrent of St. 
Martin. This is in Savoy, near the famous Mount Cenis 
Pass through the Alps into Italy. The torrent rises in a 
steep basin at about eight thousand feet elevation, flowing 
through rather gently sloping pastures and then down a 
steep pitch mto the main river at about three thousand 
feet, a total drop of about five thousand feet. The great 
diflSculty occurs where it would least be expected. The 
large, innocent-lookmg pastures are composed of a kmd of 
loose slatey gypsum soil which becomes saturated with 
water, causing large areas to slip in a body gradually but 
irresistibly downward toward the banks of the stream. Of 
the "barrages" built in the bed of the torrent one of the larg- 
est, eighteen feet high by ten feet thick, had been crushed 
and rebuilt three times, and when seen had been crushed 
again for the fourth time by the terrific lateral pressure. 
The numerous smaller "barrages" had been hopelessly 
broken up and carried bodily downstream for lack of a 
foundation. On the lower steep pitch of the torrent the 
whole hill is slipping bodily at the rate of twenty or thirty 
feet per year. Here a set of "barrages" costing eleven 
thousand dollars had been so completely destroyed that 
scarcely a trace of them could be seen. 

With such conditions "barrages" are of no avail. The 
only remedy lies in an elaborate system of underground 
drains covering the entire slopes affected. Naturally 
this involves an enormous expense, and the drains when 
once built will require constant attention, because if once 
they become stopped up the hill will start on its down- 
ward course again. Though the work of checking this tor- 
rent was first undertaken in 1888, work on the drains has 
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only just begun, and it will be a number of years before the 
people living in the vicinity of the torrent of St. Martin 
will be able to enjoy a sense of security. 

3. Combination of straight cutting down and bodily slip- 
ping. — In most of the torrents examples of this combina- 
tion of conditions can be foimd to a greater or lesser 
extent. But the magnitude of destructive power of the 
combination is best seen in the torrent of St. Morel. This 
stream has been rising at frequent intervals, and at each 
rise has swept away large portions of the base of a slope 
almost a mile long above its left bank. It has done this 
so often that this large, once fertile slope has become a 
mass of bare and loosened gravel. Even worse than the 
destruction of this hillside is the danger to two prosperous 
villages on a plateau above it. A large crevasse has 
opened at the top of the slope on the edge of the plateau 
and another one f urther^back on the plateau itself. This is 
causing a large section of the nearly level land only a short 
distance from one of the villages to slip bodily towards 
the bed of the torrent. 

In addition to this destruction and danger certain pros- 
perous communities near the mouth of the torrent were 
constantly threatened with being overwhelmed by masses 
of debris ; and th§ Isfere and Rhone rivers were being silted 
up to such an extent that conmierce was impeded. When 
work on this torrent was first begun, attempts were made 
to check its ravages by the usual system of "barrages.^' 

All these attempts proved failures. Finally, as a last 
resort and in order to remedy the trouble once for all, 
the stream was turned entirely away from the threatened 
slope by piercing a tunnel through the rock on the oppo- 
site side. It was necessary not only to cut the tunnel 
almost a kilometer (six-tenths of a mile) long, but to line 
it throughout with masonry at a total cost of two hundred 
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and sixty thousand dollars. In addition to the actual 
money spent several lives were lost in building this tun- 
nel. As the result of this work the slope which had been 
undermined will in all probability continue to slip imtil it 
has filled up the former stream bed and reached the angle 
of repose with its base supported against the cliff on the 
opposite side. All danger of further sUpping will then 
have disappeared. The lower course of the stream will 
be prevented from committing any further ravages on 
the fertile plain with its wantonly distributed and all- 
destroying deposits of bowlders and gravel, by means of a 
stone channel through which it will henceforth be forced 
to flow. 

Thus, after the expenditure of large sums of money and 
the loss of human lives, the torrent of St. Morel is at last 
controlled. 

Considering the work as a whole, the pubUc-spirit, 
as well as the skill, energy, and pluck which the French 
people have shown in dealing with this diflScult and far- 
reaching condition of affairs deserves the highest praise, 
and should serve as an inspiration to other nations if they 
ever become afficted with the same misfortimes. Fortu- 
nately, we in the United States have not as yet reached this 
stage. But there are parts of this coimtry, notably in the 
Southern Appalachians and the White Mountains, where 
such conditions are not only possible but very probable, 
unless proper action is taken. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the French people 
made a mistake from which they are suffering to-day, and 
are Ukely to suffer for many years to come. This mistake 
was made at a time when the scant knowledge of political 
economy made it natural and excusable. In the United 
States to-day there is not the same excuse for conmiitting 
the same blunder. 




THE FORESTS OF THE PHILIPPINES ^ 

By HAMILTON WRIGHT 

lERHAPS nowhere in the world can be found 
so great a variety of wonderful hard woods 
as in the Philippine Islands. Even a layman 
in woods is impressed with their infinite 
richness of coloring, the great size of the timbers, and 
their durability. In the far Cagayan Valley of Northern 
Luzon is an old Spanish mansion whose floors are of huge 
bolted planks from thirty inches to three feet across, and 
gUstening like plate-glass mirrors without the aid of any 
varnish. These planks of different woods are laid alter- 
nately, and are brilliant in natural finish of jet black, 
claret red, and golden straw color. Soldiers who were in 
the Philippines in the war days will remember the old 
Oriente Hotel in Manila and the huge staircase of rich, 
glistening, claret-red tindalo. 

The Spaniards appreciated the wonderful woods of the 
Philippines. In remote provinces, in the most unexpected 
places in the Islands, one will find old mansions built by 
the Spanish years ago, with great doors and tables made 
of single boards, and pieces of exquisitely carved furni- 
ture that would have graced the homes of Washington or 
Jefferson. Some of these exquisite hard woods of the 
Philippines have been taken to England and Spain. 
Many are used in China in wood carvings, and in Japan 
in decorative cabinetwork; but these superb woods are 
comparatively unknown to Americans. 

The forests of the Philippines are of great extent. 

* By courteous permission of " The World To-day." Copyright, 1906. 
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With an estimated value of two billion dollars — their 
actual value has not as yet been computed by "timber 
cruisers" — they exceed the hard-wood forests of India 
and Borneo in the amount of uncut timber, and may be 
logged cheaper and more easily than the forests of South 
America. They are not foimd in swamps. Either from 
the point of view of the artist and nature lover, or the 
capitalist and lumberman, the woods of the Philippines 
perhaps excel the forests of any other portion of the 
tropical world covering an equal area. 

Standing on the low-lying hills of the Southern Penin- 
sula of Luzon recently, I saw a typical PhiUppine forest, 
a vast sea of interwoven tree tops, a himdred feet above 
the ground, stretching for miles and miles in every direc- 
tion, and in the distance growing indistinct and merging 
into the vista of bright green color that is characteristic 
of the foliage. There with Mr. John Orr, the dean of 
all limibermen in the Islands, a conmiercial forester of 
fourteen years' experience in the Philippines, well equipped 
and operating a vast tract, I spent three weeks in the 
woods examining the different tree species, their abun- 
dance, and the texture and beauty of the woods. It is 
diflScult for one who has not actually been in the forests 
to appreciate their tremendous possibiUties — the vast- 
ness of the merchantable timber. 

The natural growth of the Philippine forests is com- 
puted by_ Major Ahem, Chief of the Insular Forestry 
Bureau, to be one billion four hundred million cubic feet 
— three times the cut for 1900 in the entire United 
States! At the present time fully ninety-nine per cent 
of this natural growth is going to waste, and the world is 
clamoring for the woods — the ebonies, mahoganies, iron- 
woods, construction woods, all manner of precious woods, 
which need only modern methods, a maximiun of machin- 
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ery and a minimum of handling, to make Monte Cristos 
of the needed lumbermen. 

The forests are a delight. Often giant trees meet in 
thick crown eighty to one himdred and fifty feet over- 
head. Some of the trees run up in clear trunks eighty 
or more feet before branching. One may walk for miles 
in their dark shades on a firm carpet of dry mold, fre- 
quently clear of underbrush. Sometimes you may run 
on a drove of wild boar ; sometimes on a troop of chatter- 
ing monkeys; often you hear the hoarse booming of the 
callao bird. But, as a rule, the woods are enchantingly 
still. 

With the exception of the most densely settled areas in 
the Archipelago, of some of the open plateau coimtry of 
the interior of Northern Luzon, and of the pampas of the 
great Mindanao valleys, the Philippines are almost en- 
tirely covered with forests of immense trees. The big- 
gest average of timber is found where there is the smallest 
population. On the island of Cebu, which has the dens- 
est population, there is absolutely no commercial tim- 
ber. On the island of Mindanao, where there is an 
average of but one and a half people to the square mile, 
is found one of the thickest groves of timber in the 
Islands. Perhaps the finest merchantable forests in the 
Archipelago are to be found along the west coast of 
the Southern Luzon peninsula, on the islands of Mindoro 
and Negros, and on the great island of Mindanao. There 
are thought to be at least ten miUion acres of virgin for- 
est on the last named island alone. Major Ahem, of the 
Forestry Bureau, says there are two million acres of 
dense virgin forest in the Cagayan Province of Northern 
Luzon. 

Practically all of the conmiercial woods of the Phil- 
ippines are hard woods. The only notable exceptions 
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are the huge calentas, or Philippme cedar, found almost 
everywhere, and pmes that grow on the mountain slopes 
of Benget, in Northern Luzon, and like regions. 

The specific gravity of these hard woods is so dense 
that most of them, even when dry, will sink in salt water 
like so much lead. 

The Philippine forests do not grow in "straight stands" 
of any one timber, as redwood, pines, spruce, and other 
species are found growing in the United States. The 
species are intermixed; yet it is usual to find one species 
predominating. In many regions narra (or Philippine 
mahogany), which is one of the most valuable cabinet 
woods in the world, is found growing in enormous 
"stands" of dense timber. For fear of exaggeration, 
many writers in touching upon the Philippine forests in 
their general articles have underestimated their value. 

The Forestry Bureau of the Philippine Islands makes 
a distinction between timberland and woodland. The 
bureau esthnates the amount of timberland in the for- 
ests at forty milUon acres. It has estunated, by actual 
measurement, one large tract as having an average 
"stand" of construction wood of between thirty and 
forty thousand feet, board measurement, of merchantable 
timber (that is, over fifteen inches in diameter) per acre. 
These estimates are made from actual count. The for- 
esters take long strips running through a tract of coim- 
try; every tree in that strip is measured by the foresters, 
and in that way they gain a very accurate estimate of 
the entire "stand." One lumberman estimates a cer- 
tain tract at the extraordinary average of two hundred 
and forty thousand feet, board measurement, per acre. 
This is perhaps a bit high, but it indicates that the 
forests of the PhiUppines contain far above the average 
of hard-wood timber usually found in the hard-wood for- 
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ests in other parts of the earth. Indeed, a good "stand" 
of Philippine timber will, on the average, yield many 
more board feet to the acre for the lumber mills than our 
densest stands of pine and spruce in the United States. 

An average acre in the Rocky Mountain forest yields 
one to two thousand board feet of lumber; in the for- 
ests of the Southern states, three to four thousand; in the 
Northern forests, like Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
four to six thousand. A single redwood tree of the Pacific 
Coast often yields as much as a himdred thousand feet 
of liunber — as much as from twenty to forty acres of 
Eastern forest. While the huge hard woods of the Philip- 
pines are not so large as the redwoods, they probably 
rank next m size among forests in territory of the United 
States. 

It costs no more to lumber in the Philippines than in 
the United States. Take the liunbering, for instance, of 
the narra, which is the finest Philippine mahogany. It 
can be put on the beach for less than ten dollars per 
thousand feet, board measure; it costs from four dollars 
to six dollars per thousand to get it to Manila; but it 
sells for from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars per thousand. The lowest-grade 
material sells in Manila for forty dollars gold per thousand. 

In the face of this statement one is likely to ask how it is 
that capital, ever seeking investment, has not entered 
largely into the Philippine lumber field. The answer 
comes back twofold. The Forestry Bureau regulations at 
first, following out a government policy of exclusivism, 
were almost prohibitive for fear of ruthless exploitation; 
and only very lately has anything approaching modem 
methods been tested against the usual primitive lum- 
bering. Any one who has seen eight or ten carabao and 
about twenty men struggling all day to get a log down 
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on the beach, where the same timber could be easily 
handled with a donkey engine or overland cable stage, 
will appreciate how the industry has been handicapped. 
Many of the large trees close to streams or water, in 
districts most forested, have never been marketed be- 
cause there was no way of getting them out. The 
natives never haul a log uphill. Sometimes it takes a 
whole day to chop a tree only eighteen to twenty inches 
in diameter with their narrow axes. So far, but little 
work has been done by modem methods in the Philip- 
pines. Outside of Manila, Delapaon in the southern 
Peninsula of Luzon, and Santa Maria on the Island of 
Mindanao, there is not a modem liunber plant on the 
Philippine Islands with the exception of a plant in Ne- 
gros. Of com^e, even these mills do not compare with 
some of the vast sawmilling plants of the States. Of the 
eight steam sawmills in Manila there are only three 
equipped with thoroughly modem machinery, and these 
belong to Americans. 

But the old order of things has changed; the Forestry 
Bureau is inviting lumbermen with capital. The Filipi- 
nos do not resent the intrusion of American capital, pro- 
vided its aspirations are legitimate, but are anxious to 
learn modem ways and have practical object lessons 
from those who know how things should be done. Engi- 
neers, surveyors, and contractors for the new railroads in 
the Philippines are already in the Islands and beginning 
work. A new era is at hand for the Philippines ! In the 
next ten years American pioneers will educate the people 
of the Philippines as a whole to a greater extent, indus- 
trially, than Spain did in all her three himdred years of 
occupancy. 

There are many millions of cubic feet in the forests of 
the Philippines that should be cut in order properly to 
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thin out the dense growth; for mstance, where there are 
three or four trees growmg on a space required for one, 
that one so freed would put on more good wood each 
year than the four together. The question as to whether 
three hundred or three thousand trees should remain on 
an acre is where the real value of scientific forestry is 
shown. Then, too, there are many more millions of 
feet which reach matiuity and pass on to decay, never 
thrilling to the woodman's ax. There are, however, very 
few companies in the Philippines properly equipped to 
handle large logs, and without master mechanics, ex- 
pert gang bosses, in fact, all the skilled labor required, 
and without a full stock of the best supply material, it 
would be hazardous to move the large logs which must be 
cut and brought to market if the forests are to be properly 
exploited. A good price is paid in Hong Kong for every 
stick of timber from the PhiUppines, and the American 
lumbermen with modem methods can solve the problem, 
and in so doing they will not only help to educate the 
adaptable Filipino as to practical things, but will insure 
him cash wages, something imusual in Spanish days. 




PRIVATE FORESTRY 

By TREADWELL CLEVELAND 

IHREE-FOURTHS of all our forests are in 
private hands. These private forests are, 
moreover, the best stocked; they contain 
four-fifths of all the timber in the country. 
Clearly the bulk of the timber cut must come, for some 
time at least, from this area. Upon the use of the forest 
growing upon it will depend whether future demands for 
timber will be met or not. Very largely, therefore, the 
forest problem is to be solved by private forestry — unless, 
indeed, private owners fail to practice it on any consider- 
able scale, in which case pubUc ownership may be invoked 
in the public interest. It is of the greatest importance, 
then, to know the extent to which forestry is now, and is 
likely to be, practiced on private lands. 

The area of private forest on which forestry is practiced 
at present is not known and can only be roughly estimated. 
Probably it is less than one per cent of the total area of pri- 
vate forests. As was said m describing the cooperative 
work of the Forest Service, about ten million acres have 
been involved in the appUcations made to the Service for 
advice in proper forest management. Actual work in 
accordance with Service advice has been done on a sub- 
stantial part of the area. In but few cases, however, have 
complete workmg plans been persistently carried out. 
The chief value of this work has been its educational effect, 
which extends far beyond the forests directly concerned. 
A valuable result thus secured is the better general knowl- 
edge of the meaning and aims of forestry. Forestry is 
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now correctly understood to mean no mere sentimental 
plea for regarding the forest as an ornament to the land- 
scape, but a practical plan for getting the best economic 
service out of the forest in the long run. This is a great 
advance. With forestry rightly understood, it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to work out the result which the 
practice of forestry may be expected to secure. 

It is, of com^e, both useless and unfair to invite forest 
owners to practice forestry simply for pleasure. In deal- 
ing with pubUc forests the first consideration is the public 
welfare ; in dealing with private forests the first considera- 
tion is the business inducement. Forests in private hands 
are realty investments made for the interest they will 
produce. Their owners are chiefly concerned with know- 
ing what will happen to the investment, how its interest- 
yielding power will be affected under the conservative 
management which the forester recommends. If forestry 
is not good business, then good business men, such as 
most forest owners unquestionably are, are precisely the 
sort of men not to touch it. 

In the past almost the exclusive inducement to invest 
in forest property has been the chances it offered for 
clearing up and closing out at a satisfactory profit — a 
quick and remunerative turnover of capital. This sort of 
investment has been, and to a greatly limited extent still 
is, highly profitable. It is distinctive of the Imnber indus- 
try. It will continue to characterize transactions in tim- 
berland as long as it pays better to skin the land and move 
on than it does to develop the land and hold on. It has 
become a business habit, which fact makes it all the harder 
to change. In order, however, for forestry to come into 
general practice, a change will have to come. 

Speculative deals in forest property, buying in cheap in 
order to sell out at an advance, can go on only as long as it 
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remains comparatively easy to get in and out of the market 
quickly; that is, only as long as first-class stiunpage can 
be readily picked up. Cheap vu^gin forest is getting scarce, 
and stumpage prices, which so long have lagged behind 
lumber prices, are rising sharply. The opportunities for 
forest speculation in the old style are fewer every day. 

Realizing this situation better than anybody else, lum- 
bermen and others owning and dealing in forest lands are 
beginning to ask whether it is not tune to handle forest 
properties in a different way — to hold them and put them 
on a permanent paying basis by utilizing the productive 
power of the forest, together with the advance in stumpage 
values ; in short, whether forestry will not pay better than 
exploitation. 

A satisfactory answer to the question "Will forestry 
pay?'' can not be made offhand. The problem is not one 
of theory, but one of conditions; the considerations in- 
volved are not absolute, but relative. The point to decide 
is not whether forests in general and anywhere can, by in- 
tensive forestry, be made to yield net profits indefinitely, 
but whether private forests in the United States, at present 
and prospective market prices for stumpage and forest 
products, in the present state of the lumber industry, un- 
der existing laws, and with the prevailing public sentiment 
toward the forest, can, under more conservative manage- 
ment, be made to yield an interest rate satisfactory to in- 
vestors as compared with the profits of forest devastation. 
The lumberman and the forest owner are facing a real 
situation of concrete facts, and the forester's answer to 
their question must be no less concrete. 

Getting right down to the situation as it comes home to 
the forest owner and the lumberman, it is easy to see that 
there are certain obstacles in the way which must be over- 
come before it is reasonable to expect that private fores- 
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try will be widely practiced. The chief of these are the 
following : 

While the private owner should unquestionably be re- 
quired to contribute toward the protection of his own hold- 
ings from fire, he can hardly be expected to assume the 
whole expense in a country where the general sentiment 
toward fires is indifferent. The most efifective fire pro- 
tection anywhere outside of the state and national forests 
is secured now in the states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho by cooperative fire associations which assess their 
members on an acreage basis and maintain a patrol. 
During the past year such associations cooperated success- 
fully with the protective force maintained by the national 
government and the states. Investigations show that 
patrol can accompUsh full protection to forest land at an 
annual cost of from two to four cents per acre throughout 
the United States, according to the regional fire risk. The 
total annual cost of protecting all private forests is esti- 
mated at ten milUon dollars. The annual fire losses in 
standing timber alone are placed at fifty million dollars. 

In a real sense, forests are in many cases simply taxed 
out of existence. As long as forests continue to be taxed 
on the basis of an annual crop, holding young forests until 
they reach maturity, and, still more, the establishment of 
new forests, means financial loss to any one who attempts 
it. Such methods of taxation are in the end ruinous to 
the community also, for they encoiu'age devastation and 
the abandonment to the state of lands which thereafter 
jdeld no revenue in the form either of products or of taxes. 

By suitable legislation the state can remove both of 
these obstacles now in the way of private forestry. They 
are artificial obstacles. 

Cheap stumpage is the chief natural obstacle to the 
wide extension of private forestry. Forestry involves an 
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investment in growing timber. If the investment is to 
show a satisfactory profit, the product must not sell too 
cheap. As long as the product sells cheap, expenditm-es 
will not be made to produce it, and the timbennan will 
continue to be the nomad and the speculator which 
past conditions have inevitably made him. In order to 
hold out inducements to private enterprise, forestry must 
offer a reasonable margin of profit above the cost of 
growing the tunber. 

This obstacle to forestry is being steadily removed by 
the depletion of the virgin forests and the consequent rise 
in stumpage prices. Already, as the following examples 
show, the scarcity of supplies has resulted in a number 
of cases in the holding of tracts for more than a single 
crop. 

The heavy loss from fire has led to the greatest progress 
thus far made toward the practice of forestry on private 
lands. In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho large tracts 
have been placed under organized protection by associa- 
tions of timberland owners, each member of which pays 
pro rata toward the cost. For example, the fom* fire pro- 
tective associations of northern Idaho expended for fire 
protection in 1908 fifty-two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-fom* dollars and eleven cents, protecting directly 
one million two hundred and fifty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven acres of forest owned by mem- 
bers, and incidentally large areas of adjoining forest. 
The average cost of this protection, including fire fighting, 
was a little over four cents per acre. One of the associa- 
tions, however, lost far more heavily than the rest, owing 
principally to incomplete patrol. Three of the associa- 
tions protected their holdings at a cost, respectively, of 
three cents, two and four-fifths cents, and two and two- 
fifths cents per acre. The reports of the associations show 
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that the main emphasis was laid upon patrol. Thus one 
association apportioned its expenditures as follows : 

Per cent 

Patrol 49.23 

New trails 16.98 

Cleaning old trails 12.98 

Plre fighting 10.57 

Afl other items 10.24 

Next to patrol the chief expense was trail building, 
which in the above case was 29.96 per cent of the total 
protection cost. Provision was made for toll boxes at 
convenient places, for tools, and for horses, as well as for 
lookout stations. 

Equally successful results have not yet been achieved 
over large areas of private forest lands by either individual 
or associated efforts in other parts of the country. But 
numerous small tracts in the East and South are now 
fairly well protected at moderate cost, and the owners 
report satisfactory recuperation and reproductions on the 
protected areas. A case worth special mention is that of 
an owner in the south-central region, a cooperator with 
the Forest Service, who is applying a working plan in the 
management of large holdings. Difficulty was found in 
keeping fires out of the cut-over land, owing to the care- 
lessness of neighboring settlers. An experiment was there- 
fore made by the owner. A tract of one thousand acres 
was set aside and given special protection. Fires have 
been kept out of this tract for five years, and the owner 
finds that full reproduction is now the reward of his efforts. 
Where the business wisdom of protecting a large tract is 
in doubt, such a test may well be tried. It is not costly, 
and the results speak for themselves. In most cases an 
object lesson of this sort, driving home the truth about 
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fire protection, will convince the forest owner that he can 
not afford fires. 

At Corbin Park, in central New Hampshire, some 
seventeen thousand acres of forest have been carefully 
lumbered on the selection plan for five years, in accord- 
ance with a working plan made by the Forest Service. 
The park is intended mainly for a game preserve, and all 
forest work is arranged with respect to its effect upon 
the game. Nevertheless, the revenue derived from the 
sale of live game and of forest products more than covers 
the expense of management and yields a satisfactory profit 
on the investment, while the future forest crop is steadily 
coming on. 

In point of variety and scope the work done on the 
Biltmore estate, in North Carolina, is remarkable. The 
forests, which cover one hundred and thirty thousand 
acres, are made self-sustaining by the production of vari- 
ous f orals of material. Fom* milUon feet of lumber, 
five thousand cords of tannic-acid wood and fuel, a thou- 
sand cords of tan bark, and several himdred cords of pulp 
wood, are cut every year. At the same time the forest 
itself is steadily increasing in value. Workmen employed 
along the boundaries of the forest do duty as fire guards. 
Thus fire protection is secured at least throughout all the 
accessible parts of the tract. Permanent logging roads are 
built, which serve also as a network of fire lines. The 
experimental work in silviculture which is done at Bilt- 
more is certain to make important additions to the science 
and practice of forestry. 

Since extensive forest planting is to be expected only 
when the conditions surroundmg forestry are far more 
stable and advantageous than they are at present in most 
parts of the country, it is not siuprising that it has as yet 
scarcely been attempted by private owners. What forest 
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planting has been done on private lands is mainly the 
result of artificial encouragement, by the federal timber- 
culture laws, now repealed, or by boimties or tax exemp- 
tions offered by the states. The bounty and exemption 
laws are, as a rule, unsatisfactory in their results, and the 
forest area of the country has not been much extended by 
this means. The total area of planted forest land does not 
exceed nine hundred and sixty-five thousand acres. Yet 
the total area of land which would yield its greatest returns 
from planted forest is more than fifty-six milHon acres. 

In New England forest planting has been particularly 
successful, and is now being done on an increasing scale* 
Not including old plantations that have been cut, approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand acres have been planted, and 
it is estimated that five milHon board feet of white pine and 
thirty-four thousand feet of hard woods could be harvested 
to-day from plantations in New England. From the trees 
that were planted in 1908 about sixty million feet can be 
obtained when the plantations become merchantable.^ 

Reahzing the advantage of an assiu-ed futiu-e timber 
supply, several railroads are adding to their forest holdings 
and managing their forest properties for the production of 
a sustained yield of crossties for their own roads. The 
success and economy of preservative treatment now make 
it possible to use for crossties woods that are cheaper and 
more abimdant than the woods of longer Hfe. By their 
recent purchases of tracts of loblolly pine the railroads 
are showing their appreciation of this fact. The practice 
of forestry by the railroads is therefore especially signifi- 
cant, in that it includes, in addition to conservative man- 
agement, the commercial utilization of timbers of lower 
grade. In a nimaber of cases planting is done, also with a 
view to tie production, though such planting is usually a 
subordinate part of the forest policy. 




THE FORESTS OF THE 
YOSEMITE PARK^ 

By JOHN MUIR 

|HE coniferous forests of the Yosemite Park, 
and of the Sierra in general, surpass all 
others of rtheir kind in America, or indeed 
in the wold, not only in the size and beauty 
of the trees, but in the number of species assembled 
together, and the grandeur of the mountains they are 
growing on. Leaving the workaday lowlands, and wan- 
dering into the heart of the mountains, we find a new 
world, and stand beside the majestic pines and firs and 
sequoias silent and awestricken, as if in the presence of 
superior beings new arrived from some other star, so cahn 
and bright and godlike they are. 

Going to the woods is going home; for I suppose we 
came from the woods originally. But in some of nature's 
forests the adventurous traveler seems a feeble, unwel- 
come creature; wild beasts and the weather trying to kill 
him, the rank tangled vegetation armed with spears and 
stingmg needles barring his way and making life a hard 
struggle. Here everything is hospitable and kind, as if 
planned for your pleasure, ministering to every want of 
body and soul. Even the storms are friendly and seem 
to regard you as a brother, their beauty and tremendous 
fateful earnestness alike charming you. But the weather 
is mostly sunshme, both winter and summer, and the clear 
sunny brightness of the park is one of its most striking 

^ From " Our National Parks," by courteous permission of the Author, 
and Houghton Mifflin Company. Copyright, 1901 
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characteristics. Even the heaviest portions of the main 
forest belt, where the trees are tallest and stand closest, 
are not in the least gloomy. The sunshine falls in glory 
through the colossal spires and crowns, each a symbol of 
health and strength, the noble shafts faithfully upright 
like the pillars of temples, upholding a roof of infinite 
leafy interlacing arches and fretted skyhghts. 

The more open portions are like spacious parks, car- 
peted with small shrubs, or only with the fallen needles 
sprinkled here and there with flowers. In some places, 
where the groimd is level or slopes gently, the trees are 
assembled in groves, and the flowers and imderbrush in 
trim beds and thickets, as in landscape gardens or the 
lovingly planted grounds of homes; or they are drawn up 
in orderly rows around meadows and lakes and along the 
brows of canons. But in general the forests are dis- 
tributed in wide belts, in accordance with climate and the 
comparative strength of each kind in gaining and holding 
possession of the ground, while anything like monoto- 
nous uniformity is prevented by the grandly varied topog- 
raphy, and by the arrangement of the best soil beds in 
intricate patterns like embroidery; for they are the mo- 
raines of ancient glaciers more or less modified by weath- 
ering and stream action. These moraines the trees trace 
over the hills and plateaus and wide furrowed ridges, and 
far up the sides of the mountains, rising with even growth 
on levels, and towering above one another on the long 
rich slopes prepared for them by the vanished glaciers. 

Had the Sierra forests been cheaply accessible, the 
most valuable of them commercially would ere this have 
fallen a prey to the lumberman. Thus far the redwood 
of the Coast Mountains and the Douglas spruce of Oregon 
and Washington have been more available for lumber than 
the pine of the Sierra. It cost less to go a thousand miles 
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up the coast for timber, where the trees came down to 
the shores of navigable rivers and bays, than fifty miles 
up the mountains. Nevertheless, the superior value of 
the sugar pine for many purposes has tempted capitalists 
to expend large sums on flmnes and railroads to reach 
the best forests, though perhaps none of these enterprises 
has paid. 

Fortimately, the lately established system of parks and 
reservations has put a stop to any great extension of the 
business hereabouts, m its most destructive forms. And 
as the Yosemite Park region has escaped the millmen, 
and the all-devouring hordes of hoofed locusts have been 
banished, it is still in the main a pure wilderness, unbroken 
by ax clearings except on the lower margin, where a few 
settlers have opened spots beside hay meadows for their 
cabins and gardens. But these are mere dots of culti- 
vation, in no appreciable degree disturbing the grand 
solitude. 

Twenty or thirty years ago a good many trees were 
felled for their seeds ; traces of this destructive method of 
seed collecting are still visible along the trails; but these, 
as well as the shingle-makers' ruins, are being rapidly 
overgrown, the gardens and beds of underbrush once 
devastated by sheep are blooming again in all their wild 
glory, and the park is a paradise that makes even the loss 
of Eden seem insignificant. 

On the way to Yosemite Valley you get some grand 
views over the forests of the Merced and Tuolumne 
basins and glimpses of some of the finest trees by the 
roadside without leaving your seat in the stage. But to 
learn how they live and behave in pure wildness, to see 
them in their varying aspects through the seasons and 
weather, rejoicing in the great storms, in the spiritual 
mountain light, putting forth their new leaves and flow- 
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ers when all the streams are in flood and the birds are 
singing, and sending away their seeds in the thoughtful 
Indian summer when all the landscape is glowing in deep, 
calm enthusiasm, Uke the face of a god, — for this you 
must love them and live with them, as free from schemes 
and cares and time as the trees themselves. 

And surely nobody will find anything hard in this. 
Even the blind must enjoy these woods, drinking their 
fragrance, listening to the music of the wmds in their 
groves, fingering their flowers and plumes and cones and 
richly furrowed boles. The kind of study required is as 
easy and natiu'al as breathing. Without any great knowl- 
edge of botany or woodcraft, in a single season you may 
learn the name and something more of nearly every kind 
of tree in the park. 

With few exceptions all the Sierra trees are growing in 
the park, — nine species of pine, two of silver fir, and one 
each of Douglas spruce, libocedrus, hemlock, jimiper, and 
sequoia, — sixteen conifers in all, and about the same 
niunber of round-headed trees, oaks, maples, poplars, 
laurel, alder, dogwood, tiunion, and the like. 

The giants of the main forest m the favored middle 
region are the sequoia, sugar pine, yellow pine, liboce- 
drus, Douglas spruce, and the two silver firs. The park 
sequoias are restricted to two small groves, a few miles 
apart, on the Tuolumne and Merced divide, about seven- 
teen miles from Yosemite Valley. The Big Oak Flat 
road to the valley rims through the Tuolmnne Grove, the 
Coulterville through the Merced. The more famous and 
better known Mariposa Grove, belonging to the state, 
Ues near the southwest corner of the park, a few miles 
above Wawona. 

The sugar pme (Pinus Lamhertiana) is first met in the 
park in open, sunny, flowery woods, at an elevationof 
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about thirty-five hundred feet above the sea, attains full 
development at a height between five and six thousand 
feet, and vanishes at the level of eight thousand feet. 
In many places, especially on the northern slopes of the 
main ridges between the rivers, it forms the bulk of the 
forest, but mostly it is intimately associated with its 
noble companions, above which it towers in glorious 
majesty on every hill, ridge, and plateau from one ex- 
tremity of the range to the other, a distance of five hun- 
dred miles, — the largest, noblest, and most beautiful of 
all the seventy or eighty species of pine trees in the world, 
and of all the coniferous race second only to King Sequoia. 

A good many are from two hundred to two himdred 
and twenty feet in height, with a diameter at four feet 
from the ground of six to eight feet, and occasionally a 
grand patriarch, seven or eight hundred years old, is found 
that is ten or even twelve feet in diameter and two 
hundred and forty feet high, with a magnificent crown 
seventy feet wide. 

"David Douglas, who discovered "this most beautiful 
and immensely grand tree" in the fall of 1826 in southern 
Oregon, says that the largest of several that had been 
blown down, "at three feet from the ground was fifty- 
seven feet nine inches in circumference" (or fully eighteen 
feet in diameter); "at one hundred and thirty-four feet, 
seventeen feet five inches; extreme length, two hundred 
and forty-five feet." 

Probably for fifty-seven we should read thirty-seven for 
the base measurement, which would make it correspond 
with the other dimensions; for none of this species with 
anything like so great a girth has since been seen. A 
girth of even thirty feet is uncommon. A fallen specimen 
that I measured was nine feet three inches in diameter 
inside the bark at four .feet from the groimd, and six feet 
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in diameter at a hundred feet from the groimd. A com- 
paratively young tree, three hundred and thirty years 
old, that had been cut down, measured seven feet across 
the stump, was three feet three inches in diameter at a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, and two himdred and 
ten feet in length. 

The trunk is a round, delicately tapered shaft, with 
finely furrowed purplish-brown bark, usually free of limbs 
for a hundred feet or more. The top is furnished with 
long and comparatively slender branches, which sweep 
gracefully downward and outward, feathered with short 
tasseled branchlets, and divided only at the ends, form- 
ing a palmlike crown fifty to seventy-five feet wide, but 
without the monotonous imiformity of palm crowns or 
the spires of most conifers. 

The old trees are as tellingly varied and pictiu'esque as 
oaks. No two are alike, and we are tempted to stop and 
admire every one we come to, whether as it stands silent 
in the calm balsam-scented sunshine, or waving in accord 
with enthusiastic storms. The leaves are about three 
or four inches long, in clusters of five, finely tempered 
bright lively green, and radiant. The flowers are but 
little larger than those of the dwarf pine, and far less 
showy. 

The immense cylindrical cones, fifteen to twenty or even 
twenty-four inches long and three in diameter, hang 
singly or in clusters, like ornamental tassels, at the ends 
of the long branches, green, flushed with purple on the 
sunward side. Like those of almost all the pines they 
ripen in the autunm of the second season from the flower, 
and the seeds of all that have escaped the Indians, bears, 
and squirrels take wing and fly to their places. Then 
the cones become still more effective as ornaments, for 
by the spreading of the scales the diameter is nearly 
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doubled, and the color changes to a rich brown. They 
remain on the tree the following winter and summer; 
therefore few fertile trees are ever found without them. 
Nor even after they fall is the beauty work of these grand 
cones done, for they make a fine show on the flowery, 
needle-strewn ground. 

The wood is pale yellow, fine in texture, and deli- 
ciously fragrant. The sugar, which gives name to the 
tree, exudes from the heartwood on wounds made by 
fire or the ax, and forms irregular crisp white candy- 
like masses. To the taste of most people it is as good as 
maple sugar, though it can not be eaten in large quantities. 

No traveler, whether a tree lover or not, will ever 
forget his first walk in a sugar-pine forest. The majestic 
crowns approaching one another make a glorious canopy, 
through the feathery arches of which the sunbeams pour, 
silvering the needles and gilding the stately columns and 
the ground into a scene of enchantment. 

The yellow pine {Pinus ponderosa) is surpassed m size 
and nobleness of port only by its kingly companion. 
FuU-grown trees in the main forest, where it is associated 
with the sugar pine, are about one hundred and seventy- 
five feet high, with a diameter of five to six feet, though 
much larger specimens may easily be found. The largest 
I ever measured was a little over eight feet in diameter 
four feet above the ground, and two hundred and twenty 
feet high. Where there is plenty of sunshine and other 
conditions are favorable, it is a massive synunetrical spire, 
formed of a strong, straight shaft clad with innumerable 
branches, which are divided again and again into stout 
branchlets laden with bright shining needles and green or 
purple cones. Where the growth is at all close, half or 
more of the trunk is branchless. 

The species attains its greatest size and most majestic 
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form in open groves on the deep well-drained soil of lake 
basins at an elevation of about four thousand feet. There 
nearly all the old trees are over two hundred feet high, 
and the heavy, leafy, much-divided branches sumptu- 
ously clothe the trunk almost to the groimd. Such trees 
are easily climbed, and in going up the winding stairs of 
knotty limbs to the top you will gain a most teUing and 
memorable idea of the height, the richness and intricacy 
of the branches, and the marvelous abimdance and beauty 
of the long, shining, elastic foliage. In tranquil weather 
you will see the firm outstanding needles in calm content, 
shimmering and throwing off keen minute rays of light 
like lances of ice ; but when heavy winds are blowing, the 
strong towers bend and wave in the blast with eager 
wide-awake enthusiasm, and every tree in the grove glows 
and flashes in one mass of white sunfire. 

Both the yellow and sugar pines grow rapidly on good 
soil where they are not crowded. At the age of a hun- 
dred years they are about two feet in diameter and a 
hundred feet or more high. They are then very hand- 
some, though very imUke : the sugar pine, lithe, feathery, 
closely clad with ascending branches; the yellow, open, 
showing its axis from the ground to the top, its whorled 
branches but little divided as yet, spreading and turning 
up at the ends with magnificent tassels of long, stout, 
bright needles, the terminal shoot with its leaves being 
often three or four feet long and a foot and a half wide, 
the most hopeful looking and the handsomest treetop in 
the woods. But instead of increasing, like its companion, 
in wildness and individuality of form with age, it becomes 
more evenly and compactly spiry. 

Being able to endure fire and hunger and many cli- 
mates this grand tree is widely distributed: eastward 
from the coast across the broad Rocky Mountain ranges 
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to the Black Hills of Dakota, a distance of more than a 
thousand miles, and southward from British Columbia 
near latitude j&fty-one degrees to Mexico, about j&fteen 
hundred miles. South of the Colimibia River it meets the 
sugar pine, and accompanies it all the way down along the 
Coast and Cascade mountains and the Sierra and south- 
ern ranges to the moimtains of the peninsula of Lower 
California, where mountain and tree find their southmost 
homes together. Pinus ponderosa is extremely variable, 
and much bother it gives botanists who try to catch 
and confine the unmanageable proteus in two or a 
dozen species, - Jeffreyi, defiexa, Ap(whsca Mifolia, and 
others. 

But in all its wanderings, in every form, it manifests 
noble strength. Clad in thick bark like a warrior m 
mail, it extends its bright ranks over all the high ranges 
of the wild side of the continent: flourishes in the drench- 
ing fog and rain of the northern coast at the level of the 
sea; in the snow-laden blasts of the mountains, and the 
white glaring sunshine of the interior plateaus and plains; 
on the borders of mirage-haunted deserts, volcanoes, and 
lava beds, waving its bright plimies in the hot winds 
undaunted, blooming every year for centuries, and tossing 
big ripe cones among the cinders and ashes of nature's 
hearths. 

The Douglas spruce grows with the great pines, espe- 
cially on the cool north sides of ridges and canons, and is 
here nearly as large as the yellow pine, but less abimdant. 
The wood is strong and tough, the bark thick and deeply 
furrowed, and on vigorous quick-growing trees the stout 
spreading branches are covered with innimierable slender 
swaying sprays handsomely clothed with short leaves. 
The flowers are about three-fourths of an inch in length, 
red or greenish, not so showy as the pendulous bracted 
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cones. But in June and July, when the young bright 
yellow leaves appear, the entire tree seems to be covered 
with bloom. 

It is this grand tree that forms the famous forests of 
western Oregon, Washington, and the adjacent coast 
regions of British Colmnbia, where it attains its greatest 
size and is most abundant, making almost pure forests 
over thousands of square miles, dark and close and 
almost inaccessible, many of the trees towering with 
straight imperceptibly tapered shafts to a height of three 
hundred feet, their heads together shutting out the light, 
— one of the largest, most widely distributed, and most 
important of all the Western giants. 

The incense cedar (Libocedrus decurrens), when full- 
grown, is a magnificent tree, one hundred and twenty to 
nearly two hundred feet high, five to eight and occasion- 
ally twelve feet in diameter, with cinnamon-colored bark 
and warm yellow-green foUage, and in general appearance 
like an arbor vitse. It is distributed through the main 
forest from an elevation of three to six thousand feet, and 
in sheltered portions of canons on the warm sides, to 
seven thousand five himdred. 

In midwinter, when most trees are asleep, it puts forth 
its flowers. The pistillate are pale green and inconspicu- 
ous; but the staminate are yellow, about one-fourth of an 
inch long, and are produced in mjn-iads, tingeing all the 
branches with gold, and making the tree as it stands in the 
snow look like a gigantic goldenrod. Though scattered 
rather sparsely amongst its companions in the open 
woods, it is seldom out of sight, and its bright brown 
shafts and warm masses of plumy foliage make a striking 
feature of the landscape. While young and growing fast 
in an open situation, no other tree of its size in the park 
forms so exactly tapered a pyramid. 
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The branches, outspread in flat plumes and beauti- 
fully fronded, sweep gracefully downward and outward, 
except those near the top, which aspire; the lowest droop 
to the ground, overlapping one another, shedding off rain 
and snow, and making fine tents for storm-bound moun- 
taineers and birds. In old age it becomes irregular and 
picturesque, mostly from accidents: running fires, heavy 
wet snow breaking the branches, lightning shattering the 
top, compelling it to try to make new summits out of 
side branches, etc. Still it frequently Uves raore than a 
thousand years, invincibly beautiful, and worthy its place 
beside the Douglas spruce and the great pines. 

This unrivaled forest is still further enriched by two 
majestic silver firs, Abies magnifica and Abies concolor, 
bands of which come down from the main fir belt by cool 
shady ridges and glens. Abies magnifica is the noblest 
of its race, growing on moraines, at an elevation of seven 
thousand to eight thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, to a height of two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
feet, and five to seven in diameter ; and with these noble 
dimensions there is a richness and synametry and perfec- 
tion of finish not to be found in any other tree in the 
Sierra. The branches are whorled, in fives mostly, and 
stand out from the straight red purple bole in level or, 
on old trees, in drooping collars, every branch regularly 
pinnated like fern fronds, and clad with silvery needles, 
making broad plumes singularly rich and sumptuous. 

The flowers are in their prime about the middle of 
June: the staminate red, growing on the under side of 
the branchlets in crowded profusion, giving a rich color 
to nearly all the tree; the pistillate greenish yellow tinged 
with pink, standing erect on the upper side of the top- 
most branches; while the tufts of young leaves, about as 
brightly colored as those of the Douglas spruce, push out 
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of their fragrant brown buds a few weeks later, maJking 
another grand show. 

The cones mature in a single season from the flowers. 
YThen full-grown they are about six to eight inches long, 
three or four in diameter, blimt, massive, cylindrical, 
greenish gray in color, covered with a fine silvery down, 
and beaded with transparent balsam, very rich and 
precious looking, standing erect like casks on the topmost 
branches. If possible, the inside of the cone is still more 
beautiful. The scales and bracts are tinged with red, 
and the seed wings are purple with bright iridescence. 

Abies concoloTy the white silver fir, grows best about 
two thousand feet lower than the magnifica. It is 
nearly as large, but the branches are less regularly pin- 
nated and whorled, the leaves are longer, and instead of 
standing out around the branchlets or turning up and 
clasping them they are mostly arranged in two horizontal 
or ascending rows, and the cones are less than half as 
large. The bark of the magnifica is reddish purple and 
closely furrowed, that of the concolor is gray and widely 
furrowed, — a noble pair, rivaled only by the Abies gran- 
dis, amabiliSy and nobilis, of the forests of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and the Northern California Coast Range. But 
none of these northern species form pure forests that in 
extent and beauty approach those of the Sierra. 

The seeds of the conifers are curiously formed and 
colored, — ^white, brown, purple, plain, or spotted like birds' 
eggs, and excepting the juniper they are all handsomely 
and ingeniously winged with reference to their distribu- 
tion. They are a sort of cunningly devised flying ma- 
chines, — one-winged birds, birds with but one feather, 
— and they take but one flight, all save those which, 
after flying from the cone nest in calm weather, chance 
to alight on branches where they have to wait for a 
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wind. And though these seed wings are intended for 
only a moment's use, they are as thoughtfully colored 
and fashioned as the wings of birds, and require from one 
to two seasons to grow. 

Those of the pine, fir, hemlock, and spruce are curved 
in such manner that, in being dragged through the air 
by the seeds, they are made to revolve, whirling the 
seeds m a close spiral, and sustaimng them long enough 
to allow the winds to carry them to considerable dis- 
tances, — a style of flying full of quick merry motion, 
strikmgly contrasted to the sober dignified sailmg of 
seeds on tufts of feathery pappus. Surely no merrier 
adventurers ever set out to seek their fortimes. Only in 
the fir woods are large flocks seen; for, unUke the cones 
of the pine, spruce, hemlock, etc., which let the seeds 
escape slowly, one or two at a time, by spreading the 
scales, the fir cones when ripe fall to pieces, and let nearly 
all go at once in favorable weather. All along the Sierra 
for hundreds of miles, on dry, breezy autumn days, the 
simny spaces in the woods among the colossal spires are 
m a whirl with these shining purple-winged wanderers, 
notwithstanding the harvesting squurels have been work- 
ing at the top of their speed for weeks trying to cut ofif 
every cone before the seeds were ready to swarm and fly. 
Sequoia seeds have flat wings, and glint and glance in 
their flight like a boy's kite. The dispersal of juniper 
seeds is effected by the plum and ^cherry plan of hiring 
birds at the cost of their board, and thus obtaining the 
use of a pair of extra good wings. 

Above the great fir belt, and below the ragged beds and 
fringes of the dwarf pine, stretch the broad dark forests 
of Pinus contorta, var. Murrayana, usually called tama- 
rack pine. On broad fields of moraine material it forms 
nearly pure forests at an elevation of about eight or nine 
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thousand feet above the sea, where it is a small, well- 
proportioned tree, fifty or sixty feet high and one or two 
in diameter, with thin gray bark, crooked, much-divided, 
straggling branches, short needles in clusters of two, 
bright yellow and crimson flowers, and small prickly 
cones. The very largest I ever measured was ninety 
feet in height, and a Uttle over six feet in diameter four 
feet above the groimd. On moist, well-drained soil in 
sheltered hollows along stream sides it grows tall and 
slender with ascending branches, making graceful arrowy 
spires fifty to seventy-five feet high, with stems only five 
or six inches thick. 

The most extensive forest of this pine in the park lies 
to the north of the Big Tuolmnne Meadows, — a famous 
deer pasture and himting ground of the Mono Indians. 
For miles over wide moraine beds there is an even, nearly 
pure growth, broken only by glacier meadows, aroimd 
which the trees stand in trim array, their sharp spires 
showing to fine advantage both in green flowery smnmer 
and white winter. On accoimt of the closeness of its 
growth in many places, and the thinness and gumminess 
of its bark, it is easily killed by running fires, which 
work widespread destruction in its ranks; but a new 
generation rises quickly from the ashes, for all or a part of 
its seeds are held in reserve for a year or two or many 
years, and when the tree is killed the cones open and the 
seeds are scattered over the burned ground like those of 
the attenuata. 

Next to the mountain hemlock and the dwarf pine this 
species best endures burial in heavy snow, while in brav- 
ing hunger and cold on rocky ridgetops it is not surpassed 
by any. It is distributed from Alaska to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and inland across the Rocky Mountains, taking 
many forms in accordance with demands of climate, soil, 
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rivals, and enemies; growing patiently in bogs and on 
sand dunes beside the sea, where it is pelted with salt 
scud, on high snowy mountains, and down in the throats 
of extinct volcanoes; springing up with invincible vigor 
after every devastating fire and extending its conquests 
farther. 

The sturdy storm-enduring red cedar (Junipeirus occir- 
dentalis) delights to dwell on the tops of granite domes 
and ridges and glacier pavements of the upper pine belt, 
at an elevation of seven to ten thousand feet, where it 
can get plenty of simshine and snow and elbowroom 
without encountering quick-growing overshadowing rivals. 
They never make anything like a forest, seldom come 
together even in groves, but stand out separate and inde- 
pendent in the wind, clinging by slight joints to the 
rock, living chiefly on snow and thin air, and maintain- 
ing tough health on this diet for two thousand years 
or more, every feature and gesture expressing steadfast 
dogged endurance. 

As the juniper is the most stubborn and unshakable of 
trees, the mountain hemlock (Tsuga Mertensiana) is the 
most graceful and pliant and sensitive, responding to the 
slightest touches of the wind. Until it reaches a height of 
fifty or sixty feet it is sumptuously clothed down to the 
ground with drooping branches, which are divided into 
countless delicate waving sprays, grouped and arranged 
m most indescribably beautiful ways, and profusely 
sprinkled with handsofne brown cones. The flowers also 
are pecuUarly beautiful and effective: the pistillate very 
dark rich purple ; the staminate blue of so fine and pure a 
tone that the best azure of the high sky seems to be 
condensed in them. 

Though apparently the most delicate and feminine of all 
the mountain trees, it grows best where the snow lies deep- 
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est, at an elevation of from nine thousand to nine thousand 
five hundred feet, in hollows on the northern slopes of 
mountains and ridges. But under all ckcumstances and 
conditions of weather and soil, sheltered from the main 
ciurents of the winds or in blank exposure to them, well 
fed or starved, it is always singularly graceful in habit. 
Even at its highest Umit in the park, ten thousand five 
himdred feet above the sea on exposed ridgetops, where it 
crouches and huddles close together in dwarf thickets like 
those of the dwarf pine, it still contrives to put forth its 
sprays and branches in forms of irrepressible beauty, 
while on moist, well-drained moraines it displays a per- 
fectly tropical luxuriance of foliage and flowers and 
fruits. 

In the first winter storms the snow is oftentimes soft, 
and lodges in the dense leafy branches, pressmg them 
down agamst the trunk, and the slender drooping axis 
bends lower and lower as the load increases, until the top 
touches the ground and an ornamental arch is made. 
Then, as storm succeeds storm and snow is heaped on 
snow, the whole tree is at last buried, not again to see 
the light or move leaf or Umb until set free by the spring 
thaws in Jime or July. Not.the yoimg saplings only are 
thus carefully covered and put to sleep in the whitest of 
white beds for five or six months of the year, but trees 
thirty and forty feet high. From April to May, when 
the snow is compacted, you may ride over the prostrate 
groves without seeing a single branch or leaf of them. 

In the autumn they are full of merry life, when Clark 
crows, squirrels, and chipmimks are gathering the abim- 
dant crop of seeds and cones, and the deer come to rest 
beneath the thick concealing branches. The finest grove 
in the park is near Mount Conness, and the trail from 
the Tuolumne soda springs to the moimtain runs through 
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it. Many of the trees in this grove are three to four or 
five feet in diameter and about a hundred feet high. 

The mountain hemlock is widely distributed from near 
the south extremity of the high Sierra northward along 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon and Washington and 
the coast ranges of British Columbia to Alaska. 

Of the roimd-headed dicotyledonous trees in the park 
the most influential are the black and goldcup oaks. 
They occur in some parts of the main forest belt, scat- 
tered among the big pines Uke a heavier chaparral, but 
form extensive groves and reach perfect development 
only in the Yosemite valleys and flats of the main canons. 

But the noble oaks and all these rock-shading, stream- 
embowering trees are as nothing amid the vast abounding 
billowy forests of conifers. During my first years in the 
Sierra I was ever calling on everybody within reach to 
admire them, but I found no one half warm enough imtil 
Emerson came. I had read his essays, and felt sure that 
of all men he would best interpret the sayings of these 
noble mountains and trees. Nor was my faith weakened 
when I met hun m Yosemite. He seemed as serene as a 
sequoia, his head in the empyrean; and forgetting his 
age, plans, duties, ties of every sort, I proposed an 
unmeasurable campmg trip back in the heart of the 
moimtains. He seemed anxious to go, but considerately 
mentioned his party. 

I said: "Never mind. The moimtains are calling; run 
away, and let plans and parties and dragging lowland 
duties all 'gang tap-sal-teerie.' We'll go up a canon 
singing your own song, 'Good-by, proud world I I'm 
going home,' in divine earnest. Up there lies a new heaven 
and a new earth; let us go to the show." 

But alas, it was too late, — too near the sundown of 
his Ufe. The shadows were growing long, and he leaned 
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on his friends. His party, full of indoor philosophy, 
failed to see the natural beauty and fullness of promise 
of my wild plan, and laughed at it in good-natured igno- 
rance, as if it were necessarily amusing to imagine that 
Boston people might be led to accept Sierra manifesta- 
tions of God at the price of rough camping. Anyhow, 
they would have none of it, and held Mr. Emerson at the 
hotels and trails. 

After spending only five tourist days in Yosemite he 
was led away, but I saw him two days more; for I was 
kindly invited to go with the party as far as the Mariposa 
big trees. I told Mr. Emerson that I would gladly go 
to the sequoias with him, if he would camp in the grove. 
He consented heartily, and I felt sure that we would 
have at least one good wild memorable night round a 
sequoia camp fire. Next day we rode through the mag- 
nificent forests of the Merced Basin, and I kept calling 
his attention to the sugar pines, quoting his wood-notes, 
" Come listen what the pine tree saith," etc., pointing 
out the noblest as kings and high priests, the most elo- 
quent and commanding preachers of all the moimtain 
forests, stretching forth their century-old arms in bene- 
diction over the worshiping congregations crowded about 
them. He gazed in devout admiration, saying but little, 
while his fine smile faded away. 

Early in the afternoon, when we reached Clark's Sta- 
tion, I was surprised to see the party dismount. And 
when I asked if we were not going up into the grove to 
camp they said: "No; it would never do to lie out in the 
night air. Mr. EmcKson might take cold ; and you know, 
Mr. Muir, that would be a dreadful thing.'' 

In vain I urged that only in homes and hotels were 
colds caught, that nobody ever was known to take cold 
camping in these woods, that there was not a single 
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cough or sneeze in all the Sierra. Then I pictured the 
big climate-changing, inspiring fire I would make, praised 
the beauty and fragrance of sequoia flame, told how the 
great trees would stand about us transfigured in the pur- 
ple Ught, while the stars looked down between the great 
domes, ending by urging them to come on and make 
an immortal Emerson night of it. But the house habit 
was not to be overcome, nor the strange dread of pure 
night air, though it is only cooled day air with a Uttle 
pure dew in it. So the carpet dust and imknowable 
reeks were preferred. And to think of this being a 
Boston choice ! Sad commentary on culture and the glo- 
rious transcendentaUsm. 

Accustomed to reach whatever place I started for, I 
was going up the moimtain alone to camp, and wait the 
coming of the party next day. But since Emerson was 
so soon to vanish, I concluded to stop with him. He 
hardly spoke a word all the evening, yet it was a great 
pleasure simply to be near him, warming in the Ught of 
his face as at a fire. In the morning we rode up the trail 
through a noble forest of pine and fir into the famous 
Mariposa Grove, and stayed an hour or two, mostly in 
ordinary tourist fashion, — looking at the biggest giants, 
measuring them with a tape line, riding through pros- 
trate fire-bored trimks, etc., though Mr. Emerson was 
alone occasionally, sauntering about as if imder a spell. 
As we walked through a fine group, he quoted, "There 
were giants in those days," recognizing the antiquity of 
the race. To commemorate his visit, Mr. Galen Clark, 
the guardian of the grove, selected the finest of the 
unnamed trees and requested him to give it a name. He 
named it Samoset, after the New England sachem, as 
the best that occurred to him. 
The poor bit of measm*ed time was soon spent, and 
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while the saddles were being adjusted I again urged 
Emerson to stay. ''You are yourself a sequoia," I said. 
"Stop and get acquainted with your big brethren/' 
But he was past his prime, and was now as a child in the 
hands of his affectionate but sadly civilized friends, who 
seemed as full of old-fashioned conformity as of bold 
intellectual independence. It was the afternoon of the 
day and the afternoon of his life, and his course was now 
westward down all the moimtains into the simset. The 
party mounted and rode away in wondrous contentment, 
apparently; tracing the trail through ceanothus and dog- 
wood bushes, aroimd the bases of the big trees, up the 
slope of the Sequoia Basin, and over the divide. 

I followed to the edge of the grove. Emerson lingered 
in the rear of the train, and when he reached the top of 
the ridge, after all the rest of the party were over and 
out of sight, he turned his horse, took off his hat, and 
waved me a last good-by. I felt lonely, so sure had I 
been that Emerson of all men would be the quickest to 
see the mountains and sing them. Gazing awhile on 
the spot where he vanished, I sauntered back into the 
heart of the grove, made a bed of sequoia plmnes and 
ferns by the side of the stream, gathered a store of fire- 
wood, and then walked about imtil simdown. The 
robins, thrushes, warblers, and other birds that had kept 
out of sight, came about me, now that all was quiet, and 
made cheer. 

After simdown I built a great fire, and as usual had it 
all to myself. And though lonesome for the first time 
in these forests, I quickly took heart again, — the trees 
had not gone to Boston, nor the birds; and as I sat by 
the fire, Emerson was still with me in spirit, though I 
never again saw him in the flesh. He sent books and 
wrote, cheering me on, and advised me not to stay too 
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long in solitude. Soon he hoped my guardian angel would 
intimate that my probation was at a close. Then I was 
to roll up my herbariums, sketches, and poems (though I 
never knew I had any poems), and come to his house; 
and when I tired of him and his hmnble surroimdings, 
he would show me to better people. 

But there remained many a forest to wander through, 
many a mountain and glacier to cross, before I was to 
see his Wachusett and Monadnock, Boston and Concord. 
It was seventeen years after our parting on the Wawona 
ridge that I stood beside his grave under a pine tree on 
the hill above Sleepy Hollow. He had gone to higher 
Sierras, and, as I fancied, was again waving his hand in 
friendly recognition. 
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